
















Appendix One 


R97. Once Edmond Le Blant collection. Bronze ring with oval 
bezel. Latin monogram. 
Published: LeBlant, “750 Inscriptions’, 125, no. 325. 


R98. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, Fortnum collection; said to 
be from Rome. Bronze ring with circular bezel and band hoop 
decorated with floral pattern. Latin monogram. 

Published: Fortnum, “Finger Rings” (1869), 144, no. 16. 


R99. London, Victoria and Albert Museum, inv. 591-1871; 
from the Waterton collection. Bronze ring with circular bezel 
and band hoop. Latin monogram. 

Published: Oman, Rings, 60, no. 200, pl. 7. 


R100. Private collection; said to be from Italy. Bronze ring with 
rectangular bezel and band hoop. Latin monogram and palm 
branch. 

Unpublished. 








Appendix Two: Lead Sealings 


Large numbers of lead sealings and tokens (or tesserae) 
were produced in the Roman imperial period.' Some are 
marked by state officials, often military ones, others by private 
merchants and other individuals, but in most cases the 
origins and functions of the sealings are unknown. The many 
varieties that survive, which range from coin-like objects to 
sealings impressed by actual gems or rings, have received only 
sporadic scholarly attention. For the purposes of this study, 
one particular group of sealings datable primarily to the fourth 
century will be considered, for the sealings sometimes bear 
Christian imagery closely related to that found on gems and 
rings. 

The sealings under consideration are of a distinctive shape. 
The impressed side usually bears a circular (or, less commonly, 
rectangular) stamp, which is slightly recessed, with an irregular 
border resulting from the stamp being pressed into the lead. 
The backs are usually bulbous, although sometimes they are 
flat. The string hole is usually preserved. It is unclear how 
these sealing were made. Molten lead was probably poured 
into moulds, and occasionally a mould-made channel for the 
string hole is visible on the sealings. The device may have been 
impressed on the lead with a ring or perhaps with a special 
instrument, similar to the pincer-shaped bulleterion used for 
double-sided Byzantine lead seals beginning in the late fifth 
century.’ The relatively large, bulky lead sealings likely were 
attached to packages rather than documents or letters, but 
there is little evidence to suggest what the parcels contained. 


1 For general studies and collections, see Ficoroni, Г piombi antichi; M. Ros- 

tovtsew and M. Prou, Catalogue des plombs de lAntiquité, du Moyen-Age 
et des Temps Modernes conserves au department des Médailles et Antiques 
de la Bibliothéque nationale (Paris, 1900); M. Rostowzew, Römische Blei- 
tesserae (Leipzig, 1905); Dissard, Collection Recamier; Robert Turcan, Nig- 
ra Moneta (Lyon, 1987); M.C.W. Still, “Opening up imperial lead sealings’, 
Journal of Roman Archaeology 6 (1993), 403-8 (with further literature); 
and the further publications in the following notes. 

See Zacos and Veglery, Byzantine Lead Seals, 9-12. 

See Dissard, Collection Récamier and Albert Grenier in J. Déchelette, “Les 

plombs de commerce” in Manuel darchéologie gallo-romaine, vol. 6, 2 (Par- 

is, 1934), 643-63, for the two thousand lead sealings of various types dis- 
covered in the Saöne, ranging in date from the time of Trajan to the reign of 

Honorius, Arcadius, and Theodosius I. Some sealings are marked with the 

names of officials and institutions, including anabolici, ratio patrimonii and 

ratio castrensis, as well as marks of the various Roman legions. 

Leukel, Bleiplomben. 

Günther Dembski, “Römische Bleisiegel aus Österreich (Eine Material- 

vorlage)”, Römisches Österreich 3 (1975), 54-55, nos. 2-7; idem, “Die rö- 

mischen Bleiplomben aus Österreich” in N. Oikonomides, ed., Studies in 

Byzantine Sigillography 4 (Washington, 1995), 83-85, no. 2-7, said to be 

from Carnuntum and Flavia Solva. 

6  Culica, “Plumburi’; 215-262 (132 specimens); idem, "Plumburi comerciale 
din cetatea Romano-Bizantina de la Izvoarele (addenda et corrigenda); 
Pontica 12 (1979), 144-49. 

7 Frere, "Lead Sealings’, 88-90, nos. 2411.1-19, from South Shields, Chester, 
and London. 

8 Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 35 (2000), lot 953. 

9 Busts of the four Tetrarchs, sometimes wearing radiate crowns, appear 
on a number of examples: Günther Dembski, “Römische Bleisiegel aus 
Österreich (Eine Materialvorlage)" Römisches Österreich З (1975), 56-57, 
no. 8-11, from Carnuntum and Enns; idem, “Die römischen Bleiplomben 
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The earliest examples of this shape belong to the Severan 
period, many examples of which have been recovered from 
the River Saóne near Lyon? as well as in Germany (Trier),* 
Austria, Romania,‘ and England.” Examples of similar 
manufacture are somewhat later, such as that with the image 
of the emperor Trajan Decius and his son Hostilian (251 AD). 
Most of the examples, however, appear to be of fourth century 
date. The early years of the century saw seals with images of 
the Tetrarchs,’ while most surviving specimens belong to the 
Constantinian period." The Emperor Julian (360-363 AD) is 
also well represented on surviving sealings,!! and a few other 
sealings date to the later fourth century.” 

Many sealings of fourth century type have come to light 
only recently, appearing on the market and said to have been 
found in Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. Other examples 
have come from England, France, and Asia Minor. Western 
sites are best attested, but some seals no doubt originated 
in Asia Minor and Syria, since they bear the names of cities 
and districts there (including Smyrna, Ephesos, Magnesia, 
Laodicaea, Ankyra, and Pamphylia). It is uncertain why so 
many of the finds have been made in Eastern Europe in recent 
years. 

The examples bearing Christian devices appear to be 
contemporary with those impressed with imperial portraits 
of the Constantinian period and not earlier. Christian imagery 
is relatively rare but includes depictions of Adam and Eve, the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Jonah, Daniel, Jesus with Apostles, the Good 


aus Osterreich” in N. Oikonomides, ed., Studies in Byzantine Sigillography 
4 (Washington, 1995), 85, no. 8; Leukel, Bleiplomben, nos. N16-23, from 
Trier; Munich, Schmidt collection, Byzanz, 242, 111.17; and several others 
in private collections. 

10 There are numerous sealings depicting Constantine and his sons; see Leu- 
kel, Bleiplomben, nos. 64-92 and N24-26; V. Gerassimova-Tomova, “Ble- 
iplomben aus Durostorum; in R. Pillinger, Andreas Pilz, Hermann Vetters, 
eds., Die Schwarzmeerküste in der Spátantike und im frühen Mittelalter 
(Vienna, 1992), 70, no.3, pl.3, fig. 3; Byzanz, 242, 111.17-18 (Schmidt col- 
lection); Frere, "Lead Sealings’, 90, no. 2411.20—23; and also the large (22 
mm.) clay sealing in the British Museum, іпу. GR 192.7-21.1, showing the 
frontally facing bust of Constantine and three of his sons; see Delbrueck, 
Spátantike Kaiserportráts, 131—2, fig. 34; and Spatantike und frühes Chris- 
tentum, 430, no. 42. 

11 See Culican, *Plumburi' 234 and 237, по. 4 (facing bust); Dissard, Collec- 
tion Récamier, 7, no. 27; Frere, "Lead Sealings; 91, nos. 2411.25-28; Gorny 


& Mosch (Giessener Münzhandlung), Munich, Auction 115 (5 March. 


2002), lot 1908. 
12 Sealings of Valentinian I, Valens and Gratian (367-375 AD) come from 
Carnuntum and Trier; see Günther Dembski, "Rómische Bleisiegel a a 
terreich (Eine Materialvorlage)', Römisches Österreich 3 (1975), 57 
14; and Leukel, Bleiplomben, no. 625 (with an inscription i 
tinian). Other seals appear to depict Arcadius, 
1 (393-395 AD); see Dissard, Collection Кёсат 
plomben, по. 118; and Byzanz, 242-3, Ш.20 (Schmi lllectio n 
13 V. Gerassimova-Tomova, "Bleiplomben aus ` Durostorum’, 
Andreas Pülz, Hermann Vetters, eds., Die Schwarzmeerkü 
Spätantike und im frühen Mittelalt 
14 See Culica, "Plumburi 244-6 ( 
dicaea) and 253 (Pamphylia); anc 
(Smyrna), from Ickham. 
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" Shepherd, the lamb, the cross, and the chi-rho monogram. It 
is especially noteworthy that several of the Christian devices 
(especially the Sacrifice of Isaac and Jesus seated with Apostles) 
are nearly identical to those found on the group of fourth 
century glass pendants. The early fifth century is poorly 
represented by surviving sealings, and by the late fifth century, 
the technique had changed to flatter, double-sided varieties. A 
few sealings with Jewish devices also survive. 

The following list of specimens is representative but by no 
means complete: 


Family Portrait: 
S1. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. I. 3332. Rectangular sealing, 
17.4 x 13 x 4.5. Busts of a man, woman, and child; a cross above. 


The style suggests a late fourth century date. Wulff, Berlin, 229, 
no. 1117, pl. 56. See pl. 148. 


Old and New Testament devices: 


Adam and Eve: 


52. Leukel, Bleiplomben, 96, no. 365 (the device not recog- 
nized). 


S3. Private collection. 
The device is very similar to that on fourth century glass 
pendants (see p. 64, n. 11), see pl. 148. 


Sacrifice of Isaac: 


S4. Private collection. Inscribed EIC ӨЕОС in the exergue, see 
pl. 148. 


55. Private collection. The style is close to that of a glass 
pendant (see Chapter Six, n. 33), see pl. 148. 


р C CDM 














1. Je nah thrown from the ship to the ketos; 
‚under the gourds, see pl. 148. 


x (various types, most double-sided). 
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S8d. Leukel, Bleiplomben, 204, no. N257 (the device not recog- 
nized). 


S8e. Leukel, Bleiplomben, 204, no. N310 (double-sided with a 
monogram on the reverse). 


S8f. Asamer and Winter, “Antike Bleiplomben 122-4, nos. 5-7. 


Jesus seated, facing the Apostles: 
S9. Private collection. The device is nearly identical to that 
on glass pendants, such as L. Alexander Wolfe and Frank 


Sternberg, Zurich, Auction 23 (1989), lot 269; and Byzanz, 300, 
no. IV.18.5, see pl. 148. 


Good Shepherd: 


$10. Asamer and Winter, "Antike Bleiplomben’, 122, no. 4. 


Other Christian devices: 
S11. Private collection. Lamb and cross, see pl. 148. 


S12. Dissard, Collection Récamier, 112, no. 693, pl. 7. Dove, 
cross, and inscription. 


513. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1561. Cross. 
Byzanz, 244, no. 111.24. 


S14. Private collection. Cross on globe and uncertain 
inscription, IHCOYC..., see pl. 149. 


S15. Private collection. Double-sided. Side A: Standing female 
as orant. Side B: EIC OEOC, see pl. 149. 


S16. Private collection. "Gryllos; cross and uncertain name 
above. Fifth century? See pl. 149. 


S17. Budapest, National Museum, inv. 85.2.3. Double-sided. 
Side A: two doves on basin, two branches below. Side B: bird, 
head turned back, wreath in beak; letter in field. Late fifth 
century? 


Chi-rho monogram: 


$18. Ficoroni, J piombi antichi, 33, pl. 9, 5. Double-sided. Side 
A: chi-rho, A and 0). Side В: GERI/MNI ). 


$19. Dissard, Collection Récamier, 113, no. 699, pl. 7. Double- 
sided. Side A: chi-rho. Side B: VIC. 


$20. Culica, *Plumburi^ 261, no. 131. 


S21. Leukel, Bleiplomben, nos. 331-40 and nos. N243-50 
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522. Asamer and Winter, “Antike Bleiplomben’, 121, nos. 1-2 
(the first said to be from Trier). 


523. Frere, "Lead Sealings’, 94, no. 2411.38 (double-sided, from 
Silchester). 


$24. Munich, Christian Schmidt collection, inv. 1176. Byzanz, 
244, no. 111.22. 


525. Private collection. Perhaps impressed by a ring? See pl. 149. 


Personal Monograms: 


$26. Dissard, Collection Récamier, 117, no. 716, pl. 8. 


















S27. Сайса, “Plumburi’, 261, no. 13 
monogram accompanied by chi-rho. 


S28. Leukel, Bleiplomben, nos. 620, N310 (w 
N429. 


S29. At least five examples in private collect 
box-monogram with cross above (late fifth or early si L 


424, — 244, 111.23. a similar топон ал ) 

Culican, “Plumburi comerciale din cetatea Romano-Bizant 

de la Izvoarele (addenda et corrigenda)"; Pontica а ), 147 

no. 140. са 
sn: 

$30. Private collection. RAV (Ravenna?), star, — xo) 10 

gram, see pl. 149. m 





Appendix Three: Jasper Gems with Monograms, third century AD 


One particular group of third century gems, usually of 
jasper and engraved with personal monograms composed of 
Greek letters, has on various occasions been attributed incor- 
rectly to the fourth century or even later, probably because of 
the similarity of the monograms to early Byzantine examples.! 
Monograms were used as early as the fifth century BC and ap- 
peared with some regularity in the Hellenistic period through- 
out the Greek speaking world, notably used on coins as control 
marks. Gems engraved with monograms were also used in the 
Hellenistic period but are rare? The study of classical mono- 
grams has received only limited attention, and much further 
work is needed.” 

Although seemingly less widely used in Roman Imperial 
times (for example, rarely on coins), monograms became pop- 
ular again in the second and early third centuries on a series of 
ringstones. A relatively early example (early second century?) 
is an oval sard set in gold ring, engraved with a lizard, crescent 
and star, and a monogram along with the name ПАРАЛІОҮ, 
“Paralios’, written in full. A red jasper stone (of F1 shape) іп 
Oxford is engraved with a portrait datable to the mid-second 
century along side a monogram (see pl. 141, fig. 28).° 

Although the group of monogrammatic gems has been lit- 
tle studied (perhaps because collectors found the simple gems 
of little interest), numerous examples exist, and a selection 
is provided below. The gems generally form a homogeneous 
group, the vast majority of which are of red jasper cut in the 
F2-F3 shape, sometimes octagonally. A few other examples are 
made of cornelian, yellow jasper, and, very rarely, nicolo and la- 
pis lazuli. The monograms themselves tend to be of "box" type, 
most often built around the letters M, N and II, and many dif- 
ferent names are known, which, more often than not, are dif- 
ficult to decipher. Occasionally additional symbols are added 
around the monogram, usually one or two stars but sometimes 
a star and crescent (sun and moon). Оп one gem (M17) а small 
mouse is added below the monogram. One gem resolves the 
monogram by adding the name in full around it (M12), while 
another gem (M13) places the monogram in a wreath and adds 
the name written in full below. On one example, the monogram 


1 See BMC Early Christian, nos. 93-95, dated by Dalton to “about the 
sixth century”; Manolis Hadzidakis, “Un anneau byzantin du Musée 
Benaki’, Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbücher 18 (1944), 195, no. 12, 
who mistakenly believed that the three monograms published by Dalton 
appeared on a single gem, also implied a Byzantine date; Ross, DOC, vol. 
1, 98, no. 118, which is assigned to the sixth or early seventh century; G. 
Vikan and J. Nesbitt, Security in Byzantium: Locking, Sealing and Weighing 
(Washington, 1980), 17, fig. 34 (Houston, Menil Collection), implying a 
date in the fourth century or later; Munich, vol. 3, nos. 2886 and 2890, 
dated fourth-sixth century; and Chadour and Joppien, Fingerringe, 88-89, 
по. 124, who correctly identify the ring as “second-third century” but still 
assigned the gem to the “fourth-sixth century” (the use of a later gem in an 
earlier ring of this type is highly improbable). 

2 See, for example, BMC Engraved Gems, no. 596 (an agate scaraboid); 
de Clercq, vol. 7, no. 3124 (from Amrit, Syria, now Paris, Bibliothéque 
Nationale), and a convex cornelian in a gold ring, engraved with a 
grotesque figure and a monogram, first century BC. 

3 Victor Gardthausen, Das alte Monogram (Leipzig, 1924), remains the basic 
study, but it is inadequate; see also idem, RE, vol. 31 (1933), 133-43, s.v. 


“Monogramm”; for monograms of second century date (but similar to late | 








is placed within an ourouboros, suggesting a link to the magical 
gems of the second and third centuries. Only one gem of this 
group is known which bears a Christian symbol, an early form 
of christogram probably dating to the mid-third century (137). 

The third century date of the group can be established by 
the shape and material of the gems and by the forms of the 
rings in which the gems are set. The F3 shape, especially when | 
cut octagonally, and the preference for red jasper are both 
indicative of the third century, as has been discussed above 
(Chapter Three). Twelve jasper and cornelian gems set in 
their original gold and silver rings are listed below. The rings 
are invariably of third century type and are similar to those 
used for the earliest Christian gems, discussed above.’ A heavy 
silver ring in Cologne (M4) with gold inlay and chiseled orna- 
ment finds good parallels in the third century? A large gold 
ring, also in Cologne (MI), and two silver rings (M6-7) take 
the form of broad, rounded bands, slightly flattened, a very 
popular shape in the third century? A gold ring in the Koch 
collection (M3) is of a related shape but with a collar around 
the gem.” A broader, heavier version of this shape is seen on 
a silver ring once on the Swiss market (M5).!! Another gold 
ring is of related shape but smaller and with sharply carinated 
shoulders (M2), and two silver rings (M8-9) are of a simi- 
lar but slightly simplified form, a type also well attested in the М 
third century." A final silver ring is similar but with sharper fi 
shoulders and a collar around the gem (M10). No surviving N 
gem from the jasper group is set in a ring datable later than 
the third century. 

The homogeneity of the jasper group and the rings in | 
which they аге set suggest a relatively short period of manu- 
facture confined to the third century, perhaps earlier in the | 
century rather than later. It is difficult to determine if the | 
gems were produced in one or several workshops, or where | 
the workshops меге located, although all the monograms аге ў 
composed of Greek letters. The gems appear to have few suc- 
cessors, and the monograms of different style that appear on 
gems from the garnet workshop (Chapter Eight) are two cen- 
turies later in date, belonging to the late fifth century. 


























antique ones) impressed on glass vessels, see A. Frova, “Vetri romani con 
marchi” Journal of Glass Studies 13 (1971), 38-44. 4 i ` 
4  Southesk, vol. 1, 110, no. 115, pl. 9; Nott Sale (1842), lot 659. — 
5 Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, inv. 1892.1527; 14.5 x 11.5; the ston = 
perhaps that described by C.W. King, Handbook of Engraved Gi 
ed., London, 1866), 107, from the Bosanquet collection; the г 
there resolved (not entirely convincingly) as “Antoninus: 
6 In addition to those listed below, at least ten others 
author in private collections, and many more 
public collections. Ë — 
7 See especially pp. 29-32, nn. 1-5, an 
8 СЕ Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 258 
9 Cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 4 


10 Cf Henkel, Fingerringe, no. 422, but ith 


11 Cf. Henkel, Fingerringe, nos. 424- 
12 Similar to Henkel, Fingerr 
13 Ç 
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Gems set in rings: 


MI. Cologne, Kunstgewerbemuseum, inv. G 1146. Octagonal 
red jasper, F2-3, in gold ring. See pl. 150. 

Published: Chadour and Joppien, Fingerringe, 88-89, no. 124 (the ring 
as "second-third century and the gem as "fourth-sixth century"). 


M2. Once Zurich market (1981). Octagonal stone (described, no 
doubt incorrectly, as "grüner Granat”), F3, in a gold ring. See pl. 
150. 

Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 11 (1981), lot 1149. 





M3. Frankfurt, Louis Koch collection, inv. 5.24; bought in1904. 
Red jasper, F3, c. 7 x 5, in gold ring; diam. 18. 

Published: Koch Collection, no. 452 (as fourth century, Christian, al- 
though it is noted that the ring shape goes back to third century types). 


M4. Cologne, Römisch-Germanisches Museum , inv. 37.265. 
Red jasper, F3, in large silver ring with gold inlay. 
Published: Koln, no. 470 (as third century). 


1j M5. Once Zurich market (1981). Octagonal red jasper, F3, in a 
í heavy silver ring. See pl. 150. 
| Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 11 (1981), lot 1158. 


M6. Once Zurich market (1988). Red jasper, F3, in silver ring. 
See pl. 150. 
Published: Frank Sternberg AG, Zurich, Auction 21 (1988), lot 797. 


































М7. Once Zurich market (1987). Red jasper, F3, с. 8 x 6.5, in 

silver ring. See pl. 150. 

Published: Numismatic Art and Ancient Coins, Zurich, Auction 5 
- (1987), lot 182. 


M8. Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum, 84.AN.1.64; said to be from 
Asia Minor. Red jasper, F3, c. 8.5 x 6.9, in silver ring; diam. 23.0. 


—. IlavAoc? 
e Published; Getty, no. 394. 


. Once Basel market (1970). Octagonal red jasper, F3, in sil- 
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Gems without mounts: 


M12. Private collection. Red jasper, octagonal F2-3, 12.0 x 9.7 
x 3.4. Monogram, around, written in full, ONOMACTOY. See 
pl. 150. 

Unpublished. 


M13. USA market (1998). Red jasper, octagonal F3. Monogram 
in wreath, IOYAIANOY written in full below. 

Published: Classical Numismatic Group, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
Auction 40 (1998), lot 2087. 


M14. Private collection. Red jasper, F3, 12.5 x 9.7 x 3.5; traces 
of iron from a ring. Monogram within ouroboros. See pl. 150. 
Unpublished. 


M15. London, British Museum, M&LA 67,7-19,2. Red jasper, 
F3, 11.5x 9.5 x 6.0. See pl. 150. 
Published: BMC Early Christian, no. 93; BMC Post-Classical, no. 949. 


M16. London, British Museum, M&LA 90,5-15,4; said to be 
from Athens. Red jasper, F3, 15.5 x 12.4 x 7.0. Monogram and 
star. See pl. 151. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, no. 94; BMC Post-Classical, no. 950. 


M17. London, British Museum, M&LA 90,5-15.3; said to be 
from Athens. Yellow jasper, F3, 15.7 x 12.2 x 9.5. A small mouse 
is below the monogram. See pl. 151. 

Published: BMC Early Christian, no. 95; BMC Post-Classical, no. 951. 


M18. Cologne, Römisch-Germanisches Museum, inv. 8879. 
Red jasper, F3, 10 x 8.5 x 3.5. 
Published: Köln, no. 468 (as second-third century). 


M19. Cologne, Römisch-Germanisches Museum, inv. 8770. 
Red jasper, F3, 8 x 6 x 4. Monogram, star and crescent; AY- 
PHAIOC? 

Published: Köln, no. 469 (as second-third century). 


M20. Munich, Staatliche Miinzsammlung, inv. 97497. Red jas- 
per, F3, 11.8 x 10.0 x 5.0. 

Published: Munich 3, no. 2886 (as fifth-sixth century); Rom und Byz- 
anz, 237, no. 370 (Martin Dennert, as late fifth-early sixth century, 
and read by J. Nesbitt as ITAPAOY). 


M21. Munich, Staatliche Miinzsammlung, inv. 91135. Corne- 
lian, octagonal, F2-3, 8.8 x 7.3x 3.4. 

Published: Munich 3, no. 2890 (as fourth-sixth century); Rom und 
Byzanz, 237, no. 371 (Martin Dennert, as fifth century). 


M22. Berlin, Staatliche Museen, inv. 1.6630; purchase 1910; 
said to be from Rome. Red jasper, octagonal F3, 10.6 x 8.7 x 5.0. 
See pl. 151. 

Published: Wulff, Berlin, 11, no. 2270. This is probably the gem once 
in the collection of Giovanni Grassi, Milan, interpreted by Allegranza 
and Garrucci as a monogrammatic cross; see Giuseppe Allegranza, 
Spiegazione e riflessioni del P. Giuseppe Allegranz domenicano sopra 
alcuni sacri monumenti antichi di Milano (Milan, 1757), 113 (plate); 


; idem, De monogrammate d.n. Jesu Christi et usitatis ejus effingendi 


an, 1773), 58; Garrucci, Storia, 117, no. 44, pl. 477; Leclercq, 
4 5%) по. 270, fig. 5134. 
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M23. Washington, Dumbarton Oaks, no. 57.65. Cornelian, F3, 
13 x 10. Monogram and star. See pl. 151. 

Published: Ross, DOC, vol. 1, 98, no. 118, as “sixth or early seventh 
century”. 


M24. Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale; de Clercq, no. 3520. Red 
jasper, F2-3, 11 x 9.5 x 2.5. 
Published: De Clercq, vol. 7, no. 3520. 


M25. Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale; de Clercq, no. 3519. Cor- 
nelian, F2—3, 15 x 11.3 x 4. 
Published: De Clercq, vol. 7, no. 3519. 


M26. Athens, Numismatic Museum. Red jasper, ЕЗ, 13.4 x 11.2 
x 5.5. 
Published: Svoronos, "Karapanos' no. 683. 


M27. Once T.W. Kibaltchitch collection; purchased in Bucha- 
rest. Red jasper, F3. Monogram and star. 

Published: Kibaltchitch, Gemmes de la Russie méridionale, 58 and 62, 
nos. 384 and 437, pls. 12 and 15. 


M28. Tel Aviv, Kadman Numismatic Museum, Museum 
Haaretz, inv. K-8739. Red jasper, octagonal F3, 12.5 x 10.0 x 
4.3. 

Unpublished. 


M29. Bloomington, Indiana University Art Museum, inv. 
66.32.22. Red jasper, F3, 9 x 7. 
Published: Berry, no. 252. 


M30. Bloomington, Indiana University Art Museum, inv. 
66.47.5. Red jasper, F3, 6 x 6. 
Published: Berry, no. 253. 


M31. Erimtan collection; inv. 88. Red jasper, F2, 11.2 x 9 x 5.3. 
Mopıod? 
Published: Erimtan, 187, no. 163. 


























M32. Erimtan collection; inv. 846. Red jasper, Е2-3, 79x! 
3. Monogram and star. 244% 
Published: Erimtan, 188, по. 164. 


M33. Houston, Menil Collection. Red jasper, ЕЗ. Monogram, 
star, and crescent. — 
Published: G. Vikan and J. Nesbitt, Security in Byzantium: Locking, 
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inv. 4941: 712 
inv. 6629: 347 
inv. 6628: 345 
inv. 7159: 34 

inv. 7706: 358 
inv. 7707: 370 
inv. 7943: 217 
inv. 7944: 218 
inv. 7945: 219 
inv. 8828: X109 
inv. 8823: 435 
inv. 9152: 595 
inv. 9405: 437 
inv. 9582: 727 
inv. 30219, 508b: 769 
inv. misc. 30931: 4 
inv. 13332: S1 
inv. 1 4936: 457 
inv. 1.6630: M22 
inv. J.6678: 788 
inv. J.9151: 300 
inv. J.9153: 478 
inv. J.9396: 206 
inv. 15/62: X130 


Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Museum fiir 
Islamische Kunst 
inv. VA 1035: 873 
inv. VA 1039: 984 
inv. VA 1078: 833 
inv. VA 1079: 831 
inv. VA 1080: 832 
inv. VA 1151: 989 
inv. VA 1153: 798 
inv. VA 1168: 799 
inv. VA 1531: 971 
inv. VA 1587: 783 
inv. VA 1603: 791 
inv. VA 2163: 905 


Bern, Merz collection: 84, 368, 760 (| ac 












































inv. 76.91.78: 362 + — 
inv. 76.95.5: 539 E. 
inv. 76.95.10: 524 Я 
іпу. 76.95.14: 546 
inv. 76.96.32: X138 


Bologna, Museo Civico 
inv. Gl. 176: 711 
inv. Gl. 281: 183 


Bonn, K.J. Müller collection: 801 


Bonn, Rheinisches Landesmuseum 
inv. 36.418: 518 

inv. 307b: R43 

inv. 15024: R15 

Boston, Museum of Fine Arts E 
inv. 01.7543: 7 
inv. 03.1008: 418 
inv. 03.1010: 463 
inv. 52.535: 308 
inv. 52.536: X70 
inv. 62.1145: X12 
inv. 62.1155: 136 
inv. 65.1649: 838 


Brescia, Museo della Città: 764 (| E 


Brussels, Musées Royaux d'Art жі: 
et d'Histoire eapite 22 
inv. IR.988:980 _ — 
inv. IR.1249: 901 жық 





Bucharest, National Museum 6” TEE 


Antiquities мА ЕЗ 
inv. AV4: 483 324 
inv. no.?: 268(?) 


1 National Museum 





; _ Caesarea (Israel), Archaeological Museum: 


% 2 


Calcutta, Indian Museum 

inv. 8239: 917 : 

Cambridge, Corpus Christi College, 

S.S. Lewis collection: 32, 314, 328, 713, 
X74, X97, X101, R42, R57, R60 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard 
Semitic Museum: 858 


Carnuntum, Museum Carnuntinum 
— Inv. 12.371: 319 









































‘Chicago, Oriental Institute 
inv. A 2484: 812 


‘Chios, Byzantine Museum: 766 


Cirencester, Corinium Museum 
1пу.1988/1/957: 400 


—— Cleveland Museum of Art 
.. inv. 47.33: 77 
x inv.no-?: X137 


Corinth Museum 
inv. 921: 509 


Frankfurt, Louis Koch collection 
inv. 5,23: 135 
inv. 5,24: M3 
inv. 8.25: 505 
inv. 13.9: R65 
inv. 17.5: 485 


Freiburg 

inv. 360: R16 
inv. 365: R35 
inv. 379: R96 
inv. 381: R17 


Geneva, Musée d'art et d'histoire: 346 


Geneva, George Ortiz collection: 49, 805; 


p. 163, п. 55 


Göttingen, Archäologisches Institut der 
Universitat Gottingen 

inv. G164: 309 

inv. G167: 292 


Gotha 
inv. Z.V. 374: 886 


Haifa, University of Haifa, Hecht 
Collection: 974 


Hamburg, Museum für Kunst 
und Gewerbe 
inv. 1965.117: 701 


Hamburg, W. Skoluda collection 
inv. M077: 405 
inv. M093: 465 


Hannover, Kestner-Museum 
inv. K192: 369 

inv. K193: 323 

inv. K1537: 205 


Houston, Menil Collection: M33 


Jambol (Bulgaria), Historical District 
Museum of the City of —— 15 


inv. M&LA SAI 54239; 


Kerch, Historical-Archaeological Museum: 
293(?) 


Kraköw, Wawel Collection: 575 
Landshut: R55 


Leiden, Rijksmuseum 
inv. 2355: 416 

inv. 2364: 226 

inv. 2397: 710 

inv. V.F. 1137: 212 
inv. no.?: 904 


Leipzig, Stadtbibliothek: 9 
Lewes Museum: X5 


London, British Library 
H1.Ch.44.1.16: X10 


London, British Museum 
inv. GR 1814, 7-4, 1629: 469 
inv. GR 1907,5-14,1: 5 

inv. GR 3430: 761 

inv. GR 3435: 762 

inv. AF 198: R24 

inv. AF 195: 794 

inv. AF202: 54 

iny. AF203: 55 (missing) 
inv. AF204: 56 (missing) 
inv. AF 221: 607 

inv. M&LA 56,4-25,2: X119 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,3: X40 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,4: 168 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,7: X48 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,8: 140 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,9: 429 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,10: 428 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,11: 447 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,14: X49 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,15: 488 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,17: 348 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,18: 228 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,19: 260 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,20: X66 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,21: 349 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,22: 336 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,23: 379 
inv. M&LA 56,4-25,26: 23 
inv. M&LA 59,3-1,103: 740 
inv. M&LA 62,7-29,3: 482 
inv. M&LA 65,2-24,1: 340 
inv. M&LA 65,2-24,2: 378 
inv. M&LA 65,10-23,1: 166 
inv. M&LA 65,10-23,2: 305 
inv. M&LA 65,10-23,3: 172 
inv. M&LA 65,10-23,5: 337 










Indices 


inv. M&LA 72,6-4,313: 522 

inv. M&LA 72,6-4.1380: 264 

inv. M&LA 72,6-4,1381: 410 

inv. M&LA 72,6-4,1404: 739 

inv. M&LA 79,5-22,100: 675 

inv. M&LA 81,10-11,3: 594 

inv. M&LA 81,10-11,4: 603 

inv. M&LA 84,5-9,16: 440 

inv. M&LA 86,6-16,1: 625 

inv. M&LA 86,8-30,4: 227 

inv. M&LA 86,8-30,5: 754 

inv. M&LA 86,8-30,6: X57 

inv. M&LA 89,10-14,1: 868 

inv. M&LA 90,5-15.3: M17 

inv. M&LA 90,5-15,4: M16 

inv. M&LA 1894,4-13,13: 132 

inv. M&LA 94,5-20,3: 755 

inv. M&LA 95,11-13,1: 444 

inv. M&LA 1913,5-14,1: 353 

inv. M&LA 1917,5-1,654: 462 

inv. M&LA 1939,12-1,1: 793 

inv. M&LA 1971,12-4,1: X127 

inv. M&LA 1972,5-5,1: 686 

inv. M&LA 1982,11-3,1: 561 

inv. M&LA 1986,5-1,1: 443 

inv. M&LA 1986,5-1,76: 630 

inv. M&LA 1986,5-1,144: 955 

inv. M&LA 1986,5-1,153: 229 

inv. M&LA 1986,5-1,160: 446 

inv. M&LA G99 (EA 56099): 960 

inv. M&LA G133 (EA 56133): 963 

inv. M&LA G136 (EA 56136): 473 

inv. M&LA G231 (EA 67,9-15,78): X93 

inv. M&LA G262 (EA 56262): X86 

inv. M&LA G273 (EA 56273): 608 

inv. M&LA G318 (EA 56318): 941 

inv. M&LA G330 (EA 80,5-31,62): 591 

inv. M&LA G363 (EA 56363): 958 

inv. M&LA G369 (EA 56369): 1001 

inv. M&LA G459 (EA 86,6-15,85; 56459): 

618 

inv. M&LA G469 (56469): 664 

inv. M&LA G515 (EA 56515): X81 

inv. M&LA G555: 953 

inv. M&LA G572: 461 

inv. M&LA (5583 (WAA 82816): 438 

inv. M&LA OA 6505: 149 

inv. M&LA OA 6521: 707 

inv. M&LA OA 6522: 705 

inv. 1824 (Payne Knight), 5 (rings): 142 

inv. M&LA, C.M. Cracherode collection, 

1799-8: X65 

inv. WA 103003: 860 

inv. WA 119393: 903 

inv, WA 119396: 865 

inv. WA 119501: 869 

inv. WA 119516: 502 

inv. WA 119616: 836 

іпу. WA 119661: 897 
inv. WA 119662: 881 

__ inv. WA 119763: 882 

inv, WA 119821; 844 


inv. WA 119857: 797 

inv. WA 119973: 789 

inv. WA 119982: 890 

inv. WA 119998: 875 

inv. WA 120180: 871 

inv. WA 120260: 896 

inv. WA 120261: 883 

inv. WA 120303: 878 

inv. WA OA5: 830 

inv. no.?: 988(?), R4, R5, R23, R46 


London, Derek Content collection: 724, 
738, 744, 767, 769, 770 


London, Shlomo Moussaieff collection: 
645, 649, 957, 978, 997 


London, Petrie Museum, University 
College London 

inv. UC.36487: 544 

inv. no.?: 660—662 


London, Victoria and Albert Museum 
inv. 7552-1861: X120 
inv. 580-1871: 753 
inv. 581-1871: 756 
inv. 591-1871: R99 
inv. 603-1871: R56 
inv. 611.1871: 966 
inv. 92-1899: 69 

inv. 95-1899: R50 
inv. A.89-1970: X132 
inv. A.15-1971: X133 
inv. A.16-1971: X124 


Maastricht, Bonnefantenmuseum 
inv. 3417A: R14 


Madrid, Museo Arqueologico Nacional 
inv. 297: 225 
inv. 375: 758 


Madrid, Museo Lázaro Galdiano: 579 
Madrid, Palacio de Oriente: 584 


Mainz 
inv. 6102: R95 


Malibu, J. Paul Getty Museum 
inv. 82.AN.162.85: 809 
inv. 84.AN.1.64:M8 | — 
inv, 84.АМ.1.86:959Ы:ү | (0 


іпу. 746: 697 

inv. 747: M10bis 

inv. 758: 924 

inv. 825: 795 

inv. 914: 609 

inv. 967: R3 

inv. 1069: R66 

inv. 1170: 449 

inv. 1176: S24 

inv. 1216: 663 

inv. 1367: 599 

inv. 1392: R11 

inv. 1393: R38 

inv. 1394: R44 

inv. 1395: R53 

inv. 1493: 112 

inv. 1527: M10 

inv. 1544: 678 

inv. 1561: 513 

inv. 1855: p. 128, п.9 
inv. 2063: R30 

inv. 2064: R29 

inv. 2065: R31 

inv. 2066: R28 

inv. 2067: R48 

inv. 2068: R63 

inv. 2069: R73 

inv. 2074: R76 r 
inv. 2075: R83 E 
inv. 2076: R84 rM 
inv. 2077: R80 — 
inv. 2078: R59 i = A 
inv. 2079: R88 с 
inv. 2099: R32 

inv. 2100: R33 j 
inv. 2102: 47 = 
іпу. 2103: 59. i 
inv. 2104: 63 
inv. 2105: 66 
inv. 2106: R8 
inv. 2170: 45 





































Munich, Práhistorische Sta: 
inv.1981,3194:130 — 
inv.1988,5630:RI9 — | 
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Indices 





New Haven, Yale Babylonian 
Collection: 970 


New York, American Numismatic Society 
inv. 194; 230 

inv. 307: 684 

inv. 761406: 173 

inv. 761407: 101 

Newell collection, no. 35: 965 

Newell collection, no. 54: 648 

no inv.: 334, 616, 658, 704, 940, X115 


New York, Cloisters Collection 
inv. 1988.15: 8 


New York, David Hendin collection: 944 


New York, Metropolitan Museum 
inv. 81.6.200: 38 
inv. 81.6.311: X95 
inv. 08.202.28: 587 
inv. 22.1939.68: 737 
inv. 31.123: 673 
inv. 1984.32: X141 
inv. no.?: 363, X72 
Department of Ancient Near Eastern Art 
inv. 81.6.276: 845 
inv. 93.17.38: 835 
inv. 1989.123: 895 
Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
Fortnum 51: 800 (missing?) 
Fortnum 69: 397 
Fortnum 70: 350 
Fortnum 71: 441 






























Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet 


des Médailles 

inv. 144: 725 

inv. 238: 719 

inv. 255: 718 

inv. 261: 777 

inv. 262: 771 

inv. 263: 772 

inv. 264: 773 

inv. 274: 748 

inv. 1333: X122 

inv. 1334: 3 

inv. 1329(2): 819 

inv. 1400A (D3729): 803 
inv. 2071: 28 

inv. 2107: 10 

inv. 2165bis: 421 

inv. 2166: 380 

inv. 2166bis (M 2166): 451 
inv. 2166bis: 589 

inv. 2167: 307 

inv. 2167C (M4543): 696 
inv. 2167E (M6707): X107 
F7842: 692 

F8277 (LB25): 190 

F8346: 399 

F8347: 131 

Fr 2961: X87 

113: 879 

1197: 822 

L1792: 877 

M1393: 939 

M4906: 847 

M4910: 655 

M6116: 856 

M6606: 691 

M7551: X71 

N4054: 695 

N4447: 406 

N4798: 811 

Blanchet collection, 5: 619 
Chandon de Briailles collection, 
23.455bis: 814 

de Clercq 134: 876 

de Clercq 3472: 962 

de Clercq 3490: 472 

de Clercq 3495: 604 

de Clercq 3510: 324 

de Clercq 3419: 735 

de Clercq 3519: M25 

de Clercq 3520: M24. 

W. Froehner collection (1925): 702 
de Luynes 161; 11 

Моп er collection 92: 647 


TIER 


1972.1317.56: 906 
1972.1317.58: 919 
1972.1317.59: 910 
1972.1317.86: 841 
1975.7.5: 990 

inv. no.?: 540, 854, 855 


Paris, M. Duchap collection: 723 


Paris, Musée du Louvre 
inv. AC 880: 676 

inv. AO 2412: 654 

inv. AO 6136: 820 

inv. AO 7189: 821 

inv. AOD.168: 994. 

inv. AOD 172: 790 

inv. AOD 183: 909 

inv. OA 9523: 752 

inv. De Clercq 3509: 359 


Paris, Rothschild collection: 717 
Parma: 299(?), 375(?), X61-X63(?) 
Perugia, Museo Archeologico: 151 
Peshawar Museum: 853 


Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology 

inv. 29-128-7: 734 

inv. 29-128-582: X36 

inv. 29-128-2269: 195 

inv. 29-128-2270: 88 

inv. 29-128-2272: 240 

inv. B-5110: 973 

inv. CBS 9403: 851 


Pinneberg, Dr. R. Harten collection: 810, 
828, 837, 884 


Princeton, University Art Museum 
inv. 40-393: 554 

inv. 40-395: X91 

inv. 69-63: 615bis 


Ravenna, Museo Nazionale 
inv. 212: 224 

inv. 1468: 372 

inv. 1469: 373 

inv. 1475: 430 

inv. 1527: 223 

inv. 1594: 162 


Reggio Emilia, Museo Civico: 504, R93, 
R94 


Richmond, Virginia Museum of Fine Art 
inv. 66.15.6: X144 
inv, 66.31.2: X143 


inv. 67.29:Х150 (00 


eta UNL "M 


Indices 
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Rome, Campo Santo Teutonico 
inv. G2: 374 

inv. G4: 330 

inv. G5: 327 

inv. G8: 281 

inv. G12: 261 

inv. G14: 141 

inv. no.?: 578(?), R21 


Rome, Museo dell'Alto Medioevo 
inv. 1329: 73 


Saint-Germain-en-Laye, Musée des 
Antiquités Nationales 
inv. No. 31437: X41 


Saint Petersburg, State Hermitage 
inv. 74: 848 

inv. 192: 885 

inv. 193: 864 

inv. 256: 826 

inv. 326: 823 

inv. 443: 880 

inv. 825: 825 

inv. 830: 782 

inv. 838: 839 

inv. 841: 815 

inv. 933: 840 

inv. 1249: 824 
inv. 1385: 852 
inv. 1402: 804 
inv. 2K-130: 747 
inv. Ж-206: 722 
іпу. Ж-1786: 26 
іпу. Ж-4208: 306 
inv. Ж-4933: 18 
inv. Ж-4937: 17 
inv. Ж-5621: 322 
inv. Ж-5677: 506 
inv. И-3967: X35 
inv. U-11542: 426 
inv. K-11367: 572 
inv. X-396: 267 
inv. X-5717: 241 
inv. X-6583: 186 
inv. ш-355: 775 
inv. 11-354: 776 
пу. ш-855: 855 
inv. w-80: 716 
inv. w-372: 763 
іпу. w-1066: M11 
inv. w-1090: 536 
inv. w-1211: 304 
inv. w-1329: 562bis 
Department of Primitive Cultures, 
inv. 2109/14: 79 
inv. no.?: 35 


Sofia, National Archaeological Museum 
inv. 8090: 204 


Split, Archaeological Museum 
inv. 2096: 213 

inv. 1543: 278 

inv. 1 1374: 279 

inv. 1 2039: X105 

inv. br. 12419: 214 

inv. br. I 2470: 263 

inv. no.?: 41, 48, X3 


Stuttgart, Württembergisches 
Landesmuseum 
inv. KK 1005: 21 


Tbilisi, Georgian State Museum 
inv. 60-12/5: 850 

inv. 65N: 827 

inv. 1804b: 849 

inv. 1998: 486 


Tel Aviv, Kadman Numismatic Pavilion, 
Museum Haaretz 

inv. K-974.84: 967 

inv. K-8738: 530 

inv. K-8739: M28 

inv. K-8740: 526 

inv. K-20119: 979 

inv. K-23262: 559 

inv. K-70474: 568 


Tongres (Belgium), Musée provincial 
gallo-romain: R12 


Torino, Museo Civico d'Arte Antica 
inv. 23/ORI: 508 
inv. no.?: 222(?) 


Toronto, Royal Ontario Museum 
inv. 949.X161.22: 665 
inv. D.1554: 816 


Toronto, University of Toronto, Malcove 
collection 

inv. M82.204: 866 

inv. M82.233: 862 


Treignes (Belgium), Musee du 
Malgré-Tout 
inv. 75.MG.03: R13 


Trier, Rheinisches Landesmuseum 
inv. G.1232: 37 


Tunis: 191, 534 i. E 298, 


ШУ УБИО беле Мур TT 
inv. 529: 317 | HE ag E aee 
inv. 530: 667 Ç 
inv.532;193 =  — 
inv. 999: 409 - 


ы 
6а 


Vatican, Musei Vaticani 0 


Vatican, Medagliere (Museo Borgiano di 

Propaganda Fide):433(2) 8 
— 

Vidin (Bulgaria), History Museum: 512 

24 

Vienna, Kunsthistorisches MERGE job 

inv. VII 770: 114 

inv. VII B 23: 83 

inv. VII B 381: X50 

inv. VII B 387: 188 

inv. IX 1989: 70 

inv. IX 2030: X106 

inv. IX 2135: 189 

inv. IX 2580: 770bis 

inv. IX A 38: 1 

inv. IX B 135: X90 

inv. IX B 645: X103 

inv. IX B 846: X89 

inv. IX B869: 371 

inv. IX B1107: 951 

inv. IX B1648: 818 

inv. X 109: 817 

inv. XII 910,1006: X76 

inv. XII 913,1891: 612 


Vienna, Schatzkammer 
inv. XIII 2: 545 


Washington, Dumbarton Oaks 
inv. 6.62: 732 

inv. 37.26: 731 

inv. 38.5: 585 

inv. 47.2.2284: R74 d 
inv. 47.14: 715 3113 


inv. 47.21: 778 — * 
inv. 48.19: 728 $1.9 хай 
inv. 50.18: 671 Ie» 
inv. 50.35: 689 аа ТАҒЫН fecus 
іпу. 53.7: 576 à Ë ana 
inv. 53.12.61:64 | | қана 
іпу. 55,29: 765 еже iniit 
inv: 57.53: 513550 ЖЕЕ D 
iny. 57.65: M23 

inv. 57.66: 581 

inv. 57.68: 601 ` 

inv. 58.30: 680! 


іпу. 58 ak 672. 281 Jet af 
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Сы New Haven, Yale Babylonian 


New York, American Numismatic Society 
inv. 194: 230 

inv. 307: 684 

inv. 761406: 173 

inv. 761407: 101 

Newell collection, no. 35: 965 

Newell collection, no. 54: 648 

no inv.: 334, 616, 658, 704, 940, X115 


New York, Cloisters Collection 
inv. 1988.15: 8 


New York, David Hendin collection: 944 


New York, Metropolitan Museum 
inv. 81.6.200: 38 

inv. 81.6.311:X95 

iny. 08.202.28: 587 

inv. 22.1939.68: 737 

inv. 31.123: 673 

inv. 1984.32: Х141 

inv. no.?: 363, X72 

Department of Ancient Near Eastern Art 
iny. 81.6.276: 845 

inv. 93.17.38: 835 

inv. 1989.123: 895 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum 
Fortnum 51: 800 (missing?) 
Fortnum 69: 397 
Fortnum 70: 350 

Fortnum 71: 441 


um 78: 232 


Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, Cabinet 


des Médailles 

inv. 144: 725 

inv. 238: 719 

inv. 255: 718 

inv. 261: 777 

inv. 262: 771 

inv. 263: 772 

inv. 264: 773 

inv. 274: 748 

inv. 1333: X122 

inv. 1334: 3 

inv. 1329(2): 819 

inv. 1400A (D3729): 803 
inv. 2071: 28 

inv. 2107: 10 

inv. 2165bis: 421 

inv. 2166: 380 

inv. 2166bis (M 2166): 451 
inv. 2166bis: 589 

inv. 2167: 307 

inv. 2167C (M4543): 696 
inv. 2167E (M6707): X107 
F7842: 692 

F8277 (LB25): 190 
F8346: 399 

F8347: 131 

Fr 2961: X87 

113: 879 

1197: 822 

L1792: 877 

M1393: 939 

M4906: 847 

M4910: 655 

M6116: 856 

M6606: 691 

M7551: X71 

N4054: 695 

N4447: 406 

N4798: 811 

Blanchet collection, 5: 619 
Chandon de Briailles collection, 
23.455bis: 814 

de Clercq 134: 876 

de Clercq 3472: 962 

de Clercq 3490: 472 

de Clercq 3495: 604 

de Clercq 3510: 324 

de Clercq 3419: 735 

de Clercq 3519: M25 

de Clercq 3520: M24 


W. Froehner collection (1925): 702 


Indices 





1972.1317.56: 906 
1972.1317.58: 919 
1972.1317.59: 910 
1972.1317.86: 841 
1975.7.5: 990 

inv. no.?: 540, 854, 855 


Paris, M. Duchap collection: 723 


Paris, Musée du Louvre 
inv. AC 880: 676 

inv. AO 2412: 654 

inv. AO 6136: 820 

inv. AO 7189: 821 

inv. AOD.168: 994 

inv. AOD 172: 790 

inv. AOD 183: 909 

inv. OA 9523: 752 

inv. De Clercq 3509: 359 


Paris, Rothschild collection: 717 
Parma: 299(?), 375(?), X61-X63(?) 
Perugia, Museo Archeologico: 151 
Peshawar Museum: 853 


Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and 
Anthropology 

inv. 29-128-7: 734 

inv. 29-128-582: X36 

inv. 29-128-2269: 195 

inv. 29-128-2270: 88 

inv. 29-128-2272: 240 

inv. B-5110: 973 

inv. CBS 9403: 851 


Pinneberg, Dr. R. Harten collection: 810, 
828, 837, 884 


Princeton, University Art Museum 
inv. 40-393: 554 
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Francesco Gualdi: p. 3 

Guarrazar Treasure: 579 


James Hamilton: p. 6 
Hare; 508, 751 
Harpokrates: 464, 465 
Hekate: 463, 465, X74 
Helena: X14 

Helios: 185, 719 


Heraclius: X22 аа 


Herakles: 184 | 


Hermes: 180 
Hetoimasia: 457, 516 
Holy Sepulchre: 679, 680 
Honorius: 717, 752, X10 
Horse: 739, 751 


Ibex: 987 
Investiture: 572 
Isaac: see Abraham and Isaac 


Jesus: 430(?), 439, 441, 453-456(?), 517- 
519, 576, 588-594, 638-640, 667- 
676, 681, 689-691, 705, Х130, X131, 
X138, R79, R82 
Name of: p. 81 
and apostles: 636, 637, S9 
Jesus enthroned: 574, 592, 689-691, 
R72-R74 

Bust, above cross: 575, 677, 678, 777, 
779, X129 

Life: 

Annunciation: 584, 586, 666, 771- 
776, X91, X92, X120, X123 

Nativity: X124 

Adoration: 439, 597(?), 667—672, 706, 
854-856(?) 

Baptism: 441, 673, 674, X109, X125, 
X126 

Entry into Jerusalem: 675, 707-712, 
857, 858, R71, R72 

Crucifixion: 443-445, 676, 713, X93, 
X94 

Women at the Tomb (Resurrection): 
679, 680, X127, X128, X136, X137 

Ascension: 681, X127, X128 

Doubting of Thomas: 714 

Miracles: 

Miracle at Cana: 682 

Multiplication of loaves and fish: 682 

Healing of the Blind Man: 685, 686 

Healing of the Leper: 683 

Healing of the Haemorrhoissa: 684. 

Raising of Lazarus: 442, 629, 633, 
635, 653, 687, 688, R66-R70, 
R76 

Jonah: 405, 406, 415-423, 428-430, 432, 
435, 438, 658, 853(?), X87, X88, S6, 
57 

Julia Domna: р. 17 

Julian: 10, 11, 716; p. 189 

Justinian: X24 


C. W. King: p. 8 
Theodor Klauser: p. 9 
Karol Lanckoronski: p. 7 
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Lion: 565, 566, 645-647, 798-801, 989, 
990 

Lombardic cameos: 732 

Lord's Prayer: 891 

Lulav: 941—944, 947, 949, 951, 966-979 


Macarius (Jean l'Heureux): p. 2 

Macrinus: p. 17 

Maenad: 770, 770bis 

Magical gems: p. 14; Chapter 7 (passim); 
Chapter 11 (passim); 953-965 

Thomaso Mamachi: pp. 4-5 

Giuseppe Marchi: p. 6 

Maria, wife of Honorius: 752 

Pierre Jean Mariette: pp. 5-6 

Gaetano Marini: p. 6 

Martyrs: 458, 459, X95, X96 

Maurice Tiberius: X25 

Maxentius: 715 

Maximianus: 715 

Maximinus I: p. 17 

Maximus: p. 17 

Claude Menestrier: p. 3 

Menorah: 940-953, X116-X118 

Michael: see Angels 

Miracles: see Jesus, miracles 

Monogram: 84, 523-541, 931-933, R91— 
R100, 526-530, М1-М39 

Moses: 430(?), R65 

Peter Johann Monrad: p. 6 

Mount Gerizim: p. 163 

Shlomo Moussaieff: p. 8 

Friedrich Münter: p. 6 

Princess Luisa Murat (Louise Julie Murat): 


р.7 


Nereid: 761 

Мего: 719 

Nike: 28, 29, 30, 32,750, 963, X35 
Noah; 411, 430, 438 "n 
George Frederick Nott: p. 6 — — й: wa 
Nymph: 189, 764 


Omphalos: 777, 780 c 
Orant, seated: 522, 573, 703 — 
Orant, uncertain: 641, 654, 660, 
Х100;515. “әк ЖҰРТ 
Orbiana: р. 17 | 
Origen: р. 81 
Fulvio Orsini: р. 2 
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Indices 





Philip I and Philip II: pp. 17-18 

Piazza della Consolazione hoard: p. 11; 577 

Pisces: pp. 41 and 134 

Benedetto Pistrucci: p. 130 

Plautilla; p. 17 

Portraits: 1-66, 794, 795, 871-877, 890, 
901, 902, 984, 985, X10-X27, X105, 
X106, 51 

Poseidon: 759 

Pupienus: p. 17 


Quintillus: 715 


Ram: 797, 936, 981-983 

Ratiaria hoard: p. 11; 512 

Reggio Emilia hoard: pp. 11 and 183; 504 
Reuse of gems: p. 13; 176-189, 417, 750 
Flavius Ricimer: 85 

Rivers of Paradise: 777 

Roma: 28, 29, 30, 34 

Romulus Augustulus: X19 

Felice Rondinini: p. 3 

Peter Paul Rubens: pp. 3-4; 718 
Constantino Ruggieri: p. 5 


Sad: p. 8 
Saints: 
Saint George: 698 
Saint Laurence: 458 
Saint Leontios: 616, 617 
Saint Menas: 622, 623, 704 
Saint Paul: 451, 575, 579, 581, 582, 
R73, R74, R80, R81 


Saint Peter: 451, 575, 579, 580, R73, 
R74, R80, R81 
Saint Prokopios: 618 
Saints Sergios and Bacchos: 717 
Saint Theodore: 702 
Saint (unnamed): 619-621, 700 (rid- 
er); 793, X129 
Salonina: p. 18 
Samaritan rings and amulets: 624; p. 163 
Santa Maria dell'Orto (Rome): p. 82 
Giuseppi Sandi: p. 5 
Säsan: 895 
Sasanian gems: pp. 11 and 87; Chapters 15 
and 16 (passim) 
Sasan-Marg: 895 
Satorninos (Saturninus): 738 
Satyr: 770 
Scorpion: 879, 993 
Sculptor: 179 
Zaccaria Seriman: p. 5 
Septimius Severus: p. 17 
Serena, wife of Flavius Stilicho: 752 
Severina, wife of Aurelian: p. 18 
Severus Alexander: p. 17 
Sheep: 69, 567, 701, X37, X38, X65, 
X66, X104, R45, S11; Chapter 5 
(passim) 
Ship: p. 15; 310-315, Х67-Х70, R46-R50 
Showbread table: 951 
Johannes Smetius, elder and younger: 
p- 4 
Solomon: 290, 472, X84-X86 
Oberstlojtnant Sommers: p. 6 


IHCOY XPICTE: 174, 443 
IHCOY XPICTOY: 2, 86-89, 167; cf. 443; 
R53 
IHCOYC: 447, 464 
IHCOYM XPHCTE: 476 
IHCOYN XPEICTON: 478 
IHCOYC XPEICTOC: 169, 720 
IHX: 314 
IH-XP: 336, 434 
IX XC: 574, 596 
IX: 193, 319 
ІХӨ: 183 
IXOYC: 149-153, 155-165, 176-180, 
` 190-192, 194-202, 204, 299, 302, 
303, 311, 312, 316-318, 342, 343, 
` 406, 420, 431-433, 435, 444, 453, 
455, 456, 460, 467, 576, R1, R3 





Maxwell Sommerville: p. 7; 734 
Staurogram: 26, 184, 451, X37, R88 
Flavius Stilicho: 73, 752 

Stork: 730 

Tacht-e Suleiman: 792 


Talmud: pp. 159—160, 166, 170 

Tamga: 802, 880, 881, 897, 994 

Tertullian: p. 53 

Tetragrammaton: 963 

Theodoric: 523 

Theodosius II: 76, X11, X21 

Thermantia, sister of Empress Maria: 
752 

Thetford Treasure: pp. 11 and 82 

Bórge Thorlacius: p. 6 

Tityrus: p. 54 

Trajan Decius: pp. 18 and 189 

Tree: Chapter 4, 316 

Trisagion: 481 

Tyche: 750 

Valentinian III: 572, X18 

Valerian I: p. 18 

Philips van Winghe: p. 2 

Varazadukta: 70 

Filippo Venuti: p. 5 

Francesco Vettori: p. 5 

Virgin: 440, 520, 521, 564, 584, 586, 595, 
596, 666-672, 705, 706, 771-776, 
X90-X93, X135 

Visigothic gems: 547-550 

Yusik: 70 

Zodiac: 471 


IIANTOKPATOP: 167 

САВА09: 169, 462, 472, 481, 652, 654, 
X114 

CO)THP: 169, 182, 446, 591, 593 

YIE IIATHP: 443 

YIO OEOY: 167 

YVICTOYC: 169 

XE OY: 479 

X-P: 334 

[XPJEICTOC IHCOYC METEMOY: X31 

XPEICTOY: 206 

XPICTE: 342, 462(?) 

XPICTOC: 464, 592, 655 

XPICTOY: 3, 103-110, 207 

XPICTOY IHCOY: 111 


Chi-rho monogram: 25, 40, 42, 48, 59, 69, 
112-132, 144—148, 150, 151, 166, 
181, 304, 305, 308, 331—333, 419, 
426, 430, 433, 442, 452, 461, 465, 571, 
572, 663, X22, X32-X35, X38, X39, 

X52, X60, X67, X69, X91, X97, X101, 











Indices 219 
X111, X140, Х141-Х144, R4-R23, IOY AIAN: 739 Other words and phrases: u = 
R25-R37, R39-R52, R54, R71, S18- IMANNOY: 186 ATIOCATIOCATIOCKYPIOCCABAQ)O: = 
$25 KAPIAN: 74 481 : 
Complex chi-rho monogram: 133-143 KAPIIIANON: 342 A-A: 225 


Chi-rho and IH monograms: 151, 321, 
411, 428, 433, 452 

Chi-rho and ІН-ӨҮ: 147 

Chi-rho and А-0): 571, 572, R24, R38 


Names of angels: 

AZAHA: 576 

ANANIA: 185 

APXANTEAOYC: 477 

BAPAHAM(?): 632 

TABPIHA: 141, 185, 462, 472, 576, 598, 
604, 630-631, 632 (TABPEIHA) 

EZOYCIE: 778 

KAPIIIHA: 479 

MIXAHA: 462, 472, 576, 598-601, 604, 
630—632, 695, 747, X108, X114 
O ATIOC MIXAHA: 600, 695 

OYPIHA: 472, 576, 604, 630, 632, 652, 
653, X114 

OYOPIHA: 630 

РАФАНА: 576, 631, X114 

PEMEAH: 576 

COYPIHA: 604 

XEPOYBIN: 477, 630, 962 


Names of Old Testament figures 
and saints: 

ATIE ГЕОРГІ: 698 
AAOYHA: 478 

ATIE OEOAOPI: 702 
IONAN: 658 

ATIE AEONTI: 616 
ATIE [M]HNA: 622 

ATIE ПРОКОПІ: 618 
...TI ..OP...IO...II.: 619 
COAOMON: 290, 472, R2 


Personal and place names: 
ATAOANTEAOY: 73 

ANA EIII: 587 

ANOYBIONN: 451 

ANTIOXOY: 599 

AIIOAQNIC O TOY ANEOYC: 625 
BACIAICCHC: 1 

TAYAENT: 58 

ENAEAEXIN: 175 

EPMIONHC VY XH: 70 
EY®HMIOY: 46, 47 

«YDE... Euphemios?: 44 
H.OYPIINIA.QEOAOT:: 463 
HPAKAITOC: 737 
OAAIA: 744 
OEOIIONTOY: 45 
OEOTEKNOY: 19 
IAKWB: 965 
IOYAIANOY:MIS и 


KECAPIA KAITITAAOKIA: 12 
AEONTIOY: 779 
AONTINOY: 741 
AOYKI: 396 
МАӨНМІС: 479 
MAPIA: 736, 743 
MAPKIANHN: 624 
MAPTINIANOY: 454 
MAPTYPI: 735 
МАТРООМА: 25 

МЕРОМ АГОҮСТЕ: 719 
NOCKEPAQ): X12 
EI@IAC: 12 
ONHCIMOC: 170 
ONOMACTOY: M12 
BACIAICCA OYAPAZAAOYKTA: 70 
IIANKPATHA: 479 
ПАМХАРІ: 1 
IIAYAINAC: 1 
IIAYAAINQ): 740 
ПОЛЕМОКОС: 18 
IIPO[BIJANOY: 25 
POMH XPYCOIIOAIC: 30 
CAMOYEA: 964 
CATOPNIAOY: 738 
CEYHPIANQ): 744 
CICINNOY: 20 
TAYPINOC: 590 
TIMOOEOY: 111 

YSIT IO: 742 
SOIBEION: X33 
XPICTOAOYAOC: 341 


Greek monograms: 457, 524-546, М1- 
M39 


Possible resolutions of Greek 
monograms: 

Akakios: 527 

Antoninou: 533 

Aurelios: M19 

Epiphaniou: 542 

Eutychios: 524 

Toannou: M10 

Toulianou: M9, M13 

Marias: 538 

Mariou: M31 

Markou: 532 £g X 
Maththaiou: 540 QE ж 
Pardou: M20 
Paulou: 529, M8 


A 


AEI ПОТЕ: 342 

AAAHAOYIA: 167 

ONGAAAEOV: 479 

ATIMHTOY IIEAIOY: 738 

BAI: 326 

BOHOHCO{N}: 599 

BOHOI: 173-175, 424, 569, 585, 599, 
622, 624, 652-654, 739-747 
BOHOI ТО) ФОРОҮМТІ (or variant): 

745, 746 
EIC ƏEOC [BOHOI]: 424, 624 
OE BOHOI: 175 
KYPIE (or variant) ВОНӨІ: 569, 739— 
741, 743-746 

XE BOHOI: 742 

AOZA (d6&0): 289 

EIC ӨБОС: 1, 595, 604, 665 

EIC ӨЕОС [BOHOI]: 424 

EIC @EOC EN OYPANOIC: 474 

EIC @EOC EN ОҮРАМО): 475, 476, 664 

EIC ƏEOC EIIH...: 405 

EN APXH HNO А(О)ГОС, (John 1:1): 576 

EIIIKAAOYMAI: 478 

EZOPKIZW: 477 

EYTYXI, EYTYXOC: 1, 735, 749 

EYXOMAI: 171 

ZEY®K AAIIIP OEXKT(?): 597 

ZHCAIC IIOAAOIC ETECIN: 736 — 

ZHCEC EN @EQ: 737 






























ZOH: 1, 748 ot 
TSN Hd tox Tax: 479 (UAI De A 
OEPAIIEYCON: 626 d 55 
KAAOC: 469 | PC 
К(ртос) pirdéov thy e<i>co<d6v> Kal fe 2 


тўу odd (Psalm 120 [121]: 8): 480 |, 
МЕГА ONOMA XEPOYBE477 | |(/ 
МЕГА TO ONOMA TOY MON(OY) QEOY: 

473 DENI 
METACTA(?)HC(?): 408 | 
MNHMONEYE: 166 
vócov: 479 Yi 
N/Y; С and X(?):353 ` 


SOT 
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Фүгіос: 479 

YTIA: 748, R2 

qaiosoc: 479 

ФОРОМТА: 477 

ФОРОҮМТІ: 174 

ФҮЛА...: R2 

Х-В: Х46 

ХАІРЕ КЕХАРІТОМЕМН О КС МЕТА 
COY, or variant (Luke 1:28): 771-774, 
X120 

XAP: 606 

XAPA: 583 

XAPIC: 721, 748, 750 
OY XAPIC: 749 

'"PYXHC: 170, 171 

@CANA: 478 





| Magical names and phrases: 

| ABAANATANAABA: 466 

| АВРАХА=: 470, 629, X114 

| АЕН ОҮ (Vowels): 443, 629 

| AIZQN: 971 

| AIQNIE: 961 

| AKATAAHMIITE: 961 

AKOYBTA: 965 

APTANNA: 443 

[BJAAHTO Q0): 443 

BEP@: 965 

EEEE AA...: 471 

ET BOC ГАР ЛАК AC ОФ?А AC TAN 
IAN XAA (atbash formula): 961 

pes GAAACCOEIAH: 961 

LER ӨЈЕССЕТСКН: 443 

—— ТАЕООВАФРЕМЕМОҮМОФӨІЛАРІКРІФІ- 

Se AEYEAI@PIPKIPAAIO@NYOMEN- 

— EPOABOE: 627 

IAIAYAQ: 629. 

IAQ: 169, 461, 467, 468, 470, 630, 965 






























DEO: 23, 48, 57, 172, 754, 755, R9, R15, 
R26, R45, R52, R55-R57, R60, X30 

DEVS AIV IADL[?]ENN: 27 

ICRATICOC (sic): 210 

IESV: 209 

IESV VVE TEV: 340 

IN DEO: X30 

NM S: 354 

OS NON COMINVETIS ES EO (John 
19:36): 758 

REVOCAT: 61 

SALVS: 148 

SOLOMON: R89, R90 

SPES IN DEO: R26, R60 

TETAGRAMETON: 963 

TTR III: 324 

VENVS VICTRI...: 465 

V:43 

VI: 55 

VIBAS: 753 

VIBAS IN CRISTO: R24 

VITA XPS: 579 

VIV: 41 

..IVAS: 38 

VIVA IN chi-rho: 59 

VIVAS: 52, 54, 69, 412, 756, R54 

VIVAS IN: X29 

VIVAS IN DEO: 23, 57, 172, 754, 755, 
R9, R15, R45, R52, R55-R57 

VIVAS IN DEO; between, chi-rho: 48 

VIVAS TVIS: 37 

VIVATIS: 35, 752 

XPS: 579 


Imperial names: 

ALARICVS REX GOTHORVM: 83 

CONSTANTIVS AVG: 12 

DIOCL MAXIM AVG: 715 

HONORI MARIA STELICHO SER- 
ENA VIVATIS/STELICHO SERENA 
ELCHERI THERMAANTIA VIVATIS: 
752 

DN HONORIVS AVG: X10 

RICIMER VINCAS: 85 

DN THEODOSIVS AVG: 76 


Personal names: 

APVLE: 40 

ARBORI : R24 

AUGVSTA: 43 

AGVSTINI: 579 

BASILIA: 21 

CAEN: 39 

CORN DVLCIS: 60 š 





Indices 





GVRDA: 55 

HELENAE: R50 
HERCVLAN: 53 
IANVARI: 69 
INNOCENTE ...: 62 
IOHANNES: X29 
ISVVRASEN: 755 
IVLIAE DONATAE: 308 
IVLIANE: 61 

IVSTINE: R9 

LVCIANE: 43 

LVXVRI HOMOBONE: 753 
MAXSENTI: 37 

PERE: 17 

PRIMVLE: 41 

ROGATE: 754 

FL. ROMVL.VEST. FECIT: 572 
R-V: 397 

RVFI: 305 

SEBERINA: R51 
SEPTIMI: 35 
SEPTIMINE: R51 
SERVANDA: 412 
SPESINIANE: 52 
STEPANVS: R50 
TELEGENIA: 757 
VICT: 39 

VITALIS: 757 

„DI: 57 


Latin monogram: 84, 307, 523, R91- R100 
Possible resolution of a Latin monogram: 
D(ominus) N(oster) THEODORICUS: 523 


Hebrew: 


Personal names and titles: 
NIN: 971, 988 

aN: 993 

MIN: 967 

DiT138: 1000 

MIN: 984 

MIN: 975 

UTS: 968 

MIMS: 985 

7971: 980 

12721: 966 

m: 975 

ктп: 989 

NINT: 974, 976, 992 
WIN: 987 

71211: 982 

tin: 968 

Tn: 989 

рп: 977 

Ut: 986 

Mi: 971, 981, 996 
jam: 995 

113»: 990 

HDN: 969, 986, 999: 

yum: 991 e Жз 
PS: 972, 981, 984,998 |0 





Indices 


WT: 971 
МПО: 993 
"15:973 
i832: 966 
i115: 998 

NN: 986 

172: 974 
хрло: 994 
NY: 983 
NSDND: 972, 983 
MAP: 995 
SIP: 976 
Nm: 994 
DA: 1001 
109%: 999 
1227: 1000 
DY: 982 

WU: 997 
КТО: 970, 973, 977, 991, 992, 97, 1002 
JY: 978 


Other words: 
YIDN: 954 
0901 NDS: 977 
177: 996 

21115: 1001 

20: 991 


Samaritan: 


en ka el yeshurun: 624 


Syriac: 


‘bdh dysw‘ (servant of Jesus): 902, 905, 
907, 908 

‘th’: 896, 905 

hs’ hy’ (“the living passion”): 909-918 

тӛтіп” (deacon): 904 

qšyš (priest): 897, 898 

knp ‘why (“a wing over him"): 900 


Personal names: 
Abraham ('brhm): 908 
Abdeh-d'Alaha (‘bdh d-‘th’): 904 
Abdeh-de-rabban (‘bdh drb())n): 903 
Ada (27): 907 

Ayub (yw): 920 
Ya(h)balaha (yblh’): 900 





Yohanan: 936 

Jesus (ysw‘): 898, 901 

Mani, the Apostle of Jesus Christ: 939 
Marcion (mrqywn): 897 

Miriam (mrym): 899 

Shabta (422): 901 


Arabic: 


'abd allah: 894 

“I belong to God, who knows the Passion": 
930 

Musa Ibn Muhammad (mws’ bn mhma): 
932 

ni'ma, (grace)?: 931 


Pahlavi (Middle Persian): 


pst'n 1. yzdty (or variant): 788, 858, 867, 
868, 877, 880—882, 887 

pst'n 'L yzdty MNW plyt' sm'n W (z)myk 
AP$ ККА [MH] pts: 892 

avasta: 787 

ріп L y$wdy: 874, 886 

bar «i» rozgar?: 889 

bw(cy)m W bxs: 781 

drod: 786 

hwn’lsy: 876 

KLYTN-m 'L LK PWN SM MR'XY AP-m 
YDH LK nn'y: 890 

MLXY ZY PWN’ sm’ nn(.) bwcy MN bcky 
[n]mc' psty [']L LK AYTY: 891 

p'ky: 896 

vurroyed: 785 

ywm 3pyl: 882 

умт Spyr: 871 

yazdan yasn: 883 

yzdty AYT(Y): 875 

zkydy: 888 


Personal and place names and titles: 
Abraham (rx): 872 

Balasagan: 780 

Bishapür?: 860 

brsp’ (Bar-Sabba): 783, 880 
Bar-Samas: 885 
Bar-Zirba(?): 886 
Brikh-I$0': 887 
Daniel (d'nyly): 879 | 


















































Fray: 853 
Huvan: 780 
Jacob (y’kwpy): 871, 878 E 
Jesus (ywd): 781, 874, 886, 22 
I$o'-bandag: 859 
YeSu-yazan: 873 — 
Katholikos: 780 Зу 
Me&ih-hayyar (msyxxdyb') 893 
Mihren: 811 

Nisan: 877 

титр: 884 

Ohrmazd GuSnasp: 782 
Perözdukht: 895 

Ram: 853 

Säsän: 895 

Sasan-Marg: 895 

Seboxt: 854 d 
Yazd-bozam: 784 Dec JJI 
Yohannan: 855, 856 422% 
Yozbar: 873 E 


Doubtful and false inscriptions: 


А-Х-0): X56 
HAEIC PX HI: X43 
IHCOYC, IEXC: X91 
IHCOYC XPEICTOC: X36 
ІН-ХӨ: X45 

IXOYC: X41, X42, X47, X121 

AAYI SZANOE NONT IAG) YII ЕШ: хив | = 
ОРФЕОС BAKKIKOC: X94 
Chi-rho: X143-144 | 
Chi-rho, А-0): X35, Х140-142. 
Chi-rho, AMO TEDVLCIS: X37 | 
Chi-rho, IXOYC: X38 
Chi-rho, TA: X39 
@-A: X55 


AMO; RV.FIICO (2: Х54 | 
AMO TE DVLCIS, Chi-rho: 
ANET: X95 

DN. LEO. ET. CONST: 

















Cat.No. 3 (a and b) 


Chap ter 2 


Cat.No. 5 


Cat.No. 2 (a and b) 









уыт ла C 


| 
| 
| 


Cat.No. 4 


Cat.No. 6 





— | 





Chapter 2 


Cat.No. 8 
Cat.No. 11 (a and b) 


о 





COSTANTE | 
Т» Amen 








Cat.No. 9 (a and b) 
10 (a and b) 





Cat. No. 7 (a and b) 


Cat.No. 


RES E e 
x — — ——————— AAA SL c 
— SS + 








Cat.No. 13 (a and b) 


w 


R 





Cat.No. 14 (a and b) 


Cat.No. 15 (a and b) 


Chapter 2 











Cat.No. 16 (a and b) 


Cat.No. 17 (a and b) 








Cat.No. 19 





Cat.No. 20 
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Introduction 


Helen K. Bond and Larry W. Hurtado 


The essays gathered together in this volume are some of the highlights of a 
conference organized by Edinburgh University’s Centre for the Study of Chris- 
tian Origins in July 2013. After years of playing second fiddle to Paul, Peter 
has been the focus of a number of scholarly works over the last decade, and so 
it seemed like an opportune time to gather together an international team of 
experts to reconsider the apostle and his legacy within the early church. The 
conference was a great success, attracting over seventy delegates and twenty- 
two papers. The constraints of space meant that we could not publish all the 
proceedings — the essays reproduced here are those the editors consider to 
be the most significant, with an eye also to even coverage of the first three 
centuries in particular. 

Two authors in the collection deserve special mention: one for his pres- 
ence, the other for his absence. Although the conference was not specifi- 
cally designed around the work of Professor Markus Bockmuehl, he quickly 
emerged as the undisputed guest of honor. As the author of two major recent 
works on Peter,’ virtually all of our contributors interacted with his scholarship 
in one way or another. We are extremely grateful to Professor Bockmuehl for 
his good-humored discussions throughout the conference and are pleased to 
be able to include his reflections on Hans Urs von Balthasar as the conclud- 
ing essay in the volume. The second author is Sean Freyne. Professor Freyne 


1. Markus Bockmuehl, The Remembered Peter in Ancient Reception and Modern Debate, 
WUNT 1/262 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010); Simon Peter in Scripture and Memory: The New 
Testament Apostle in the Early Church (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2012). 
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agreed with great enthusiasm to offer a paper at the conference, and we had 
looked forward to learning from his extensive knowledge of Galilean archae- 
ology. Sadly, he became ill shortly before the conference and died not long 
after. He did manage to send us a copy of what he intended to say, however, 
and after editing it lightly we have included it in the collection. 

We have arranged the papers (as at the conference) in roughly chrono- 
logical order, starting with the “historical Peter” and then moving on to the 
apostle's literary afterlives, both within the New Testament and in later, non- 
canonical literature. A chapter is also devoted to early traditions concerning 
Peter as evinced by Roman archaeology. 

Larry Hurtado sets the scene for our discussion of Peter in the opening 
paper. He considers the portraits of Peter from three generations of Protes- 
tant scholars spanning the mid-twentieth to the early twenty-first centuries 
— Oscar Cullmann, Martin Hengel, and Markus Bockmuehl. He asks what 
prompted their interest in Peter, discusses what aims and context are being 
addressed, and shows how their reconstructions illustrated contemporary 
Protestant scholarship just as much as the historical Peter they purported to 
describe. 

Our next five essays are devoted to the “historical Peter” Hurtados paper 
warned us that the historical Peter might prove as elusive as his historical 
master, and rather than present overarching portraits of the apostle (three 
of which have already been given by Hurtado), the papers in this section all 
seek to contribute to a particular aspect of the historical Peter. Sean Freyne 
draws on his prodigious knowledge of both the writings of Flavius Josephus 
and archaeology of first-century Galilee to provide a portrait of the fishing 
industry on Lake Tiberias. Recent work at Bethsaida, Tarichea, and the many 
harbors along the shore — including the famous “Galilee boat” — have con- 
tributed to our knowledge not only of fishing and associated industries but 
also of their contribution to the local economy. All of this may not help us 
to understand Peter directly, but it paints a picture of a world with which 
he was familiar. 

Margaret Williams analyzes Jewish onomastic practices to chart the vari- 
ous names by which Peter was known. In a beautifully argued piece, she sug- 
gests that Peter grew up as “Simon bar Yonah,’ and that his name was changed 
to “Kephas” by Jesus at the start of his ministry. Strangely perhaps, only Peter 
and the sons of Zebedee seem to have received nicknames, but we should 
not be particularly surprised if we find it hard now to work out what they 
meant — as Williams observes, it is in the nature of nicknames that they are 
only really meaningful to insiders. Later on, as he established himself within 
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the Jerusalem church, our apostle began to be known as “Peter” (the Greek 
translation of Kephas), and was known in this way both in Rome and also the 
West, where a Greek, non-Jewish name was an advantage. 

The next two essays deal, in rather different ways, with the question of 
Peter's theology. Helen Bond tackles the vexed problem of Papias’s claim that 
Peter had some connection with Marks Gospel. Scholars are rightly wary of 
Раріа55 testimony, noting its apologetic aim to give the Gospel more status 
by linking it with the leading apostle. But the bishops clear apologetic agenda 
does not necessarily mean that his testimony is of no value whatsoever. Be- 
neath the rhetoric, Bond suggests, there might be a genuine recollection that 
Peter did in fact have a connection to the author of Mark. Taking the work of 
Joel Marcus as а test case, she analyzes the reasons why the Petrine connection 
is often rejected, suggesting that some are rather dated nowadays, and attempts 
to carve out a more moderate position by drawing on social memory, Mark’s 
links with the biographical tradition, and the evangelist's use of Peter as a lit- 
erary character. She concludes that there might well have been a link between 
Peter and Mark's Gospel, though any attempts to reconstruct Peter's theology 
would be perilous in the extreme. 

Jonathan Lo asks if Peter really said the things attributed to him in the 
speeches of Acts. This, of course, is a long-standing debate within scholarship, 
with a spectrum of opinion ranging from those who argue that the speeches 
are solely products of Lukan invention through to those who assert that Luke 
drew on existing sources and traditions. Lo explores the topic through three 
lenses: Greco-Roman conventions, Luke‘ literary style, and the Christology 
of Acts. He concludes that the issue of historicity may well have been more 
important to the author of Acts than is generally supposed, though he is suit- 
ably wary of taking the speeches as verbatim reports. What the narrative of 
Acts does confirm, however, is the historical Peters prominence in the early 
church, and his role as primary witness to his resurrected Lord. 

In the final essay in this section, Timothy Barnes considers Peter's death 
in Rome, robustly arguing that Peter was not crucified (as tradition asserts) 
but burned alive. The primary evidence here is John 21:18-19, which makes it 
clear that Peter was to be clothed prior to his death, not stripped naked as was 
the case with crucifixion. This fits perfectly with Tacituss description of Nero's 
execution of Christians in Rome in 64, where large numbers were executed on 
the charge of arson. Nero included additional and innovative mockeries to the 
spectacle, including dressing some in animal skins and setting others alight 
with their arms extended as if on crosses. This, however, was not a modified 
form of crucifixion (as is generally supposed), but a modified form of burning 
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alive. The association of Peter's death with Nero’ atrocities finds corroboration 
in 1 Clement, the Ascension of Isaiah, and the Apocalypse of Peter. 

The next group of essays focuses on Peter in the New Testament, either 
as a literary character or a putative author of letters. John Markley considers 
Peter’s apparent lack of understanding in the Synoptic tradition. He rightly 
highlights the problems with the use of terms such as “positive” and "negative; 
used widely by redaction critics and more recently within literary analyses. In- 
stead, he identifies “human imperception” as a theme in apocalyptic literature, 
employed particularly when a human being is faced with divinely revealed 
mysteries beyond his or her comprehension. If this is indeed the background 
to the Synoptic presentation of Peter's slowness to comprehend, then the por- 
trayal of Peter in these Gospels is not “negative,” but rather serves to cast him 
as a recipient of revelation. 

Jason Sturdevant looks at the character of Peter in the Fourth Gospel. 
Noting that Peter has tended to be contrasted with the Beloved Disciple, he 
charts the change in scholarship from seeing Peter as a negative symbol of the 
mainstream church to the more popular view today in which Peter and the 
Beloved Disciple are both perceived in a positive, yet different, manner (with 
the Beloved Disciple as the ideal witness and Peter as Jesus’ successor as the 
protector of the flock). Even this more nuanced reading, he suggests, misses a 
key component in Peter’s characterization: the presentation of Jesus as Peter's 
guide throughout the Gospel, correcting and teaching Peter in his journey 
to discipleship. Through close attention to a number of key texts, Sturdevant 
charts Peter’s development from initial self-reliance to a mature and full sub- 
mission to God's will. 

Finn Damgaard looks at Peter in Luke-Acts, noting that these two works 
offer what is probably the most positive portrait of the apostle in the New 
Testament Gospels. Given Luke's favorable portrait of Peter, however, he asks 
why this evangelist decided to include a heavily edited version of the denial 
scene rather than simply omitting it. The answer, he suggests, lies in Luke 
22:32, with its instruction to Peter to "strengthen your brothers;' a command 
that refers not simply to the disciples (as is often thought) but to the people 
more generally. The denial scene allows Luke to show that Peter, like Paul, 
experienced a change or reversal prior to his new ministry as a preacher of 
repentance. Peter's denial and subsequent turning reflect the peoples involve- 
ment in the crucifixion and their subsequent repentance. It also parallels Paul's 
"conversion;' as Peter's own paradigmatic experience of repentance/conver- 
sion. Although Peter does not himself refer to his denial and repentance in 
his missionary speeches in Acts, the implication of Luke's narrative seems to 
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be that it is precisely his own denials that enable him to strengthen the people 
and take up a leading position in the church. 

Sean Adams examines the representation of Peter as literate, a “text bro- 
ker,’ across several early Christian writings, beginning with references in the 
Acts of the Apostles, and then turning to texts ascribed to Peter. His survey 
includes the New Testament writings, 1 Peter and 2 Peter, and the other texts in 
the “Petrine corpus”: Gospel of Peter, Apocalypse of Peter, Acts of Peter, Preach- 
ing of Peter, Epistle of Peter to James, Epistle of Peter to Philip, and The Homilies 
and Recognitions of the pseudo-Clementine literature. Adams argues that the 
ascription of literacy to Peter expressed in 1 Peter and the early acceptance of 
Peter's authorship of the writing likely provided the foundation for the subse- 
quent treatment of Peter as literate and a writer of texts. 

The key question pursued by Matthew Novenson is why there are epistles 
in particular ascribed to Peter. He contends that the canonical 1 Peter seems 
to have been the earliest text written in Peters name, and was likely influential 
on the author of 2 Peter. Thereafter, we have the two apocryphal writings, The 
Epistle of Peter to James and The Epistle of Peter to Philip, neither of which 
seems to show much dependence or direct inspiration from either of the two 
New Testament writings. Novensons general conclusion is that “there was 
nothing inevitable about the production of this small corpus of Petrine letters,” 

that other apostles were ascribed apocryphal gospels and acts, but not epis- 
tles. So he judges that the Petrine epistles are “an anomaly in early Christian 
literature, a happy accident? 

Todd Still surveys references to Peter in the collection of early Christian 
writings known today as “the Apostolic Fathers.’ Judging that in these texts 
Peter is nota “flat” character, but instead has a certain complexity, it is difficult 
to reduce it to some simple picture. In general, however, Peter serves variously 
as “a paragon of, and a paradigm for the faith” shared by the various authors 
of these texts. 

Paul Hartog probes the reception of Peter in two early texts more often 
linked with Pauline Christianity: 1 Clement and Polycarps Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians. Despite the paucity of overt references to Peter, Hartog argues that 
there is subtle evidence of a reception of Peter in the Pauline circles reflected 
in these two texts, Peter “framed within a more fundamental imaging of Paul.’ 
Offering the analogy of the Russian matryoshka doll, Hartog proposes “the 
reception of Peter nested within the overt reception of Paul? 

Addressing а topic related to the focus of Sean Adams's essay, Will Ruth- 
erford contributes a detailed analysis of the representation of Peter as having a 
“scribal” competence, with special reference to the text known as The Preaching 
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of Peter (preserved as a set of excerpts in Clement of Alexandria's Stromata). 
But Rutherford also seeks the social provenance of The Preaching of Peter, 
proposing that it lies in some circle of Alexandrian Jewry. 

Tobias Nicklas gives an extended study of perspectives on Peter in so- 
called gnostic texts, and finds several. In some, there is an explicit and/or 
implicit polemic against Peter. In some others, Peter is compared (somewhat 
unfavorably) to other figures ascribed superior revelations. In still others, Peter 
holds a certain authority, and is claimed by the particular “in-group” behind 
each of these texts. Nicklas also notes with some puzzlement that texts re- 
flecting very different views of Peter were sometimes put together in the same 
codex, as if those who read the texts in question did not perceive or care deeply 
about the differences. 

In a wide-ranging study of Peter in noncanonical gospels, epistles, apoc- 
alypses, and acts, Paul Foster provides a further survey that complements 
several of the other contributions to this volume. He notes a striking diver- 
sity, Peter peripheral in some cases, a central and heroic figure in others, a 
more negative figure in still other texts. Foster argues that this radical diversity 
works against Bockmuehl’s contention that the representation of Peter in early 
Christianity continued to be shaped in some measure by “living memories.” 

In light of the more well-known tradition connecting Peter with Rome, 
Paul Parvis asks the somewhat puckish question: When did Peter become 
bishop of Antioch? The serious point of Parvis's essay is to trace when and 
why Peter came to be referred to (by some early Christians, but not all) as the 
first/founding bishop of Antioch. Parvis shows that the Antioch connection 
comes clearly into view sometime in the late fourth century, and he proposes 
that it reflects various factors, including the desire of individuals (e.g., Jerome) 
and also churches of the East to assert their importance. 

With Peter Lampes paper we turn our attention to archaeology, specifically 
views of Peter in third- and fourth-century Rome, as they can be reconstructed 
from epigraphy and (particularly funeral) iconography. Lampe looks both at 
the traditional location of Peter’s burial (held to be at the site of the Vatican 
since the mid-second century) and also the memorial to Saints Peter and Paul 
at St. Sebastian on the Via Appia, which Lampe suggests came to prominence 
during the persecution of Valerian when Christians were prevented from vis- 
iting their cemeteries. Also surveyed here are catacomb frescoes and sarcoph- 
agi, many of which (particularly the latter) contain images of Peter, variously 
depicted as denier, teacher, new Moses, or intercessor. Lampe suggests that the 
upper-class owners of the sarcophagi liked to associate themselves with Peter, 
thereby linking themselves to church authority and leadership. 
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ques ons about the role of Peter, popes, and church leadership, sing 
on references to Peter in the celebrated Catholic theologian Hans Urs von 
Balthasar. Bockmuehl concludes that von Balthasar’s treatment of Peter is too 
abstract to serve these continuing questions in much ofa practical way. 


Finally, the editors would like to thank the Centre for the Study of Christian 
Origins committee for organizing the conference: Sean Adams, Frank Dicken, 
Paul Foster, Ray Lozano, Matthew Novenson, Paul Parvis, Sara Parvis, and 
Margaret Williams. Invaluable IT help was provided by Mark Batluck and 
Andrew Kelley, and abundant administrative support from Jean Reynolds in 
the School of Divinity office. Special thanks go to Ray Lozano and his team 
of helpers at the conference itself, who ensured the smooth running of the 
whole event. Particular mention should be made of Joshua Coutts and Joshua 
Mann, who, with Ray's careful guidance, kept the bar going, and ensured that 
Edinburgh is now the home of the legendary G&T. 


CHAPTER 1 


The Apostle Peter in Protestant Scholarship: 
Cullmann, Hengel, and Bockmuehl 


Larry W. Hurtado 


When it comes to apostles, Protestant scholars write about Paul, overwhelm- 
ingly. Ever since Martin Luther's discovery in Paul's letters of what was for 
him a revolutionary understanding of God's righteousness as a gift received 
through faith, Protestant scholars have found in Paul the unrivaled focus of 
their scholarly attention. To be sure, Paul, uniquely among the apostles, left 
us with several letters, all of which are invaluable snapshots of earliest Chris- 
tianity (perhaps especially the Corinthian letters), some of them (especially 
Romans and also Galatians) remarkable discourses on Christian faith that 
justifiably have occupied scholars down the centuries. 

Peter, on the other hand, has not fared so well, at least among Protestant 
scholars. He has been hailed sometimes subsequently as “Prince of the Apos- 
tles; and the first bishop of Rome, from whom (in Roman Catholic tradition) 
the papal office is posited as deriving. He is presented in all four Gospels as 
the spokesman for the Twelve, and is cited by Paul as the first one in the list 
of those chosen witnesses to whom the risen Jesus appeared (1 Cor. 15:3-8). 
Nevertheless, at least in Protestant scholarship, Peter has not received anything 
like the attention given to Paul.’ Indeed, at the risk of some exaggeration, one 
could say that Paul is the de facto chief apostle for Protestants, and Peter is for 


1. I take the “Cephas” (кпфас) in 1 Cor. 15:5 (as in Paul's other uses of this name) to be 
Paul's way of referring to the figure more known subsequently as “Peter.” On the issue, see, 
e.g., Bart D. Ehrman, “Cephas and Peter,’ JBL 109 (1990): 463-74; Dale C. Allison, “Peter and 
Cephas: One and the Same,’ JBL 111 (1992): 489-95; earlier, J. K. Elliott, “Кпфас: Zipwv ПЕтрос: 
6 Петрос: An Examination of New Testament Usage,’ NovT 14 (1972): 241-56; and now Mar- 
garet H. Williams in this volume, pp. 30-45. 
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Roman Catholics. Protestants revere and study Paul particularly for his theol- 
ogy, whereas Roman Catholic tradition has revered and emphasized Peter as 
the figure who represents the notion of Jesus’ authority being conferred, that 
authority claimed in the Roman Catholic Church itself? Indeed, it may be that 
one reason for the comparative neglect of Peter among Protestant scholars has 
been precisely that Roman Catholic tradition has ascribed to him such signif- 
icance, particularly in asserting the claims for the Roman Catholic Church, 
and especially for the papacy. 

So, when Protestant New Testament scholars give Peter their serious atten- 
tion, it is worth noticing, and worth asking why they do so. In this presentation, 
I consider three important instances of Protestant New Testament scholars of 
the twentieth and early twenty-first centuries who have produced significant 
studies of Peter.” In each case, I consider what seems to have prompted the 
work and/or what aim and context are addressed, and so what each work tells 
us about Protestant scholarship at the time, as well as what these scholars tell 
us about Peter. My aim here, obviously, is not a complete survey of Protestant 
writings on Peter, but rather to consider these three particularly significant 
efforts, each of them from an important New Testament scholar in his own 


generation. 


Oscar Cullmann 


Among New Testament scholars of the mid-twentieth century, Oscar Cull- 
mann (1902-1999) was certainly a prominent figure.* Cullmann’s book on 


2. The scholarly studies of Paul's theology form an ocean that cannot be charted here. 
Illustrative is the huge study by James D. G. Dunn, The Theology of Paul the Apostle (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998). 

3. So, I do not consider here valuable studies by Roman Catholic scholars, e.g., Rudolf 
Pesch, Simon Petrus. Geschichte und geschichtliche Bedeutung des ersten Jüngers (Stuttgart: 
Anton Hiersemann, 1980); Pheme Perkins, Peter: Apostle for the Whole Church (Columbia: 
University of South Carolina Press, 1994; republished Minneapolis: Fortress, 2000); Christian 
Grappe, Images de Pierre aux deux premiers siécles, Études d'histoire et de philosophie reli- 
gieuses 75 (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1995). 

4. Although Rudolf Bultmann might be cited by many as the most salient and influential 
NT scholar of that time, I think Cullmann has to be seen as the NT scholar who in some ways 

offered the major Continental alternative to Bultmann, and who was the most significant com- 
petitor. From 1948 onward, Cullmann simultaneously held chairs in Basel, the Sorbonne, and 
the Protestant theological faculty in Paris. In the English-speaking world in the 19505-19605, 
Cullmanns works were translated earlier and were more widely read than Bultmann%. For a 
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Peter is commonly cited as a landmark study, and it remains important to 
this day. The first edition appeared in 1952 in German and in French, with an 
English translation (of the German) in 1953. The multilingual publication of 
the book shows that he clearly intended it to be noticed, and also that he had 
a wide readership interested in what he wrote. A second edition, “a complete 
and thorough revision of almost the entire volume,’ in which Cullmann en- 
gaged “the historical and exegetical problems” raised by his discussion, ap- 
peared in 1960 (German), and an English translation of this edition followed 
in 1962.° In his preface to the second edition of the English translation, Floyd 
Filson hailed Cullmanns book as, to that date, “the most thorough and in- 
formative study of Peter by any Protestant scholar?" The work is noteworthy 
for several reasons. 

We may begin by noting the impressive scope of the study. Though not 
a large book (242 pages in the English translation), it covers considerable 
ground. As indicated more clearly in the title of the English-language editions, 
Cullmann addressed both the major historical and the major theological ques- 
tions. Moreover, in his discussion of historical questions (which occupies the 
greater part of the book) Cullmann engaged in considerable depth both the 
varied textual data in the New Testament and other early Christian writings, 
including "liturgical sources" that refer to festivals observing the martyrdom 


brief description of Cullmanns work together with a bibliography, see “Cullmann, Oscar, in 
Dictionary of Biblical Interpretation, ed. John H. Hayes (Nashville: Abingdon, 1999), 1:234-35. 
In commemoration of Cullmanns role in the establishment of the Ecumenical Institute of 
Tantur (Jerusalem), a fuller account of Cullmann, focusing on his ecumenical activities and 
especially his role in, and response to, Vatican II, is given by André Birmelé, “Oscar Cullmann: 
In the Service of Biblical Theology and Ecumenism,’ Institute for Ecumenical Research, Octo- 
ber 2012, http://www.ecumenical-institute.org/wp-content/uploads/2012/11/ActuelCullmann 
Jerusalem2o12English.pdf. There is a brief autobiographical account in Karl Barth and Oscar 
Cullmann, “Karl Barth and Oscar Cullmann on Their Theological Vocation,” SJT 14 (1961): 
229-33 (225-33). 

5. Oscar Cullmann, Petrus. Jiinger, Apostel, Martyrer: Das historische und das theologische 
Problem (Zürich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1952); Cullmann, Saint Pierre: Disciple, apötre, martyr. His- 
toire et théologie (Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1952); Cullmann, Peter: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr. 
A Historical and Theological Study, trans. Floyd V. Filson (London: SCM, 1953). 

6. In my discussion I refer to this English translation of the second edition: London: 
SCM, 1962, reprint edition, Waco: Baylor University Press, 2011. I cite here Cullmanns fore- 
word to the second edition, p. 15. The third German edition (Zürich: Theologischer Verlag, 
1985) seems essentially a reprint of the second edition. At a couple of points Cullmann (Peter, 
preface and p. 184 n. 80) referred to another book that he planned to produce, Peter and the 
Pope, but it never appeared. 

7. Floyd V. Filson, preface to Cullmann, Peter, p. 8. 
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of Peter, and also the archaeological evidence purporting to concern Peter in 
Rome, some of which had come to light only shortly before Cullmann’s book 
appeared." One has to admire the breadth of Cullmann’ scholarship and the 
sure-footed manner in which he threaded his way through this wide-ranging 


and diverse material. 

So, a brief review of some of his conclusions is appropriate here. Sur- 
veying the various names that Peter bears in the New Testament, Cullmann 
proposed that “Symeon” and/or the “native Greek” “Simon” could have been 
Peter's given name(s), noting the presence of Greek language in Galilee from 
the fourth century BCE, and citing a probable analogy in “Paul/Saul.”” As for 
"Kepha(s)" (R5*5), a common noun in Aramaic and not evidenced as a given 
name among ancient Jews, Cullmann judged that it originated as a title given 
to Peter/Simon by Jesus, citing as analogy the report that Jesus gave the epithet 
“Boanerges” to the two sons of Zebedee (Mark 3:17).'? 

But, for Cullmann, the occasion when Jesus likely first called Peter “Kepha” 
was an important matter too. Noting the various settings given in the Gospels 
in which Peter is given the title "rock" (see Mark 3:16; John 1:42; Matt. 16:18), 
Cullmann devoted a lengthy chapter (pp. 164-217) to making a case that Je- 


8. Cullmanns discussion of excavations: Peter, pp. 131-56. He concluded (p. 156), “Тһе 
archaeological investigations do not permit us to answer in either a negative or an affirmative 
way the question as to the stay of Peter in Rome. The grave of Peter cannot be identified?" But 
he also judged that the evidence speaks "in favour of the report that the execution of Peter 
took place in the Vatican district." In 1968, Pope Paul VI declared that the bones of Peter had 
been identified, but this has by no means settled the question. See esp. Graydon F. Snyder, 
“Survey and a ‘New’ Thesis on the Bones of Peter,” BA 32(1969): 2-24; and for an analysis by 
a Roman Catholic scholar, Daniel W. O'Connor, Peter in Rome: The Literary, Liturgical, and 
Archaeological Evidence (New York: Columbia University Press, 1969); O'Connor, “Peter in 
Rome: A Review and Position,” in Christianity, Judaism and Other Greco-Roman Cults, ed. 
Jacob Neusner (Leiden: Brill, 1975), 2:146-60. For a still more recent review of the Vatican 
excavations, see Peter Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus: Christians at Rome in the First Two 
Centuries, trans. Michael Steinhauser (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2003), pp. 104-16, who judges 
that the tropaion found is that mentioned by Gaius (ca. 200 CE, quoted in Eusebius, H.E. 
2.25.7), and that “around the middle of the second century . . . Christians stood on the 
Vatican at a place they identified as a grave,’ which they likely identified as Peter's grave 
(pp. 104-5). 

9. Cullmann, Peter, p. 19. 

10. Cullmann, Peter, pp. 21-23. Mark (3:17) renders “Boanerges” (Boavnpyéc) as "sons 
of thunder" (vioù Вроутӣс̧), which seems a somewhat free translation of the likely Hebrew 
or Aramaic expression in question, e.g., Hebrew 127 732 (= “sons of agitation/tumult”). See, 
e.g., the discussion in Adela Yarbro Collins, Mark, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007), 


PP. 219-20. 
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sus’ saying in Matthew 16:17-18, specifically Jesus’ positing Peter as “this rock” 
upon which Jesus will build his church, preserves something of an incident in 
Jesus’ ministry in which the title “Керһа” was first given to Peter. Cullmann 
also urged as “a very strong exegetical probability” that the actual/original 
historical occasion for this was in “the framework of the Last Supper,’ in the 
hours before Jesus’ looming arrest and death, and that Matthew relocated 
the bestowal of the title (somewhat awkwardly) into the Caesarea Philippi 
exchange." Matthew’s reason for doing so, says Cullmann, was to balance and 
soften the reference a few verses later (16:22-23) to Peter as “the instrument of 
the devil’? Nevertheless, although Cullmann devoted a sizeable space in the 
book to making this argument, he concluded it by urging that the authenticity 
of the tradition that Jesus gave the title "Kepha" to Peter and the reason for 
his doing so were what mattered, and that these did not "stand or fall with the 
acceptance of this theory concerning the original setting”! 

As to how to take the saying, judging that "all Protestant interpretations 
that seek in one way or another to explain away the reference to Peter [as the 
rock upon which Jesus says he will build his ekklesia] seem to me unsatisfac- 
tory, Cullmann insisted that this saying in Matthew 16:18, “upon this rock 
I will build my church,’ really does designate “the person of Simon" as the 
foundation-rock in question. 


Upon this disciple, who in the lifetime of Jesus possessed the specific ad- 
vantages and the specific weaknesses of which the Gospels speak, upon him 
who was then their spokesman, their representative in good as well as in 
bad, and in this sense was the rock of the group of disciples — upon him is 
to be founded the Church, which after the death of Jesus will continue his 
work upon the earth.'* 


Traditional Roman Catholic exegesis, thus, was correct in rejecting other 
referents for the “rock” in the saying; but Catholic tradition in turn errs, in- 
sisted Cullmann, *in an even more arbitrary way when it tries to find in this 


11, Cullmann, Peter, pp. 164-91, citing p. 191. 

12. Cullmann, pp. 184-86. 

13. Cullmann, Peter, p. 191. As indicated in the interconfessional study, Peter in the New 
Testament, ed. Raymond E. Brown, Karl P. Donfried, and John Reumann (Minneapolis: Augs- 
burg; New York: Paulist Press, 1973), p. 85, “Cullmann has not had much following in this 
hypothesis; and there is greater support for the thesis that the pre-Matthean setting, in whole 
or in part, was post-resurrectional.” 

14. Cullmann, Peter, p. 213. 
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text a reference to ‘successors: ” There is “not a single word" in the passage 

that justifies positing successors of Peter.'? Likewise, the reference to Peter 

(John 21:16-17) as summoned by the risen Jesus to feed the “sheep/lambs” “is 

certainly limited by his martyrdom!" In the Matthew 16:18 saying, it is only 
the building of the ekklesia that proceeds into the future, “not the laying of 
the foundation of the rock on which [it] is built?” To quote Cullmann, “In 
Matthew 16:18 Peter is addressed in his unrepeatable apostolic capacity: 
Cullmann granted that functions of Peter rightly continue, specifically men- 
tioning the reference to “the keys of the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. 16:19) as 
referring to “church leadership,’ but this should not be restricted to one form 
of leadership or one office, such as that of the bishop of Rome. Cullmann 
insisted that, just as Jesus’ death and resurrection are one-time events with 
continuing force/significance, so Peter as “rock” and the “loosing and bind- 
ing” promised to him pertain to Peter alone, who “represents once for all the 
earthly foundation, the beginning who supports the whole structure of the 
ekklesia that is to be built in the future? 

Time does not permit a further survey of the various matters Cullmann 
addressed. Instead, I want to consider the situation and purposes behind his 
book, a work in which he obviously invested a great deal of effort. As noted 
already, the original edition appeared in 1952, when Europe was still recover- 
ing from World War II, the “Cold War” was developing, and, most relevantly, 
there were fervent efforts to promote ecumenical relations among the various 
Christian denominations. Cullmann was himself profoundly concerned to 
promote ecumenicity and to help shape it, with a particular emphasis that 
church unity could only be a unity in diversity, the various Christian commu- 
nions complementing and correcting imbalances in one another, not aiming 
for some uniformity in beliefs, structures, or practices. 


15. Cullmann, Peter, p. 213. 

16. Cullmann, Peter, p. 214 (emphasis original). 

17. Cullmann, Peter, p. 214 (emphasis original). In support, Cullmann cited other NT 
passages that refer to the foundation of the church, e.g., Eph. 2:20; Rom. 15:20; 1 Cor. 3:10; 
Gal. 2:9; Rev. 21:14, 19. 

18. Cullmann, Peter, p. 215. 

19. Cullmann, Peter, p. 217. It is interesting, not to say a bit curious, but probably deliber- 
ate, that the collective study project, Peter in the New Testament (n. 13 above), did not engage 
this question about whether Matt. 16:18-19 provides a basis for Roman Catholic teaching about 
succession as embodied in the pope. 

20. I draw here on Birmelé, “Oscar Cullmann,’ cited earlier. In later years Cullmann con- 
tinued promoting his vision, publishing a more thorough expression of it in a book: Lunité par 
la diversité (Paris: Cerf, 1986); German edition, Einheit durch Vielfalt (Tübingen: Mohr, 1986). 
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It seems obvious that Cullmann’s work on Peter was intended to focus on 
him asa figure particularly iconic for bridging different versions of Christianity. 
It is significant that nearly 40 percent of the book is devoted to the exegetical and 
theological issues surrounding Jesus’ saying addressed to Peter in Matthew 16:17- 
19, with a special concern to determine whether and how this saying to Peter 
might validly apply to later church leadership. As we have noted, Cullmann’s 
own position was that both traditional Roman Catholic and Protestant claims 
were wrong, and he sought to promote a corrective to them, in which the figure 
of Peter was both unrepeatable in his role as “rock,” and yet also indicative of the 
continuing validity and importance of church leadership and the shepherding 
of the church. 

The date of the second edition of Cullmann’s Peter book (German 1960, 
English 1962) reflects his continued concern and involvement in intercon- 
fessional matters. Cullmann was deeply interested in the developments re- 
flected in Vatican II (1962-1965), and was invited as a personal guest of both 
John XXIII and Paul VI, the only guest invited to four of the council's sessions, 
and “often invited to private engagements to offer his theological and personal 
advice” He remained firm in his rejection of the Roman Catholic papal claim 
of exclusive succession to Peter: “Neither from Scripture nor from the history 
of the ancient Church can a divine right for the primacy of Rome be derived.””* 
Nevertheless, he clearly sought to reach out in friendly dialogue and debate 
with Roman Catholic scholars in those heady days when there seemed such a 
readiness to reexamine traditional dogmas and practices. 


21. As noted by Perkins, Peter, p. 5, “Cullmann clearly framed his discussion so that 
historical and exegetical analysis might provide the foundation for a theological convergence 
between Protestant and Roman Catholic viewpoints.” 

22. Pp. 159-242 of the English edition of 1962 deal with “the exegetical and theological 
question” about this saying. Not counting the prefatory material, there are 226 pp. of text. 

23. Birmelé, “Oscar Cullmann,’ section 2.1. Noting that “many conversations were held 
with Cullmann, and he probably offered his advice on many texts of the Council,” Birmelé 
suggested three areas “where Cullmann’s influence is recognizable": the council's “biblical 
hermeneutic,’ the relationship of Scripture and tradition, and the understanding of the church 
(sections 2.2-2.4). 

24. Cullmann, Peter, p. 241. 

25. Cf. Perkins, Peter, p. 6, who notes, “The second Vatican council shifted attention away 
from using the Petrine texts as evidence for papal jurisdiction and infallibility to understanding 
Peter as the head of the apostolic college. In his relationship to the larger group of apostles, 
Peter is the foundation for the unity of the church.’ But then (pp. 6-7) she continues, “Though 
Peter may not have exercised the juridical or teaching functions characteristic of later popes, 
his role in guiding the group of disciples provides the basis for legitimating later developments.’ 


Be S 


LARRY W. HURTADO 
Martin Hengel 


Tturn now toa small book by Martin Hengel that he described as “ancillary” to a 

projected four-volume history of Jesus and the early church, in which he sought 

to correct what he saw as the underestimation of Peter's historical and theological 

importance within Protestant and Catholic exegesis.?° Noting that the earliest 

references to Peter accord him a special status, for example, as the first-named 

witness to the risen Jesus in 1 Corinthians 15:1-11, Hengel particularly empha- 

sized a need "to examine critically how Protestantism has underestimated Peter 
theologically Hengel argued that Peter must have conveyed “a powerful, Spirit- 
filled proclamation” from the earliest days, or he would not have been leader in 
the Jerusalem church and “the Man of Rock’ figure in early sources. Peter, Hengel 
urged, must have “participated in giving decisive shape to the development of the 
pre-Pauline beginnings of Christology and soteriology.””® One should not deny 
Peter's “particular theological competence" for “the Man of Rock was certainly 
not merely an average ‘theologian who passed on the theology of others:””” 

In a section on Peter's theology, Hengel declared Peter to have been “the 
leading figure for the auctor ad Theophilum," paradigmatic among the "eye- 
witnesses and ministers of the word? Although Hengel alleged "significant 
tensions" between Peter and Paul, with Cullmann, he also posited "a basic 
consensus" between them on key theological matters, for example, on not 
requiring circumcision or full observance of Torah for gentile believers, Pe- 
ters position something of a middle ground between more extreme views 
of Judaizing believers and Paul's gentile-oriented message." Granted, as re- 
flected in Galatians 2:11-21, so Hengel proposed, to avoid making problems 
for Jewish believers “who lived under pressure of the Zealots,’ Peter withdrew 
from “Eucharistic table fellowship" with gentile believers in Antioch. But, 


26. Martin Hengel, Der unterschätzte Petrus. Zwei Studien (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2006); English: Saint Peter: The Underestimated Apostle (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), 
which I cite here (preface). It is unfortunate that the translator rendered the German evange- 
lisch as “evangelical,” whereas “Protestant” is what is meant. To my knowledge, only the first 
of the planned four-volume work appeared before Hengel's death in 2009: Martin Hengel and 
Anna Maria Schwener, Jesus und das Judentum (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2007). 

27. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 36. 

28. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 34 (emphasis original). 

29. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 35. 

30. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 80. 

31. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 83. Cullmann, Peter, p. 24. 

32. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 84, and p. 65 (and n. 212) for slightly fuller discussion of Hen- 
gels view of the pressure from Zealots on Judean Christianity. 
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notwithstanding this wobble, Peter was not himself a Judaizer. Indeed, the 
Petrine speeches in Acts may not be “quite as completely worthless as is gen- 
erally suggested,’ and their “antiquated” and “unpretentious” Christology and 
soteriology may well reflect Peter's teaching. 

Acknowledging that any attempt to lay out a “Petrine theology” would 
be possible “only in a purely hypothetical sense,’ and that the “ancient Chris- 
tological confessional statements” should not be ascribed to Peter alone, 
Hengel nevertheless contended that Peter “would have played a decisive, if 
not the decisive role in the development of the earliest kerygma.’** Hengel 
also posited that Paul's decision in his first postconversion trip to Jerusalem 
to make an extended visit with Peter alone (Gal. 1:18) surely reflects Peter's 
importance, and in that visit "Paul would have certainly learned more from 
Peter than vice versa;' particularly, but not exclusively, traditions about Je- 
sus. In sum, positing Peter's likely influence on the authors of the Synop- 
tics, and even on Paul and John, Hengel urged (in a characteristic rhetorical 
flourish), “one could even say, concerning the apostolic witness, that [Peter] 
is — without having left us with a single sentence that he himself wrote — 
the teacher of us all.”*° 

In addition, Hengel contended that Peter was also “a successful orga- 
nizer and ‘mission strategist,” which in turn “played an important role in 
the conflict between the two opponents." Peter, Hengel submitted, cer- 
tainly played a role, “actually the most significant role,” in consolidating 
the young Jesus movement in the Jewish motherland in the early years after 
the first Easter.”® Furthermore, Peter's influence spread thereafter translo- 
cally, and there developed “a network of communities that would have been 
aligned with Peter,’ including, crucially, Antioch, where Paul was displaced 
in influence by Peter, and “for a time” something similar seemed likely in 
Corinth as well. In Rome, “there would have been Pauline and Petrine house 
communities” next to one another, with occasions for conflict always “close 
to the surface??? In Hengel's view, we can account for the high regard for 
Peter reflected in various texts, including the Gospels, Acts, 1 Peter, Clem- 
ent of Rome, and Ignatius only by positing that "the Western communities 


33. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 85. 

34. Hengel, Saint Peter, phrases cited from pp. 86, 88. 
35. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 88. 

36. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 89 (emphasis original). 

37. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 89 (emphasis original). 

38. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 90. 

39. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 90. 
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knew the apostle himself or learned about him from messengers” sent out 
Бу him.“ 

A tension between Peter and Paul is one of the striking emphases that 
runs through Hengel's study, and receives a sustained discussion in pages 48- 
79. This strong assertion of a tension between Peter and Paul distinguishes 
Hengel from Cullmann and, as we shall see, from Bockmuehl. Hengel gives 
extended description of a “protracted split” between Paul and Peter arising 
from the incident in Antioch mentioned in Galatians 2:11-21, the effects of 
“the Petrine (rival-)mission" in Corinth that caused “significant problems" 
there for Paul, and the “tension-filled years” after the “clash in Antioch” during 
which “Peter was the direct missionary opponent of Раш”! Irritatingly for us, 
however, although the author of Acts knew otherwise, he avoided mentioning 
the disagreement in Antioch and subsequent tensions between the Pauline and 
Petrine missions, tensions resulting from “the way the Man of Rock forced his 
way into the Gentile Christian mission territory of Paul”*2 In light of Hen- 
gel's portrait of Peter's rival mission and specifically his interference in Paul's 
churches, one wonders how Peter could be seen as a symbol of ecumenicity 
and Christian collegiality. For all Hengel's concern to raise the estimate of 
Peter's importance in early Christianity, Peter also comes across as a bit of 
a nuisance in some ways, or at least not entirely a constructive figure, in his 
effects if not in his intention. 

Although Hengel admits that we must remain agnostic about whether 
Peter and Paul eventually reconciled with each other, he considers it to have 
been possible, perhaps particularly in the years immediately preceding Nero's 
persecution of Roman Christians, during which time they were both in Rome. 
Hengel offers as “a small indicator” that Paul and/or the Pauline tradition 
sought to close the gap between them and Peter/Petrine churches in the in- 

clusion of Mark (otherwise linked with Peter) among Paul's fellow workers in 
Philemon 24, Colossians 4:10, and 2 Timothy 4:11.** 


40. Hengel, Saint Peter, pp. 48-49. See also pp. 95-97, where Hengel refers to Peter's “соп- 
siderable” influence outside of Palestine and in the West, especially in Rome. 

41. On the Antioch conflict, Hengel, Saint Peter, pp. 57-65; on Corinth, pp. 66-72. Phrases 
cited (sequentially) from pp. 57, 66, and 74. 

42. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 79. 

43. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 97. 

44. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 97. See Mark’s link with Peter in 1 Pet. 5:13. Hengel also notes 
the mention of “the faithful brother” Silvanus in 1 Pet. 5:12 as another expression of an effort 
to link Pauline and Petrine circles. Curiously, Hengel mentions the corresponding explicit 
endorsement of Paul's letters as Scripture іп 2 Pet. 3:15-16 only in p. 98 n. 331. 
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As to the classic question about what significance Peter has for sub- 
sequent church tradition and structures, Hengel offered only a few brief, 
but typically direct, comments. He pointed to Peter, Paul, and also John 
together as “the weight-bearing pillars” and “the apostolic witness that is the 
foundation for our common faith and the starting point for all ecumenical 
reflection.” Moreover, Hengel insisted that their witness is unique and “their 
authority cannot be replaced or expanded? So, there can be no “office of 
Peter" in particular that can set forth "ever new, developing authoritative 
claims? Instead, Hengel posited, the key Petrine texts, such as Matthew 
16:18-19, Luke 22:31-32, and John 21:15-18, point to “the special, unique ap- 
ostolic service’ that the Man of Rock performed for the growing church."** In 
short, although Hengel urged a far greater recognition of Peter's significance, 
even in some ways as equal or rival to Paul, Peter is not the rock on which 
a continuing papal office rests. 


Markus Bockmuehl 


The most recent scholarly work we consider here is by Markus Bockmuehl, 
who has now published two valuable books on Peter arising from over a de- 
cade of work on him. The earlier volume, The Remembered Peter (2010), is 
a collection of a number of studies (mostly previously published ones) in 
which Bockmuehl lays out his approach (which involves close attention to 
the posthumous representation of a historical figure such as Peter) and then 
carries out various in-depth explorations of particular matters and bodies of 
evidence.“ In the later volume, Simon Peter in Scripture and Memory (2012), 
Bockmuehl draws on the research reflected in the earlier book and offers a 
more synthesized discussion intended for a wider readership, describing it as 
"a narrative of exegetical engagement with the NT Peter and his reception in 
the second century?" 

In both books, Bockmuehl notes a movement in scholarship on Peter in 
the later twentieth century, describing its direction in the first volume as “away 
from its earlier polarized anti-Pauline mode . . . toa much more centrist’ view 
of the Apostle, according to which his place in early Christianity is indeed that 


45. Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 99 (emphasis original). 

46. Markus Bockmuehl, The Remembered Peter in Ancient Reception and Modern Debate, 
WUNT 1/262 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010). 

47. Markus Bockmuchl, Simon Peter in Scripture and Memory: The New Testament Apostle 
in the Early Church (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2012). 
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of a bridge figure and a symbol of unity.“ In his later volume Bockmuehl 
refers to the study of Peter as enjoying “a remarkable literary renaissance” in 
the preceding two decades, arising from “the impulse set by Oscar Cullmann” 
several decades earlier and now bearing “impressive fruit” that “helps correct 
several centuries of neglect and distortion” *? Indeed, Bockmuehl describes 
his own original ambition, “a ‘new Cullmann)’ as overtaken by the pace and 
volume of this recent scholarly work on Peter. Nevertheless, Bockmuehl's 
two books on Peter constitute a significant body of work that also presents 
a distinctive approach to the historical appreciation of him and his impact." 
As indicated already, Bockmuehl's approach is to attend carefully to how 
Peter was “remembered” in the early church, especially in the first two centu- 
ries, a time Bockmuehl characterizes as giving access to the “living memory” 
of Peter. Bockmuehl describes his studies of Peter as constituting “a kind of 
test case” of an approach that he advocates for New Testament studies more 
generally, in which the Wirkungsgeschichte of the New Testament writings, 
and the figures and ideas in them, should be included programmatically as 
integral to the discipline. So, whereas for Cullmann “the historical question" 
required a kind of archaeological work on earliest extant texts and other data 
to see what could be regarded as the most secure and earliest evidence and 
resulting picture, Bockmuehl additionally devotes substantial attention to 
the ways that Peter is depicted in Christian traditions of the first couple of 
centuries or so, “attempting to find clues to the range of Petrine memory in 
the early reception history??? On the convictions that “the effects and conse- 
quences that people generate are as vital to historical understanding as their 
causes and original circumstances,’ and that historical figures are more ade- 
quately appraised with a bit of hindsight, albeit by people with some “living 
memory" of them, Bockmuehl contends that Peter's “enormous profile in the 
subsequent tradition of early Christian faith and thought can be harnessed 
as a significant asset for historical study, rather than being discarded as an 
inconvenient liability 
Thus one key feature of the context for Bockmuehl's work on Peter is his 


48. Bockmuehl, Remembered Peter, p. 8. 

49. Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, p. xiii. 

50. Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, p. xiv. 

51. Note also Bockmuehl' website on Peter: http://simonpeter.bodleian.ox.ac.uk. 

52. Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, pp. xiv-xv. Bockmuehl lays out his approach more fully in 
Seeing the Word: Refocusing New Testament Study (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2006). 

53. Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, p. 19. 

54. Bockmuehl, Remembered Peter, p. 11, and also pp. 18-22. 
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concern about the fragmentation of the discipline of New Testament studies, 
and what he regards as in some scholarly circles an overly narrowed view of 
what counts as historical and “critical” knowledge. As to the latter concern, 
granting that his approach “will not produce clear-cut ‘historical results’ " that 
will satisfy either strict empiricists or Christian apologists, nonetheless, Bock- 
muehl urges that it is valid to examine the ways Peter was depicted, especially 
in the century or so after his death, as indicative of “the impressions he left on 


»« 


those around him,’ "Peter's footprint in the memory of the first two centuries? 

So, a substantial part of both of his books is devoted to examining the 
representations of Peter in an impressive list of ancient Christian writings. 
In his later book, working in each case from comparatively later to earlier 
sources, Bockmuehl investigates “the Eastern Peter” (considering Serapion of 
Antioch, Justin Martyr, Ignatius of Antioch, “Syrian Noncanonical Gospels,’ 
the Pseudo-Clementines, the Gospel of John, the Gospel of Matthew, 2 Peter, 
and Galatians), and “the Western Peter” (beginning with various references 
to Peter in Rome, then Dionysius of Corinth, Marcion, Phlegon of Tralles, 
Clement of Rome, Luke-Acts, 1 Peter, Gospel of Mark, and Romans, winding 
up with a brief discussion of “local memory” of Peter in Rome). 

I must admit that it is still not entirely clear to me what the results of this 
are for a historical view of Peter. The sources contemporary with, or close to, 
the lifetime of Peter are of obvious usefulness. But reports and references from 
the second century tell us essentially that Christians (of various types) found 
it useful to refer to, and/or claim, Peter and characterize him in certain ways. 
These sources may also, to some degree, reflect something of an earlier impact 
of the historical figure, but one needs cogent criteria by which to determine 
this. To be sure, Bockmuehl acknowledges the problem and offers reasons for 
his judgments at every point, specifically why he thinks that this or that later 
source might preserve something authentic of Peter. But it will likely require 
more time for scholars to test the warrants and results of what Bockmuehl 
offers. 

I should also mention that, as did Cullmann, Bockmuehl includes агсһае- 
ological data in his investigation. His chapter "Simon Peter and Bethsaida" in 
his earlier book is a fascinating and valuable assessment of questions about 
Peter's relationship to Bethsaida (Bockmuehl judges that Peter grew up there), 
what kind of place Bethsaida was (Bockmuehl thinks it was heavily hellenized 
and that Peter grew up thoroughly bilingual and acquainted with Hellenistic 
influences), and archaeological questions about where Bethsaida actually was 


55. Bockmuehl, Remembered Peter, pp. 15-16, 29. 
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(probably the site known as et-Tell, but perhaps also inclusive of el-Araj as a 
fishing “outpost” of the town).^* 

In his later book, Bockmuehl also briefly discusses questions about the 
tomb of Peter under the Vatican, judging that archaeological work there has 
discovered “the site remembered by second-century Christians as the tomb 
of Peter,’ as reflected іп the statement by the Roman presbyter Gaius in the 
early third century?" On the other hand, as to “the tricky question" of whether 
the bones of Peter have been identified, Bockmuehl considers that the story 
of their claimed discovery “does not inspire confidence,’ and that “it seems 
right to join the majority of scholars in being cautious about Pope Paul VIS 
claim іп 1968 that these are indeed the bones of Peter??? In an irenic statement, 
however, that reflects Bockmuehl' forthright combination of scholarship and 
faith, he urges that “a properly Christian approach to such claims ought to be 
reluctant in practice but sympathetic in principle??? 

On the classic question of what Peter's significance is for subsequent 
church leadership, Bockmuehl judges Cullmann and traditional Protestant 
views “both profoundly right and profoundly misguided” Although “the re- 
membered Peter” is neither “an authority nor an institution,’ and so not the 
basis for traditional Catholic papal claims, the shepherd ministry assigned to 
Peter (e.g., in John 21) pertains “as long as the church endures,’ and so “there 
must be a question of the proper succession to this Petrine ministry.’ As to 
whether the papal office validly “embodies this Petrine succession,’ Bockmuehl 
thinks that this “remains a perennially useful question”® Although consensus 
on this and related matters can remain only “an eschatological hope,’ Bock- 
muehl insists that “it seems patently untrue to assume, as many Protestants 
continue to do, that Peter's task self-evidently ‘expired with his death? "*' In 


56. Bockmuehl, Remembered Peter, pp. 158-87. Bockmuehl draws on this discussion also 
in Simon Peter, pp. 166-76. 

57. Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, pp. 148-49, citing p. 149. Gaius is quoted by Eusebius, H.E. 
2.25.6-7 as pointing to “the trophies of the Apostles” to be found on the Vatican hill (the site 
of Peter's burial) and the Ostian Way (the site of Paul's burial). 

58. Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, p. 149. Bockmuehl refers to Margherita Guarducci's book, 
La tomba di San Pietro: Una straordinaria vicenda (Milano: Saggi Bompiani, 2000), but curi- 
ously does not seem to know of some other relevant works critical of Guarducci's claims, e.g., 
Snyder, “Survey and ‘New’ Thesis оп the Bones of Peter"; O'Connor, Peter in Rome; O'Connor, 
“Peter in Rome.” 

59. Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, p. 149. 

60. Phrasing quoted in this paragraph all from Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, p. 182. 

61. Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, p. 183, Bockmuehl citing critically Jürgen Becker, Simon 
Petrus im Urchristentum (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 2009), p. 139. 
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response, one might note that the continuation of Peter's “task” or “ministry” is 
one thing, but the Roman Catholic claim about the authority of the papal office 
as unique successor to Peter is quite another. With due appreciation for their 
irenic quality, Bockmuehl's statements here might be seen more as stepping 
carefully around the latter difficult issue rather than engaging it. 


Conclusion 


As indicated at the outset, this has been a selective discussion. The quality of 
the works considered here justify selecting them for attention, and the scholars 
in question represent three distinguishable generations across the last sixty 
years. Certainly, however, there are indications of a wider scholarly interest in 
Peter in recent decades, even confining attention to other Protestant scholars.” 
Though they vary in the evidence considered and the approaches taken, and 
reflect different circumstances and occasions for their works, Cullmann, Hen- 
gel, and Bockmuehl surely show that Peter is now firmly a topic for serious, 
thoughtful investigation by Protestant scholars rightly concerned more with 
historical knowledge than with church polemics. 


62. E.g. the eloquent appreciation of Peter stated by James D. С. Dunn, Unity and Di- 
versity in the New Testament (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1977), p. 385, referring to Peter as 
“probably in fact and effect the bridge-man who did more than any other to hold together 
the diversity of first-century Christianity,’ echoed later by him in The Canon Debate, ed. Lee 
Martin McDonald and James A. Sanders (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2002), pp. 576-77. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Fisherman from Bethsaida 


Sean Freyne 


When I was invited to bring some archaeological color to these proceedings, 
I jokingly suggested showing some slides of Galilean rocks! However, a little 
reflection caused me to jettison that idea and to decide that a discussion of 
the Galilean fish industry would seem to be appropriate. Simon son of Jonah 
and his brother Andrew were fishermen (Mark 1:16), and came from Bethsaida 
originally (John 1:44), as also did Philip (John 12:21). Mark tells us that another 
pair of brothers, James and John, on receiving Jesus’ call to follow him left 
their father Zebedee with the hired servants and also followed Jesus (Mark 
1:19-20). These call stories are located by both Matthew and Mark in the region 
of Capernaum, and it is this town rather than Bethsaida that features more 
prominently in the career of Jesus subsequently." 

This fact is quite interesting, since Bethsaida was in the territory of Philip, 
and later Agrippa II, whereas Capernaum was in Antipass territory. It would 
appear that two quite different environments operated even though the two 
locations are situated very close to each other. As is well known, Herod Philip 
had no qualms about honoring the Augustan era on his coins whereas Antipas 
adhered to a noniconic policy in order to avoid offending the vast majority of 
his Judean subjects.? Yet the manner in which Capernaum and Bethsaida were 


1. For Capernaum, see Mark 1:21; 2:1; 9:33; Matt. 4:13; 8:5; 11:23; 17:24; Luke 4:23, 31; 7:1; 
10:15; John 2:12; 4:46; 6:17, 24, and 59. For Bethsaida, see Mark 6:45; 8:22; Matt. 11:21; Luke 9:10; 
10:13; and John 1:44 and 12:21. 

2. See the discussion in Morten H. Jensen, Herod Antipas in Galilee: The Literary and 
Archaeological Sources on the Reign of Herod Antipas and Its Socio-Economic Impact on Galilee, 
WUNT 2/215 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), pp. 203-9. 
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interconnected through kinship relations suggests that there was a strong Ju- 
dean presence in both places, something that has been confirmed with regard 
to Bethsaida also on the basis of recent archaeological finds at et-Tell, the most 
likely site for ancient Bethsaida.’ Thus it would seem that two different bound- 
aries were operative, one religious and the other political, and this should be 
recognized when we hear of Jesus crossing over to the other side. He is not 
thereby necessarily entering gentile territory. 

Marks account of the call of the first disciples is laconic, lacking social and 

psychological details; the incident begs to be filled out from what we know 
ibout ancient fishing and its economic potential in the Mediterranean world 
generally. One suspects that evangelical rather than social world concerns have 
shaped the accounts: the suddenness of the call and the prompt response of 
the two brothers have all the hallmarks of an early Christian conversion story. 
Even the mention of the hired servants may indicate that this was a relatively 
affluent household with all its members engaged in making the business suc- 
cessful. As such it could be an early example of the rich young man syndrome 
when the lure of wealth could have easily got in the way of responding to the 
call of the gospel (Mark 10.17-31 and pars.). 

Luke fills out the picture somewhat, mentioning two boats and referring 
to the occupants as partners (metochoi, Luke 5:7), suggesting a cooperative 
arrangement of some sort. Certainly the discovery of more than twenty har- 
bors, breakwaters, and fish ponds around the lake indicates that fishing was 
an important aspect of the local economy and was more than just a part-time 
occupation.* The fact that Magdala on the western side of the lake had its name 
changed, probably in the Hellenistic period already, to Tarichea, with reference 
to the salting of fish, as Strabo informs us (Geogr. 16.2.45), is further evidence 
that the resource of the lake was fully exploited in terms of the preservation 
and export of the produce. This in turn would have fed into other aspects 
of the economy — boat building and repair, pottery making, and overland 

transportation of salt and other ingredients being the most obvious elements 
in such a network. As we shall see, these aspects can be illustrated from some 
of the recent archaeological finds іп the region. However, it also gives rise to a 


3. Rami Arav, ed., Bethsaida, A City by the North Shore of the Sea of Galilee, 4 vols. 
(Kirksville, Mo.: Truman State University Press, 1999-2007); Heinz-Wolfgang Kuhn, “Beth- 
saida und et-Tell in frührömischer Zeit,’ Part I, ZNW 101 (2010): 1-32; Part II, ZNW 101 
(2010): 174-203. 

4. M. Nun, Sea of Galilee: Newly Discovered Harbours from New Testament Days (Kibbutz 
Ein Gev: Kinnereth Sailing Club, 1988); M. Nun, The Sea of Galilee and Its Fishermen in the 
New Testament (Kibbuz Ein Gev: Kinnereth Sailing Club, 1990). 
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number of issues to do with the Galilean economy more generally, especially 
the disputed issue of who was likely to benefit from the proceeds, the Herodian 
elites or the fishing families themselves. 


Demand for Fish in the Ancient World 


In order to understand better the role that fishing might have played in the 
Galilean economy, it is worth looking briefly at the demand for fish in the Ro- 
man world more generally. In the Greek world cereals and meat were deemed 
more suitable for a healthy diet than fish, especially when it was imported. 
Indeed fish and fishermen were often lampooned by the Greek dramatists 
in Athens of the classical period.” However, all that was to change later, and 
while we are dependent on Galen and his younger contemporary Athenaeus 
for our information, these second- and third-century-ce writers were heavily 
dependent on earlier works, only fragments of which have survived. 

One aspect of the discussion in both writers that has direct bearing on the 
Galilean situation is the manner in which different types of fish are classified 
in terms of the type of water in which they are to be found. Thus, for example, 
Galen mentions that there are two types of mullet, one that is to be found 
in the sea and another that is to be found in pools, swamps, and rivers that 
run through large towns, where they eat human dung and other such foods, 
and are therefore bad for human consumption unless they are pickled.? This 
information is quite significant as far as the quality of the fish in the Sea of 
Galilee is concerned. Josephus mentions a special kind of fish found in the 
lake called the coracin, a type of black eel, only found elsewhere in the lake of 
Alexandria, he claims (J. W. 3.521). Earlier in this same passage — an encomium 
on the Plain of Gennosar and its fertility — Josephus describes the waters of 
the lake in the following glowing terms: 


5. K. C. Hanson, “The Galilean Fishing Economy and the Jesus Tradition,” BTB 27 (1997): 
99-111. 

6. Plato, Republic 372; Ovid, Fasti 6, 169-86. 

7. James N. Davidson, Courtesans and Fishcakes: The Consuming Passions of Classical 
Athens (London: HarperCollins, 1997), pp. 3-35. 

8. J. Wilkins, “Fish as a Source of Food in Antiquity,’ in Ancient Fishing and Fish Process- 
ing in the Black Sea Region, ed. T. Bekker-Nielsen (Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 2005), 
PP- 21-30. 

9. Galen, On the Properties of Foodstuffs 3.24; Mark Grant, Galen on Food and Diet (Lon- 
don: Routledge, 2000). 
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Notwithstanding its extent, its water is sweet to the taste and excellent to 
drink. Clearer than the marsh water with its thick sediment, it is perfectly 
pure, the lake everywhere ending in pebbly and sandy beaches. Moreover 
when drawn it has an agreeable temperature, more pleasant than that of the 
river or spring water, yet cooler than the great expanse of the lake would 
lead one to expect. It becomes cold as snow when one has exposed it to the 
air, as the people of the country are wont to do during the summer nights. 
The lake contains species of fish, different both in taste and appearance from 
those found elsewhere. (J.W. 3.506-8) 


Elsewhere I have suggested that Josephus’s description of the lake and the 
properties of its water recalls the Hippocratic treatise On Airs, Waters and 
Places.'? Not only does he speak of the water in the glowing terms just 
cited, but he also describes the air as eukrasia, that is, temperate or mod- 
erate (J.W. 3.519). Thus it is clear that he also sees the lake as an important 
food resource, given the quality of the water. Indeed of the many possible 
reasons for Jesus’ seeming transfer to the valley region, one might easily be 
that as a folk healer he too was conscious of both the air and water quality 
of the region. 

Despite the very different perspectives of Josephuss Vita and the Gospels, 
especially that of Mark, it is interesting to note that both narratives do focus 
on the lake region in terms of the activity of the main characters. In the case of 
Josephus, the primary motive for making Tarichea his headquarters was to be 
close to Tiberias, where one of his main rivals, Justus, was based. Both Tarichea 
and Tiberias “with their toparchies" technically belonged to the territory of 
Agrippa II, on the basis of a bequest from Nero, as early as 54 CE (J. W. 2.252- 
53; Ant. 20.159). By setting up his quarters in Tarichea and seeking to control 
Tiberias, he was, therefore, making a political statement that refused to accept 
existing Roman divisions of the land, while avoiding being sucked into the 
internal politics of Tiberias. 

In Marks account the lakefront and its busy boating activity are never 
far from the author's mind in describing Jesus movements. Unlike Josephus, 
however, he never visits either Tarichea or Tiberias, with the more northerly 
Capernaum providing him with something of a home base. The emphasis is 
more on Jesus’ constant movements around the lake and in the villages of the 
region. Boats are regularly at hand to ferry him across the lake, and crowds 


10. Sean Freyne, Jesus, a Jewish Galilean: A New Reading of the Jesus Story (London: T&T 
Clark, 2005), pp. 56-57. 
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seem to gather wherever he disembarks.'' While these movements may well 
be part of the Markan description of the opening out of the mission to non- 
Jews in the immediate post-7o period, they are quite realistic for the period 
of Jesus’ ministry also, in view of the many harbors that are on the eastern 
side of the lake, some presumably belonging to gentile centers such as Hippos 
and Gadara, and others, such as Ein Gey, belonging to Jewish communities.’ 

Josephus, too, can avail of the movement of boats on the lake to his ad- 
vantage on a number of occasions. One instance was when "the Judeans" of 
Tarichea were insisting that some noblemen from Trachonitis who had sought 
refuge among them should undergo circumcision if they were to stay in their 
city. By describing this group as Joudaioi, rather than the more usual Galilaioi 
or hoi en Tarichaea katoikountes, Josephus was indicating a rigorist group 
within the city, possibly the remnant of the older Hasmonean nationalists 
whose loyalties were more rooted in Judean practices than the more recently 
arrived Herodians. At all events, Josephus did not want to support this xeno- 
phobic demand and gives a speech to that effect ( Vita 112-13). However, shortly 
afterward the refugees again came under extreme pressure and Josephus was 
forced to get them out of the city by having a canal cut from their dwelling 
to the harbor and accompanying them by boat to Hippos across the lake. A 
second incident is even more telling in terms of the boat traffic on the lake. 
Tiberias had revolted against Judean control by declaring its support for King 
Agrippa, and excluded Josephus from their city." However, he was able to 
commandeer the whole Tarichean fleet of boats and launch a mock attack on 
Tiberias. According to the Jewish War account there were 230 boats in all, each 
with four sailors on board, whereas in Vita Josephus says that he ordered the 
heads of households to launch a vessel, but without giving the actual numbers 
(J. W. 2.635; Vita 163). By ordering the boats to anchor well offshore the Tiberi- 
ans believed that they were about to be subjected to a massive sea attack and 
as a result they threw down their arms and surrendered! 

Clearly both incidents are intended to extol Josephuss magnanimity and 
cleverness, avoiding bloodshed in his successful conduct of affairs in Galilee. 
Inevitably there is a lively imagination at work in these narratives. Yet one 
cannot dismiss the accounts completely, especially the presence of boats on 
the lake, and the fact that many of the population of Tarichea were engaged 


11. Mark 1:16; 2:13; 4:1-2, 36; 5:1-2; 6:45, 53; 7:31; 8:10. 

12. Nun, Newly Discovered Harbours; Nun, Sea of Galilee and Its Fishermen. 

13. Josephus, Vita 155-73; J. W. 2.632-46. 

14. Steve Mason, Flavius Josephus: Life of Josephus, Translation and Commentary (Leiden: 
Brill, 2003), pp. 88-91. 
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in the fishing industry. The name of this place is associated with fish (Semitic: 
Migdal Nunya, “fish tower”), and the Greek name Tarichea refers to the salting 
of fish, as noted by the first-century-CE writer Strabo (Geogr. 16.2.45). 
However, none of the ancient sources dealing with Galilee broaches the 

topic of the various types of fish by-products that we know about from other 
Greco-Roman writings. These include not just salted fish but also various fish- 
based sauces such as garum and salsamenta. The differences between these var- 
ious by-products depended largely on the parts of the fish used, the amount and 
provenience of salt, the variety of other ingredients added as well as the types of 
containers in which the by-product was stored. On the basis of remarks from 
Seneca and Pliny, especially about the smells emanating from them, modern 
scholars tended to overlook the importance of these for the ancient populations. 
However, the increased emphasis on the archaeological data, especially that 
emanating from the western Mediterranean, as well as a greater interest in ev- 
eryday life patterns including diet at different social levels, has begun to change 
the view with regard to the importance of the various products. Unfortunately, 
as we shall discuss presently, archaeology has so far not uncovered evidence for 
these production processes at Tarichea. We must presume that they would have 
been carried out there also, and contributed to the local and regional economy, 
even if K. C. Hanson's proposals of a social and economic network that reached 
as far as the Herodian court may be somewhat overcooked." The absence of 
fish symbols on all of the coins minted in the region is a notable omission, if 
the fish industry was as highly developed and managed as is claimed. Certainly 
the Galilean fishermen were not in a position to emulate their first-century-CE 
counterparts at Ephesus, who were sufficiently affluent as a guild of fishermen 
and fishmongers, to erect a public toll building by the harbor and dedicate it 
suitably, with the amount of contributions from all the members listed. 


Archaeology and Fishing in the Region 


Thus far the material evidence for Tarichea’s engagement with the fish indus- 
try is not as significant as one might expect, mainly because excavation at 


15. R. I. Curtis, “Sources for Production and Trade of Greek and Roman Processed Fish,” 
in Bekker-Nielsen, Ancient Fishing and Fish Processing, pp. 31-46, here pp. 31-39. 

16. K. C. Hanson and Douglas E. Oakman, Palestine in the Time of Jesus: Social Structures 
and Social Conflicts (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1998), especially pp. 99-104. 

17. G. H. R. Horsley, “A Fishing Cartel in First Century Ephesus; in New Documents 
Illustrating Early Christianity (Sydney: Macquarie University, 1989), 5:95-114. 
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the site has until lately concentrated on the alleged synagogue and the streets 
surrounding it. However, one of the archaeological teams at the site, that of 
the Franciscans, under the direction of Stefan de Luca has now uncovered the 
harbor, among other aspects of Greco-Roman town planning, following the 
Hippodamic grid pattern and with an underground drainage system. In ad- 
dition a large bathhouse has been uncovered, a peristyle surrounding an open 
courtyard with separate bathrooms with pools, basins, and other installations. 

East of this complex the harbor is separated from the city by a plastered 
wall. Massive foundations of a tower have been uncovered as well as a large 
L-shaped basin with a breakwater and six mooring stones with iron hooks 
for tying up the boats. The archaeologists believe that they can decipher two 
phases in the building of the harbor, one pre-Herodian datable to the first 
century BCE, when Galilee came under the control of the Hasmoneans, and the 
other from the first-century-cE Herodian period, virtually contemporaneous 
with Herod the Great's building project at Caesarea Maritima. The Magdala 
harbor is the first such in the region to have been fully excavated, and there- 
fore accurately dated on the basis of the stratigraphy of the site. It is also of 
considerable size and clearly capable of accommodating a large number of 
boats, as suggested by Josephuss numbers, exaggerated though they may Бе.!% 

West of the bathhouse, the discovery of a mosaic at the entrance vestibule 
toa first-century villa, depicting a fishing galley and other objects provides an 
interesting insight into the life of an upper-class Tarichean in this relatively 
prosperous town.'? The prominence of the galley in the mosaic suggests that 
the owner of the villa has acquired his wealth from the fish industry. The 
mosaic is simply executed, but it is based on firsthand observation rather 
than an artisan’s “pattern book.” Three different colors of tesserae are used: 
black for the most part, a white line near the top of the hull and light brown 
for the sail and oars. The depiction of the boat is side on, moving under oar, 
three on the side facing. As well as the depiction of the galley the mosaic in 
question has a number of other objects that have been interpreted to reflect the 


18. J. Zangenberg, “Archacological News from the Galilee: Tiberias, Magdala, and Rural 
Galilee,” Early Christianity 1 (2010): 471-84, here рр. 475-77; see also the Magdala Project 
website, www.magdalaproject.org. 

19. V. Corbo, “Piazza et Villa urbana a Magdala,” Liber Annuus 28 (1978): 232-40; J. Zan- 
genberg, Magdala am See Gennesaret, Kleine Arbeiten zum Alten und Neuen Testament 2 
(Waltrop: Spenner, 2001), pp. 50-56; J. R. Steffy and 5. Wachsman, “Тһе Migdal Boat Mosaic,’ 
in The Excavation of an Ancient Boat in the Sea of Galilee (Lake Kinneret), Atiqot, ed. S. Wachs- 
man, English Series 19 (Jerusalem: Israel Antiquities Authority, 1990), рр. 114-18; R. Arav, “А 
Note on the Roman Mosaic at Magdala on the Sea of Galilee,’ Liber Annuus 41 (1991): 455-58. 
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aspiration of the villas owner. They include objects associated with the bath- 
house and the sports arena (i.e., recreational pursuits), knapsacks for carrying 
food and liquids, a beautifully crafted kantharos, or large drinking cup, and 
most significant of all, the fishing boat with mast and sail as well as posts for 
three oarsmen on either side and a helmsman. Clearly this mosaic represents 
an affluent lifestyle, more Greco-Roman than Jewish, and is indicative of the 
possibility for generating wealth that the fish industry in this place provided. 
Separate from the main mosaic but close by is a Greek inscription (KAI SU), 
which has been interpreted as part of an apotropaic formula to avert the “evil 
rye’ from the household and protect its prosperous lifestyle.?° 
The discovery in 1986 of a first-century-ck boat close to Tarichea and its 
subsequent restoration open a further window on this world of fishing in the 
region. The “Galilean Boat” has been painstakingly restored and beautifully 
presented at a small museum attached to Nof Ginosar, a few kilometers north 
of the site of Magdala. Study of the construction of the boat and the various 
types of wood that have been used has assisted greatly in our understanding of 
the ancillary trades that were required in order to service the fishing industry, 
since the manner in which the timbers were prepared and mortised illustrates 
the ways in which first-century boatwrights worked. This particular sample 
would appear to have had a long life and had undergone repairs many times 
with different timbers being used. Of the forty-two timbers that have been ex- 
amined, Lebanese cedar and oak constitute the majority, but there are samples 
of Aleppo pine, hawthorn, willow, and redbud — all locally grown except for 
the cedar. According to E. Werker this variety of timber types, some of which 
were unsuitable for seafaring, indicates either a shortage of wood or the fact 
that the boat's owner could not afford any better, even though the hull was 
originally crafted by someone familiar with Mediterranean seafaring.” It is a 
large boat, 8.2 meters long and 2.3 meters wide at its maximum. At the stern, 
where it is best preserved, the depth is 1.2 meters high. The boat would have 
required four oarsmen and a helmsman captain, similar to the boat depicted 
in the Magdala mosaic and mentioned also by Josephus in relation to the 
launching of the boats from Tarichea for the mock attack (Vita 163; cf. Mark 
1:20; John 21:2-3). Presumably this boat also had a mast and sail, but the mast 
step had been removed already in antiquity. 


20. R. Reich, “A Note on the Roman Mosaic at Magdala on the Sea of Galilee,’ Liber 
Annuus 41 (1991): 455-58. 

21. E. Werker, “Identification of the Wood,” in Wachsman, Excavation of an Ancient Boat, 
Рр. 65-76. 
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Fig. 1. The Galilee boat (courtesy Sean Freyne) 


It has been suggested that the location of this boat may have been a repair 
yard as some timbers from other boats were also found in the mud that had 
covered the boat for centuries. Equally fascinating are some of the other items 
discovered in the immediate vicinity: household pottery including a lamp, an 
arrowhead, coins, and anchors. The pottery finds are particularly interesting 
in that they match similar finds at Capernaum, and Magdala, representing 
some well-established samples of Kefar Hanania ware, a ceramic production 
center in the center of Galilee. Israeli archaeologist David Adan-Bayewitz has 
made a detailed study of this ware in terms of both form and distribution 
patterns. The samples from the boat site represent Kefar Hanania types 3A 
and 4A of Bayewitz' analysis of the pottery, and they also match similar finds 
in stratified digs from nearby Capernaum and Magdala.” Thus they can be 
confidently dated to a period between the mid-first century BCE and the late 
first century CE, that is, the early Roman period. The fact that none of the 
later pottery types from Kefar Hanania was found at the site suggests that in 
the wake of the collapse of the Galilean campaign, the yard may have closed, 


22. D. Adan-Bayewitz, Common Pottery in Roman Galilee: A Study of Local Trade (Ramat 
Gan: Bar-Ilan University Press, 1993), pp. 83-154. 
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Probably because of Vespasians destruction of the Tarichean fleet, as reported 
by Josephus (J.W. 2.522-31).”° 
As mentioned previously, Bethsaida/et-Tell is another site in the region 
that has come in for special archaeological attention in recent times. The site 
is of particular interest because at least three of Jesus’ first followers were from 
Bethsaida (Peter, Andrew, and Philip). However, some scholars are unsure of 
the identification of this site with Bethsaida Julias of the first century. Several 
objections have been mounted, not least the distance from the lakefront and the 
relative scarcity of Roman-period buildings and artifacts. The Bethsaida team 
under the direction of Rami Arav has mounted a vigorous defense of the iden- 
tification, explaining the distance from the lakeshore, partly on the basis of a 
misreading of Josephus, and partly on the seismic geological shifts in the region 
over the centuries. In particular, the German New Testament scholar Heinz- 
Wolfgang Kuhn has produced a closely argued defense of the site as being that 
of Bethsaida Julias. On the basis of a coin that describes Philip as ktistés, dated 
to 31 CE, he points out that in all probability Philip did not have the resources 
or the time to adorn the place in best Roman style, before his death in 34 CE. 
Kuhn has collected the evidence for Roman-style artifacts, such as coins, pot- 
tery, cooking wares, Rhodian jar handles, glassware, and personal ornaments, 
all indicating that it was inhabited in the Roman period. He also discusses the 
possibility ofa Roman temple at the site. However, the evidence for identifying 
the structure in question as a temple is to a large degree circumstantial, with 
the discovery of an incense shovel and a female figurine in close proximity." 
Of more immediate interest in this context is the evidence for Bethsaida/ 
et-Tell as a fishing village. A Hellenistic/Roman-period house in area B, of 
peristyle layout, had been designated by the first excavators as “the Fisherman's 
house" due to the number of items to do with fishing discovered there.2° How- 
ever, subsequent work at the site has led to the conclusion that there was no 
specific fisherman's quarter but that implements to do with fishing have been 
discovered all over the site. These include iron and bronze hooks, lead basalt 
and limestone weights and anchors, as well as needles for repairing nets.”° 


23. D. Adan-Bayewitz, “The Pottery, in Wachsman, Excavation of an Ancient Boat, pp. 
89-96. 

24. Kuhn, “Bethsaida, I, pp. 25-28; Il, pp. 177-87; cf. C. Savage, "Supporting Evidence for a 
First-Century Bethsaida, in Religion, Ethnicity and Identity in Ancient Galilee, ed. Jürgen Zan- 
genberg, Harold W. Attridge, and Dale B. Martin (Tübingen: Mohr Sieback, 2007), pp. 193-206. 

25. Arav, Bethsaida 1, pp. 26-27. 


26. S. Fortner, “The Fishing Implements and Maritime Activities of Bethsaida-Julias;' in 
Arav, Bethsaida II, pp. 269-80. 
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While archaeology may not so far have provided the kind of data that 
could enable us to reconstruct the Galilean fishing industry satisfactorily, it 
does confirm and in interesting ways supplements the literary evidence. Nor 
has it assisted directly in giving us a better understanding of Peter's decision 
to join the Jesus movement. Was he driven by a desire to challenge the Roman 
presence in the persons of Antipas and Philip? Or was it the putative temple to 
Julia the wife of Augustus that prompted a reaction, especially Philips minting 
ofa coin that portrayed her as Ceres, the goddess of plenty? Perhaps it was the 
fact that the fruits of his labors were being eroded by the taxes imposed by 
the Herodian elite in order to maintain their luxurious lifestyles. Undoubtedly 
these and other motives may well have come into play in his decision “to leave 
all” and “follow Jesus.” We cannot rule out personal feelings and motivations 
also. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that in one version of the postres- 
urrection traditions, on returning to Galilee after “the failure” in Jerusalem, 
he and his Galilean companions were assumed to have engaged, if only tem- 
porarily, in their original pursuits as fishermen (John 21). 
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From Shimon to Petros — Petrine Nomenclature 
in the Light of Contemporary Onomastic Practices 


Margaret H. Williams 


Changes of name were not uncommon either in the Palestinian Jewish envi- 
ronment into which “Simon Peter” was born or in the wider Greco-Roman 
world in which he was subsequently to operate as a Christian missionary. 
The most famous example from the latter is that of Augustus, the ruler of 
that world when Peter was born. It is also one of the best documented: we 
know the exact occasion of his transformation from Gaius Octavius to Gaius 
Iulius Caesar’ and precisely when and why he made the final, breathtakingly 
original addition to his nomenclature — the brand-new name Augustus.” 
With Peter, such exactitude is impossible. Although we know that he started 
out as Shimon and ended up, at least in the West, as Petros, it is far from 
clear when that particular onomastic change occurred or why. Nor is that the 
only problem with Petrine nomenclature: his patronymic is variously given 
— Jonah in one Gospel, John in another; and a further source of difficulty 
and debate has been his Aramaic nickname, Керһа.? Making sense, then, of 


1. It was in the aftermath of the murder of his great uncle, the dictator Julius Caesar, on 
the Ides of March, 44 BCE. For Caesar's bequest to his great nephew of both the bulk of his 
fortune and, crucially, his name, see Suetonius, Augustus 7.2; and Barbara Levick, Augustus — 
Image and Substance (Harlow, U.K.: Pearson, 2010), pp. 25-26. 

2. For the date (January 16, 27 BCE), see Victor Ehrenberg and A. H. M. Jones, Documents 
Illustrating the Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius (Oxford: Clarendon, 1955), p. 45; for the reasons, 
see Suetonius, Augustus 7.2; and Cassius Dio, Roman History 53.16.6-8. 

3. On this topic, the fundamental study remains Joseph A. Fitzmyer's “Aramaic Kepha’ 
and Peters Name in the New Testament,’ іп Text and Interpretation: Studies in the New Testa- 
ment Presented to Matthew Black, ed. Ernest Best and R. McL. Wilson (Cambridge: Cambridge 
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the nomenclature of an individual referred to more variously than any other 
New Testament figure is no small matter. However, by viewing the Petrine 
evidence against the backdrop of onomastic practice among Jews in both Pal- 
estine and the Diaspora, as well as of onomastic practices in the wider non- 
Jewish world, it becomes possible to construct an entirely coherent, even if 
not precisely datable, name profile for this apostle. What enables us to do this 
is the considerable amount of contemporary onomastic data at our disposal, 
Palestine in the late Second Temple period being one of the most richly doc- 
umented areas of the early Roman Empire. Besides the voluminous writings 
of Josephus, there is an extensive body of epigraphic evidence. Mostly this 
consists of short epitaphs either scrawled or incised in Aramaic, Hebrew, and 
Greek on ossuaries found primarily in Jerusalem and its environs, but the 
inscribed potsherds from Masada also provide significant amounts of infor- 
mation. Since in both of these cases (ossuaries and ostraca) essentially we are 
dealing with identification labels, unsurprisingly the predominant element 
in them consists of names.? 

In constructing a name profile for our apostle, the approach here will be 
chronological. Hence we will start with the name conferred on "Peter" by his 
parents on the eighth day after his birth — Shimon (102%), a popular He- 
brew/Aramaic name, the most common transliterated form of which in Greek 
was Ziuwv (Simon). Our sources agree that this was his original name, Petros 
(or its Graecized Aramaic equivalent Kephas) being an additional name, a 
supernomen or signum, acquired much later in life. 


University Press, 1979), pp. 121-32, now reprinted in Joseph A. Fitzmyer, To Advance the Gospel: 
New Testament Studies (New York: Crossroad, 1981), pp. 112-24. 

4. For full documentation of the eight different ways in which Peter's name is given in 
the New Testament, see O. Odelain and R. Séguineau, Dictionary of Proper Names and Places 
in the Bible, trans. Matthew J. O'Connell (London: Robert Hale, 1991), s.v. “Peter.” For detailed 
treatment of Petrine nomenclature, the discussions of Oscar Cullmann, Peter — Disciple, 
Apostle, Martyr, trans. Floyd V. Filson, 2nd ed. (London: SCM, 1962), pp. 19-23; and Markus 
Bockmuehl, The Remembered Peter in Ancient Reception and Modern Debate, WUNT 1/262 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), pp. 135-54, are particularly useful. 

5. Access to this documentary material is most easily gained by consulting Tal Ilan, Lex- 
icon of Jewish Names in Late Antiquity: Part I — Palestine 330 BCE-200 CE (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2002). For the most recent edition of the inscriptional material from the Jerusalem 
area, see Hannah M. Cotton et al., eds., Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaeae/Palestinae, vol. 1, part 
1, Jerusalem (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2010) (hereafter, СПР іл). 

6. For this common onomastic practice in Greco-Roman antiquity, see G. H. R. Horsley, 
“Names, Double,’ in ABD, 4:1012-7. 
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With the name Shimon we find ourselves on comfortingly firm ground. There 
isa mass of evidence from late Second Temple-period Palestine for this ancient 
Hebrew patriarchal name." Our sources, literary and epigraphic, are unani- 
mous in making this and its Greek variant, Simon, the commonest male name 
by far at that time. According to Tal Ilan, it occurs over 250 times and so comes 
out way ahead of all of its nearest гіуа!5. As to why it was so popular, there 
can be little doubt that it was because of its nationalist, patriotic associations. 
Until Simon Maccabee comes to dominate the scene in the third quarter of 
the second century BCE, the patriarchal name Shimon hardly ever occurs in 
the Palestinian Jewish onomasticon,” a fact that is not surprising given the 
less-than-glorious part played by that particular son of Jacob in the biblical 
narrative. After Simon Maccabee's successes in ridding the Palestinian Jews 
of Seleucid control around 140 BCE and so effectively turning Judea into an 
independent state,’° the popularity of the name Shimon rockets, a trajectory 
shared by virtually all the Hebrew names found in his family. That applies not 
just to the male names (e.g., Judas and John) but to the female names too, most 
notably Miriam (Greek form, Mariamme).'' 

Many factors, of course, may be operating when a choice of name is made. 
It should not automatically be assumed that when our Peter was given his 
original name, political considerations alone motivated his parents. Familial 
traditions in naming, for instance, could well have been an influence too: 
papponymy and patronymy are both well-attested practices at that time.’ 


7. For its first occurrence and popular etymology, see Gen. 29:33. 

8. See Ilan, Lexicon, p. 56 (table 5), and pp. 218-35 (103\07 — Simon). 

9. See Odelain and Séguineau, Dictionary of Proper Names, s.v. “Simeon? 

10. E. Mary Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rule from Pompey to Diocletian, and ed. 
(Leiden: Brill, 1981), pp. 7-8. 

11. Tal Ilan, “The Names of the Hasmoneans in the Second Temple Period,” Eretz-Israel 
19 (1987): 238-41 (Hebrew section); and Ilan, Lexicon, pp. 6-8. Margaret H. Williams, “Pales- 
tinian Jewish Personal Names in Acts; in The Book of Acts in Its First Century Setting, vol. 4, 
Palestinian Setting, ed. Richard Bauckham (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), pp. 79-113 (esp. 
Pp. 106-9), now reprinted in Margaret H. Williams, Jews in a Graeco-Roman Environment 
(Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), pp. 289-315 (esp. pp. 310-13). 

12. As the story of the naming of John the Baptist at Luke 1:59-61 shows. 

13. Rachel Hachlili, “Hebrew Names, Personal Names, Family Names and Nicknames of 
Jews in the Second Temple Period,’ in Families and Family Relations as Represented in Early 
Judaisms and Early Christianities: Texts and Fictions, ed. Jan Willem van Henten and Athalya 
Brenner (Leiderdorp: Deo, 2000), p. 88. 
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However, when the onomastic evidence for late Second Temple Palestine is 
considered as a whole, the most striking feature of it is the extraordinarily close 
relationship that existed between personal name and politico-religious stance. 
Consequently it is not unreasonable to hypothesize that politico-religious con- 
siderations may well have played at least some part in determining the choice 
of the future apostle’s first name. When, in addition, we factor in the evident 
enthusiasm for the preaching of John the Baptist of Simons brother Andrew 
and Simons own eagerness to make the acquaintance of the new “messianic” 
preacher Jesus (John 1:35-42), the conclusion seems inescapable that theirs was 
a family for whom the renewal of Israel almost certainly was an issue. 


Simon’s Patronymic 


When formally expressing their identity, male Palestinian Jews did not sim- 
ply cite their personal name but supplied that of their father too. Hence the 
formulations x ben y (Hebrew) and x bar y (Aramaic). That being the case, we 
must now consider Simons patronymic. 

Іп the New Testament, Simons patronymic is variously given, thus afford- 
ing New Testament scholars ample opportunities for lengthy and, at times, 
some extremely subtle exegesis. In the solitary citation of the patronymic in 
the Synoptic Gospels, at Matthew 16:17, we find Simon at that critical point 
in the narrative, namely, his public declaration at Caesarea Philippi that Jesus 
is the Messiah, formally addressed by Jesus as bariöna (“son of Yonah’), an 
appellation set out in some manuscripts as a single word and in others split 
into two. In the manuscripts of the Fourth Gospel, however, where Jesus is 
made to give utterance to Simon's patronymic at two key junctures in the 
narrative — namely, his initial meeting with Jesus (1:42) and his final pastoral 
commissioning by the risen Lord (21:15-17) — the onomastic differences are 
more substantial: while some manuscripts, those in the early tradition, offer 
“son of Jonah,’ so giving rise to the filius Ionae found in early editions of the 
Vulgate,'* others read “son of John” 

There is no room іп a study as short as this to rehearse the long-running 
debates among Neutestamentler to which this conflicting testimony has given 
rise. All I can do here is offer an ancient historian’s take on the matter. Having 
viewed this problem as I would any other in ancient history arising from a 
contradiction in the sources, my conclusion is that the weight of the evidence 


14. Bockmuehl, Remembered Peter, p. 141 n. 29. 
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clearly favors the interpretation that Yonah was Simons patronymic. Though 
a very rare name іп the Jewish onomasticon throughout antiquity, Yonah does 
crop up from time to time here and there, especially in Galilee, home of the 
first-attested bearer of the name, the prophet Jonah. Evidence for this is partly 
rabbinic and partly epigraphic. Crucially for us, two of those occurrences 
are in pre-70-CE Jerusalem. The name has been deciphered there on a couple 
of ossuaries of the late Second Temple period. On one, an ossuary excavated 
at Isawiya, a village near Jerusalem, it is written іп Aramaic;'^ on the other, 
an artifact that turned up on the antiquities market in Jerusalem and whose 
exact provenance is therefore unknown, it appears in Greek in an epitaph that 
runs Mariamme супе Iona = “Miriam, wife of Yonah?" Given these attesta- 
tions, there can be no justification for continuing to claim that the name did 
not exist in first-century Palestine.'* Nor is it likely that Matthew's Iona is an 
abbreviation for John, as some would have it, for the shortened form of the 
name Yehohanan was Yohai.!? 

But if Simons patronymic was Yonah, how are we to explain the reading 
"son of John"? Markus Bockmuehl has suggested that it probably arose from 
"an author with Jerusalem connections attempting to explain the unfamiliar 
Galilaean patronym in terms of a more recognisable name??? That conjecture, 
in which he was anticipated by Barnabas Lindars,?! seems entirely reasonable 
to me. While Yonah was a very rare name, the Hasmonean name John is 
among those most frequently attested in the late Second Temple period.” 

So much for the formal nomenclature that the future apostle would have 
acquired around the time of his birth. Was he given in the pre-Capernaum, 
pre-Jesus phase of his life, when he was still resident in the largely gentile set- 


15. Bockmuehl, Remembered Peter, p. 142. 

16. Joseph A. Fitzmyer and Daniel J. Harrington, A Manual of Palestinian Aramaic Texts 
(Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1978), pp. 180-81, and p. 244 (134C) = Ilan, Lexicon, s.v. ^13 
— Yonah,” no. 4. 

17. Ilan, Lexicon, s.v. 13 — Yonah,” no. 3. 

18. As does, for example, John Е McHugh, John 1-4 (London: T&T Clark, 2009), p. 156 
n. 11 (commenting on John 1:42). 

19. For detailed discussion of this point, see Bockmuehl, Remembered Peter, p. 145. 

20. Bockmuehl, Remembered Peter, pp. 145-6. 

21. See Barnabas Lindars, The Gospel of John (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; London: Mar- 
shall, Morgan and Scott, 1981), p. 115 — "As Jonah is rare, but John common, the change (sc. to 

John in the MS tradition) is more readily explained if Jonah is original" 

22. Ilan, Lexicon, p. 56 (table 5). On the textual grounds for slightly preferring Yonah to 
John, see John Nolland, The Gospel of Matthew: A Commentary on the Greek Text, NIGTC 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), p. 666. 
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tlement of Bethsaida, any of the other names by which he is sometimes known? 
In his recent publications on Peter, Bockmuehl has suggested that it was there, 
at some unspecified point in time, that Simon may also have acquired the rare 
Greek name Petros. How plausible is that hypothesis? One can easily under- 
stand why this scholar favors the idea of Simon acquiring such a name at an 
early stage in his life: since for him Simon is the bridging figure par excellence 
in the early Christian movement,” equipping him with nomenclature that can 
show him at ease in both a Jewish and a Greek milieu virtually from the word 
go is clearly highly desirable. But while it may be desirable to underpin the 
bridging case in this way, it cannot, in my opinion, be justified — in the first 
place, because the evidence on which this hypothesis is based is so weak; in 
the second, because the counterevidence is so strong. 


Petros a Bethsaidan Acquisition? 


The main grounds for advancing the hypothesis that the name Peter was ac- 
quired at Bethsaida is the fact that both Matthew and John use it in reference 
to the future disciple from the very outset of their respective narratives. That 
cannot be gainsaid: for in the opening chapter of the Fourth Gospel (1:40), 
John does indeed refer to the subject of this volume as Simon Peter (Simon 
Petros) and at 4:18 of his Gospel Matthew unquestionably introduces the fu- 
ture apostle as Simóna ton legomenon Petron = “Simon called Peter”2% Bock- 
muehl’s explanation, however, is not the only one that can be advanced for 
the evangelist’s choice of names in those passages. It is not uncommon when 
referring to an individual whose name has changed over time to use the one 
with which the listener or reader has come to be most familiar rather than 
the one that, strictly speaking, is correct. One good example of this can be 


23. Bockmuehl, Remembered Peter, p. 156; and Bockmuehl, Simon Peter in Scripture and 
Memory — The New Testament Apostle in the Early Church (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 
2012), p. 22. In this belief, he was preceded by Cullmann (Peter, p. 19), who believed that “Peter, 
like his brother Andrew, had been given a Greek name from the outset” (emphasis added). 

24. Bockmuehl, Remembered Peter, p. бо — “He is a unique bridge figure who embodies 
important connections from Jesus to the Jewish and Gentile missions, both historically and 
theologically.” 

25. Bockmuehl, Remembered Peter, p. 151; and Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, pp. 58-59 (John) 
and p. 71 (Matthew). 

26. On the various formulas used in Greco-Roman (including NT) sources for registering 
the possession of an additional/alternative name, see Horsley, “Names, Double,’ 4:1012-14. 
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found in literature relating to the emperor Augustus, whose name, as we saw 
earlier, changed several times in the course of his long life. Strictly speaking, 
his final name, Augustus, should be used only for the period after January 15, 
27 BCE. However, it is not uncommon to find him called Augustus before that 
date, sometimes by people who ought to know better. From this and the many 
other examples that could be cited (the observant reader will have noted the 
anachronistic use of the name Palestine in both the foregoing discussion and 
the titles of several of the works cited in the footnotes?®), we can see that there 
is no need to assume that because Peter is named as such by both Matthew 
nd John at the start of their respective narratives that is what he must have 
дееп called in his pre-Jesus days. Most likely these writers introduced him by 
that name because, as we shall see below, that was the name by which he had 
come to be known in the Christian circles in which they moved at the time 
when they embarked on their Gospel accounts. 

But it is not just the evidence for the hypothesis that is weak. Far more se- 
rious are the onomastic and literary considerations that can be brought against 
it. We shall take the onomastic first, prefacing them with a brief overview of 
Palestinian Jewry's most distinctive onomastic practice during Peter's lifetime 
— alternative naming. 

In Palestinian Jewish society during the late Second Temple period it 
was extremely common for male Jews to be assigned or to adopt an alterna- 
tive name. Primarily (though not exclusively,? as we shall see іп а moment) 
this was because such a tiny number of names were favored by such a large 
proportion of the male population. To give one example out of the many 
that could be cited: according to Tal Пап% calculations, over зо percent of 
the male population whose names are known (i.e., about eight hundred men) 
bore one of the six universally acknowledged Hasmonean names — Mat- 

thew, Judah, John, Jonathan, Eleazar, and of course Simon. If Joseph were 
to be counted as a Hasmonean name too, as is sometimes done on the basis 
of 2 Maccabees 8:22, then that figure rises to around 40 percent (i.e., around 
one thousand individuals).*° The result of this general unwillingness to use 
more than a tiny fraction of the vast number of names available either from 
the biblical repertoire or from the local gentile name pools, whether Semitic 


27. See п. 2 above. 

28. See, for instance, nn. 5 and 11. 

29. On the various reasons for alternative naming in Jewish society, see Margaret H. 
Williams, “The Use of Alternative Names by Diaspora Jews in Graeco-Roman Antiquity,’ JSJ 
38 (2007): 307-27. 

30. Ilan, Lexicon, pp. 6-8. 
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or Greek, was that not only did large numbers of male Jews have the same 
personal name but many found themselves possessing the same patronymic 
as well. Distinguishing between homonymous individuals, then, often was 
no easy matter. Hence the prevalence of second names, the majority of which 
took the form of nicknames in Aramaic, the everyday language of most of 
the population. 

But if second-naming was such a common practice in Ре(ег day, why 
do I consider it unlikely that the young Simon bar Yonah with his common 
Hasmonean name acquired the second name Petros during his early years 
in Bethsaida? The main reason is that the social conditions that fostered the 
practice of alternate naming in much of Palestine, necessitated it even, were 
probably not present there. Archaeologists have deduced from the total ab- 
sence of Jewish artifacts discovered at the site most likely to have been ancient 
Bethsaida that the number of Jewish families living there was probably very 
small. If that deduction is correct, then the chances of our Simon being 
confused with any other Simon living there will have been minute. If the 
rarity of his patronymic is taken into account as well, those chances surely will 
have been reduced to zero. To all intents and purposes, Bariona functioned 
as a nickname, as Ilan has pointed out.” Nor would the future disciple of 
Jesus have needed a specifically Greek name, such as his brother Andrew 
had, to function in the hellenized society of Bethsaida, for in Shimon/Simon 
he already possessed the perfect bridging name. Such was its chameleon-like 
character that when used in an Aramaic-speaking context it could be con- 
strued as (11/2, but when used among Hellenes it could be taken as Zipwv, 
the snub-nosed one.** 

But it is not only onomastic considerations that make the suggestion of 
a Bethsaida-acquired second name unlikely. The whole weight of the Gospel 
evidence is against it too. According to most of the Gospel writers, it was Jesus 
who gave Simon his new name. 


31. Ilan, Lexicon, p. 46. 

32. For Bockmuehl's endorsement of this interpretation of the archaeological evidence, 
see Remembered Peter, pp. 184-85. 

33. Ilan Lexicon, p. 18. 

34. See Victor A. Tcherikover, Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum (Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard University Press, 1957), 1:29-30. For hard documentary examples of the chameleon-like 
character of the name, see Richard Bauckham, “Paul and Other Jews with Latin Names in 
the New Testament,” in Paul, Luke and the Graeco-Roman World: Essays in Honour of Al- 
exander J. M. Wedderburn, ed. Alf Christophersen, Carstin Claussen, Jörg Frey, and Bruce 
Longenecker, JSNTSup 217 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 2002), p. 205, n. 7. 
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If we look at the Gospel evidence for the renaming of Simon, the picture it 
presents is surprisingly unclear, given the weight that it is often required to bear. 
Manifestly by the time the Gospel texts came to be written, memory of that event 
had faded to the extent that precisely when and precisely where it had occurred 
were beyond recall. Indeed, none of the evangelists, apart from Matthew, ap- 
pears to have any interest at all in the meaning of that act. For our purposes, that 
lack of precision and apparent indifference do not matter. The key thing is that 
most of the Gospel writers believed (1) that Jesus was responsible for the new 
name and (2) that the new name had been conferred right at or very near the 
beginning of Simons discipleship with Jesus (Mark 3:16; Luke 6:14; John 1:42).”° 
Such a scenario is entirely plausible given what we know about contemporary 
naming practices, both Jewish and non-Jewish. In the society of which Simon 
bar Yonah was part, embarkation on a new stage in life, whether the context 
was secular or religious, was, if not invariably, certainly often marked by the 
bestowal or the adoption of a new name. That was the case whether you were, 
say, a provincial signing up for military service in one of Rome’ auxiliary units” 
or an individual entering a Roman household as a slave.?* The most famous in- 
stance of name change is, of course, the adoption by Rome’ first emperor of the 
name Augustus at the time of his first constitutional settlement, the measure that 
established the Principate in 27 BCE. That startling innovation (overfamiliarity 
with the name Augustus has blinded us as to its “fantastic novelty?) was to 
mark the start of a new phase both for both him personally and for the Roman 


35. So, correctly, Cullmann at Peter, p. 23. 

36. The odd man out is Matthew. He is the only evangelist who does not explicitly make 
Jesus responsible for Simon's additional name. See Nolland, Gospel of Matthew, p. 179 (com- 
menting on Matt. 4:18). It is this lack of specificity on Matthew' part that enables Bockmuehl 
to privilege his testimony over that of the other Gospel writers. 

37. A much-discussed text in this regard is BGU 2.243, a second-century CE papyrus 
letter sent from Italy by a Roman naval recruit to his father back in Egypt. Originally called 
Apion, this individual had found himself renamed Antonius Maximus on joining the imperial 
fleet based in the Bay of Naples. For text and discussion, see Adolf Deissmann, Light from the 
Ancient East, trans. Lionel R. M. Strachan (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1927), pp. 179-83. 

38. On the owner's right to decide on his slaves name, see Jane E. Gardner and Thomas 
Wiedemann, The Roman Household — A Sourcebook (London: Routledge, 1991), p. 70 n. 1; 
and Sandra R. Joshel, Slavery in the Roman World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2010), pp. 94-95, citing Varro, The Latin Language 8.21. 

39. So described by John A. Crook in The Cambridge Ancient History, 2nd ed. (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1996; online ed., 2008), 10:79. 
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state as a whole. But we do not have to go to Rome and the pinnacle of Roman 
society to find examples of this practice. Ossuary inscriptions from Palestine 
broadly contemporaneous with Simon bar Yonah provide several pertinent 
cases. From two ossuary inscriptions found at Jericho, one Greek and the other 
Aramaic, relating to a former Jewish slave of the empress Agrippina, it has been 
deduced that this individual had been named Nathanel at birth but renamed 
Theodotos on entering gentile captivity.*° Among the ossuary texts found in the 
Jerusalem area there are at least three referring to individuals who had marked 
their conversion to Judaism by assuming that quintessentially Jewish name, Ju- 
dah."' The positioning, then, in the Gospels of Jesus’ renaming Simon at the 
start of his discipleship (this is particularly clear in Mark and Luke) is entirely 
plausible — it was at points of transition such as that that the conferral of a new 
name was most likely to occur. 

So far so good. But before we leave the renaming episode, there is one 
puzzling feature of it that also needs to be addressed. If renaming was so im- 
portant, why was it that out of the twelve disciples selected by Jesus for special 
operations and so the abandonment of their former way of life only three were 
given a new name — Simon himself and the two sons of Zebedee? At the 
time when Simon was renamed Peter or Kephas (see discussion below), that 
duo, according to Mark’s unique testimony (Mark 3:17), were given the joint 
Aramaic nickname Boanerges, whose meaning allegedly was Sons of Thun- 
der. Why just these three? That the purpose of those nicknames was simply 
to distinguish Simon, James, and John from their fellow disciples is unlikely: 
Simon's unusual patronymic, bar Yonah, meant that he will have been easily 
distinguishable from Simon ho Kananaios (Matt. 10:4; Mark 3:18), otherwise 
known as Simon the Zealot (Simona ton kaloumenon zelöten) (Luke 6:15). 
There can have been no risk of confusing James son of Zebedee with James son 
of Alphaeus (Matt. 10:3; Mark 3:18; Luke 6:15). In the lists of the Twelve, there is 
only one John. However, as I pointed out in passing above, nicknames, though 
generally given to deal with the problem of homonymity, were not given for 
that reason alone. Another motive was (and is) to demonstrate and to foster 
intimacy. That factor, I suspect, will have been the operative one here. From 
Mark's narrative subsequent to the choosing of the twelve disciples, it is clear 


40. R. Hachlili, “The Goliath Family in Jericho: Funerary Inscriptions from a First Cen- 
tury A.D. Jewish Monumental Tomb,’ BASOR 235 (1979): 33 and 45-47. 

41. CIIP 1.1, nos. 174, 304, and 551. 

42. I am, of course, aware that there are Old Testament precedents too — e.g., God's 
renaming of Abram and Sarai in Gen. 17. However, I think that it is important to realize that 
Peter's renaming can be explained equally well in contemporary terms. 
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that those three were closer to Jesus than the other nine, for we find them 
again and again at the very heart of his inner circle. Nicknaming, then, will 
have been Jesus’ way of flagging up the privileged position that he envisioned 
them occupying in the new phase of their life that was about to begin. 

As to the meaning of the nicknames he gave them, that is not at all obvi- 
ous. That should not surprise, for a large part of the attraction of nicknames 
is that they form part of a private communication system and so, by their very 
nature, are often difficult for outsiders to construe.** Boanerges, the joint nick- 
name given to John and James, has never been satisfactorily explained, despite 
the tireless and ingenious efforts of many New Testament exegetes.** And who 
knows what Jesus had in mind when he gave Simon bar Yonah his new name? 
Although in due course huge ecclesiological significance was to be attached 
to it, or at least to the Greek version of it, as the elaborate wordplay on Petros 
and petra at Matthew 16:18 shows, Jesus’ motives at the time of assigning 
it may have been, indeed they probably were, quite different. They need not 
have been theological at all. ® I consider it significant that the only nicknames 
(just two) for which we are given an explanation in our sources were invented 
by the Jewish public for a public figure. One of those nicknames was Dikaios 
(“the Just”), as the second-century-BCE high priest Simon son of Onias came 
to be called on account of his exemplary piety toward God and men (so Jose- 
phus at Ant. 12.43). The other was Thrakidas (Thracian), the Jews’ derogatory 
name for King Alexander Jannaeus. Translated in the Loeb as “Cossack,” it was 
given to Jannaeus, according to Josephus (Art. 13.383), because of his excessive 
cruelty. Arrived at by common consent, these names were understood by all." 
Privately conceived nicknames, however, were another matter. Hence the dif- 
ficulty outsiders past and present have in construing their meaning. 


43. For comments on the "usually inexplicable" character of ancient Jewish nicknames, 
see Ilan, Lexicon, p. 46. 

44. Commentaries on Mark abound in explanations of the nickname, among which the 
two most widely favored are that (1) it reflects the volatile personalities of James and John and 
(2) it has an eschatological significance. For a brief assessment of the most common explana- 
tions on offer, see Morna Hooker, The Gospel according to St Mark (London: Black, 1991), p. 112. 

45. For detailed discussion, see Chrys C. Caragounis, Peter and the Rock (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1990), pp. 88-112. 

46. See W. D. Davies and Dale C. Allison, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel according to St Matthew (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1991), 2:626, citing Peter Lampe. 

47. The nicknames accorded some of the Ptolemies by their “irreverent” Alexandrian 
subjects (e.g., Physkon/Potbelly; Lathyros/Chickpea) are clear parallels. On this topic, see 
Peter Green, Alexander to Actium: The Hellenistic Age (London: Thames & Hudson, 1993), 
p. 82 and p. 538. 
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The New Name 


So far I have merely alluded to Simon's new name. We must now examine it 
more closely. Here, once again, we find considerable inconsistency in the Gos- 
pels: while Mark and Luke both state categorically that the additional name 
that Jesus gave to Simon was Peter (Mark 3:16; Luke 6:14), John (1:42) gives the 
new name as Kephas. Neither of these names is a novum, as used to be thought. 
Petros, the more frequently attested of the two, not only has been found іп a 
late-first-century-CE pagan context outside Palestine, but has now turned 
up in a couple of Jewish documentary sources from Palestine as well, one of 
them also of indisputable first-century date: since Masada fell in 73/74 CE, the 
Petros son of Istomachos whose name is written in Hebrew characters on a 
potsherd found there must have flourished before that date.*? Nor is that the 
only attestation of the name. It has also been deciphered in a papyrus docu- 
ment of the Bar Kokhba period (P. Yadin 46) found in a cave in the Judean 
desert (Nahal Hever).°° Although this comes from a period somewhat later 
than the one with which we are concerned here, it is worth including in the 
discussion here since it shows that the name did have a certain currency in 
first- and second-century Palestine. 

That is more than can be said for Kephas, for although the name is attested 
(just once), the date of that solitary mention is the late fifth century все?! 
and the place, the Jewish military colony at Elephantine on Egypt's southern 
frontier.?? Jesus, we can confidently assume, will not have been aware of the 
naming practices of Jews living in a different country half a millennium before 
his time, let alone influenced by them. Consequently, when, if John is to be 
believed, he hit on Kephas as a fitting alternative name for Simon, the proba- 
bility must be that he was simply inventing another nickname along the lines 
of the Boanerges mentioned by Mark. 

So here we have two very different-looking names put forward by the 
Gospel writers as Simon bar Yonah's newly minted supernomen — and so 
a serious conflict in the evidence, it would be justified to think. However, 


48. In a poll tax receipt from Egypt, dated 100/101 CE. According to Caragounis (Peter and 
the Rock, p. 23), this “leads to the conclusion that the name ПЕтрос was given around 60-70.” 

49. Ilan, Lexicon, s.v. “ПЕтрос — Petrus,” no. s. 

so. Ilan, Lexicon, s.v. “ПЕтрос — Petrus,” no. 4, dated to 134 СЕ. 

51. The name figures as the patronymic of a witness to a legal document clearly dated to 
416 BCE. See Bezalel Porten and Ada Yardeni, Textbook of Aramaic Documents from Ancient 
Egypt (Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 1986), 2:84-85 (B3.9, line 10). 

52. See Fitzmyer, “Aramaic Kepha and Peter's Name,’ pp. 127-28. 
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this difference is more apparent than real, for both names have roughly the 
same semantic range, which can be anything from bedrock at one end of the 
scale to stone at the other. That this broad congruity was recognized in early 
Christian circles is clear from the words with which the renaming incident is 
brought to a close at John 1:42 — sy klethese Kephas, ho hermeneuetai Petros, 
which the AV sonorously translates, “Thou shalt be called Cephas, which is, 
being interpreted, A stone” More recent translations prefer “госк”°* 

But although the Gospel evidence is not as contradictory as it appears at 

first sight, questions still remain about the relationship between the different 
versions of Simon's supernomen given in the New Testament. To start with 
the most basic: which of those two names did Jesus actually give to Simon? It 
is most unlikely that Simon received both names from him at the same time. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Matthew, Mark, and Luke never use the name 
Kephas at all and John does not use it except in the passage just cited, it surely 
must have been Kephas. For first-century Palestinian nicknames generally 
were Aramaic, since the circles in which they were invented and used were 
largely Aramaic-speaking. That will have been the case with the coterie around 
Jesus, even though a few of its members (e.g., Andrew and Philip) will have 
spoken Greek as well. However, to answer the question just posed, namely, 
which was the prior form of the supernomen, we do not have to rely on mere 
inference. For we have the explicit testimony of Paul that in post-Easter Jeru- 
salem the name by which the former leading disciple was known was Kephas: 
at Galatians 1:18 he writes, “Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to 
visit Kephas, and remained with him fifteen days??? The almost total avoid- 
ance of this name in the Gospels, then, must be a deliberate anachronism. 
As to the reason for that, it is probably because by the time the writers of the 
Gospels came to compose their accounts of Jesus’ life, the Aramaic version of 
Simon Peter's second name had fallen into disuse in the predominantly Greek- 
speaking circles in which they moved. 

That development prompts our second and final question: when was it 


53. See Caragounis, Peter and the Rock, pp. 9-16, for the various meanings of petros, and 
pp. 26-30 for discussion of kepha. 

54. As, for instance, the NEB, which here offers: “You shall be called Cephas (that is, 
Peter, the Rock)” 

55. A minority of scholars argue that the Kephas mentioned here and elsewhere in the 
Pauline corpus (1 Cor. 1:12; 3:22; 9:5; 15:5; Gal 2:9, 11, 14) was a different person from Peter. I 
follow the majority opinion in rejecting that view. Given the singularity of the name Kephas, 
it seems most unlikely that there will have been two figures of authority bearing that name in 
the early Christian community in Palestine. 
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that the Greek form of Simon's supernomen came into use? Any answer to 
this question inevitably will involve considerable speculation, as the evidence 
for Peter's career after the death of Jesus is so poor. On the basis of the few 
hard facts that we have about him, plus our knowledge of onomastic practices 
among Jews at that time, a likely scenario can easily be envisaged. 


From Kephas to Peter 


According to the narrative presented in Acts, after Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion Peter was initially based in Jerusalem, where he took the lead in “spread- 
ing the word.” How long his residence there lasted it is not possible to say, but 
almost certainly it must have been for several years, if the timescale presented 
at Galatians 1:18 is accepted. Was it during that time that he began to be called 
Petros at least by some of the people with whom his work as an evangelist 
brought him into contact? That seems extremely likely, given the fact that Je- 
rusalem was such a cosmopolitan place and Greek one of the main languages 
spoken there:?* besides local Jews, such as Peter, who were fluent in both 
Greek and Aramaic,” there would have been hundreds, if not thousands, of 
Jewish pilgrims from the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire, some even 
from Rome itself, for whom Greek was their mother tongue. Peter's original 
name, Shimon/Simon, would of course have been the ideal communication 
tool in a society of that cultural makeup. However, so associated with his Jesus- 
bestowed nickname had Simon bar Yonah become that that obvious onomastic 
strategy seemingly was not resorted to. (The fact that it was Jesus who had 
given him his nickname must have made it seem very special.) Instead the 
Greek name deemed to be equivalent to Kephas seems to have emerged and 
come into use. 

One can see very easily why such a development might have come about: 
translation names were a long-established feature of the Palestinian Jewish 
onomasticon, traceable at least as far back as the second quarter of the sec- 
ond century BCE. That can be seen quite clearly by consulting the entries in 
the first volume of Ilan’s Lexicon under Dositheos and Theodotos, the Greek 


56. Lee I. Levine, Jerusalem — Portrait of the City in the Second Temple Period (538 
B.C.E.-70 C.E.) (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 2002), pp. 270-76. 

57. On the likely extent of bilingualism in the first-century С.Е. Palestine, see the careful 
discussion in Emil Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ, vol. II, 
revised by Geza Vermes, Fergus Millar and Matthew Black (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1979), 
PP- 74-80. 
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laspora communities too, especially those of Egypt and Cyrene, as can be 
easily documented by consulting Rokeah's prosopographical register іп СР) 
3 and the name index in C/CZ.** Now, Jews from both those areas are often 
attested in first-century Jerusalem. Besides being mentioned in the narrative 
in Acts of the first, post-Easter Pentecost (Acts 2:10), they are well represented 
in the epigraphic record: among Diaspora Jews clearly identifiable as such 
in the ossuary inscriptions from Jerusalem, those from Cyrene, for instance, 
easily constitute the largest group.” It is not inconceivable, then, that it was 
hrough their influence or the influence of people like them that over time 
Peter increasingly came to be addressed by his Greek name at least when 
operating in a Greek milieu. 

With the acquisition by “our hero” of his last and final name, all that 
remains now is to briefly outline the role played by names in the final stage 
of the life of Shimon bar Yonah a.k.a. Kephas a.k.a. Petros, when he extended 
his operations as a Christian missionary to the wider Greco-Roman world. 


Peter as a Christian Apostle 


Furnished now with a Greek as well as an Aramaic name, the former first 
disciple was now perfectly equipped for missionary work as an apostle in the 
Greco-Roman world: while in communities of a more Semitic character he 
could present himself as a Semite, among Hellenes he could assume more of a 
Greek persona. That partly explains why, when he eventually came to Rome (as 
I believe he did at some point), the name he chose to be known by there was 
Peter: that was the main language spoken by his prime missionary target there, 
the nonelite, Greek-speaking inhabitants of the capital." But that probably was 


58. D. Rokeah, “Prosopography of the Jews in Egypt; in Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum, 
ed. Victor A. Tcherikover, Alexander Fuks and Menahem Stern (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1964), 3:167-96; Gert Lüderitz, Corpus jüdischer Zeugnisse aus der Cyrenaika 
(Wiesbaden: Reichert, 1983), pp. 217-27 (index 1.1). 

59. CIIP 1.1, nos. 20, 98, 170, 324-32. 

60. That is the clear implication of 1 Pet. 5:13, “whether or not the letter with its salutation 
from ‘the chosen church in Babylon’ was in fact written by Peter” as is correctly observed by 
Timothy D. Barnes, Early Christian Hagiography and Roman History (Tübingen: Mohr Sie- 
beck, 2010), p. 23. On the Petrine letters, see Matthew V. Novenson in this volume, pp. 146-57. 

61. Ramsay MacMullen, “The Unromanised in Rome? in Diasporas in Antiquity, ed. 
Shaye J. D. Cohen and Ernest S. Frerichs (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993), p. 47. 
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not his only reason for opting to be called Petros. Late Julio-Claudian Rome 
was not an especially friendly environment for Jews, as Claudiuss various mea- 
sures against them, for instance, show.” And Seneca’s outright condemnation 
of them as a gens sceleratissima (“most wicked race") gives a clear indication of 
how Jews were regarded in elite Roman circles at the very least.°” Such being 
the climate of opinion, Peter will not have been surprised to find that several 
of his fellow Christian workers preferred to use their Greek and Latin names 
rather than their Hebrew and Aramaic ones. With Silas, for instance, calling 
himself Silvanus, John Mark preferring his Latin supernomen (1 Pet. 5:12-13), 
and, if Richard Bauckham is to be believed, the apostle Junia apparently choos- 
ing not to be known by her Hebrew name Joanna,” it is not surprising that 
“our hero” opted to be called by his non-Semitic name too (1 Pet. 1:1). And 
so it came about that it was as Peter that he was martyred® and as Peter that 
he came to be remembered, at least in the West.^ For in the East the name 
Kepha endured. 


62. For a brief overview of the difficult and much-disputed evidence on this topic, see 
John M. G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996), pp. 
303-6. 

63. See Menahem Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism (Jerusalem: Is- 
rael Academy of Sciences and Humanities, 1974), vol. 1, no. 186 (citation from Augustine, De 
Civitate Dei 6.11). For the generally hostile tone of contemporary literary references to the 
Jews, see Margaret H. Williams, “Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism,’ in The Dictionary of 
Early Judaism, ed. John J. Collins and Daniel C. Harlow (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), pp. 
870-5 (esp. p. 872). 

64. Bauckham, “Paul and Other Jews,’ p. 220. 

65. Burnt alive in the Neronian persecution of 64 CE, according to Barnes. See Early 
Christian Hagiography, p. 9; and chapter 6 below. 

66. As shown by, for instance, 1 Clement 5.4. 
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Was Peter behind Mark’s Gospel? 


Helen K. Bond 


Peter has been linked with the Gospel of Mark since at least the mid-second 
century CE. Our earliest, and most extensive, witness is Papias the bishop of 
Hierapolis in Asia Minor (ca. 60-130 CE). In a famous passage, he claimed 
that Mark had been Peter's hermeneutes (interpreter? translator?), and that 
he had written down accurately, though not in order, all that he remembered 
of Peter's anecdotes (or chreiai). Elsewhere he claimed that those who heard 
Peter begged Mark, a follower of the apostle (akolouthen onta Petron), to 
commit the apostles teaching to writing — a development that, it appears, 
delighted Peter.’ 

Most modern critical scholars, however, have questioned Раріа55 testi- 
mony. To some extent they are quite right to do so: the bishop’s account is 
clearly exaggerated, and it is difficult not to agree with Chris Tuckett that the 
“link alleged between Mark’s gospel and Peter is probably part of a second- 
century attempt to give the gospel more status by linking it with the leading 
apostle: But does the bishops clear apologetic agenda necessarily mean that 


1. The relevant passages are cited by Eusebius, H.E. 3.39.15-16 and 2.15.1. For full texts, see 
the contribution of Todd Still in this volume, pp. 161-67. In addition to Papias, the link with 
Peter appears in the Anti-Marcionite Prologue, Justin Martyr (Dial. 106.3), Irenaeus (Adv. haer. 
3.1.2), and Clement of Alexandria (cited by Eusebius, Н.Е. 2.15.2, 6.14.6-7, Adumbr. іп 1 Pet. 
5.13), though all of these later authors may well be familiar with Papias. For a useful overview 
of the texts, see Vincent Taylor, The Gospel according to St Mark: the Greek Text (London: 
Macmillan, 1952), pp. 1-8. 

2. Christopher M. Tuckett, “Mark” in The Oxford Bible Commentary, ed. J. Barton and 
J. Muddiman (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), pp. 886-922, here p. 886. Similar asser- 
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his testimony is of no value whatsoever? Beneath Раріа55 overblown claims, 
might there be a genuine recollection that Peter did in fact have a connection 
to the author of our earliest Gospel? In this essay I intend to explore this 
possibility a little further, first by looking at the reasons why most critical 
scholars question the link between Peter and Mark, and second to carve outa 
more moderate position by drawing on social memory, Marks links with the 
biographical tradition, and the evangelist’s use of Peter as a literary character. 


Arguments against a Petrine Connection to Mark 


Раріа55 testimony is clearly quite ancient. Depending on how we interpret the 
statement, it is possible to push it back into the late first century, that is, within 
thirty years or so of the writing of the Gospel.’ Why, then, are many modern 
critics so reluctant to trust it? In the following study, I have chosen to ana- 
lyze Joel Marcus's arguments. There are three reasons for this: first, Marcus's 
commentary on Mark is reasonably recent (the first volume was published in 
2000); second, he engages with the question of authorship at some length;* 
and third, Marcus’s commentary is simply one of the best, most thoughtful 
and sensitive readings of Mark’s Gospel on the market. On all these grounds, 
his arguments deserve careful attention. 

Marcus rightly notes that external evidence — the testimony of Papias — 
is inconclusive. Some see the bishops work as entirely tendentious, claiming 
that he derived the link between Mark and Peter solely on the basis of 1 Peter 
5:13, promoting an apostolic link in the face of competing (often Gnostic) gos- 
pels.? Others, however, with reference to the rather critical element in Papias's 


tions are made by J. Dewey, “The Survival of Mark's Gospel: A Good Story?” JBL 123 (2004): 
495-507; and Joel Marcus, Mark 1-8: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, 
AB 27 (New York: Doubleday, 2000), p. 30. 

3. The crucial section of this testimony seems to be dependent on Раріа55 memories as 
a young man of the teaching of “the Elder” (John?); if so, this would push his testimony back 
into the first century. For a full discussion, see Richard Bauckham, Jesus and the Eyewitnesses: 
The Gospels as Eyewitness Testimony (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), pp. 202-39. 

4. The relevant discussion can be found at Marcus, Mark 1-8, pp. 17-24. 

5. This is in fact Marcus's preferred option, Mark 1-8, pp. 21-24; see also the classic treat- 
ment of Kurt Niederwimmer, “Johannes Markus und die Frage nach dem Verfasser des zweiten 
Evangeliums,’ ZNW 58 (1967): 172-88, especially pp. 185-86; Austin Farrer, A Study in St Mark 
(London, Dacre, 1951); and Gerd Theissen and Annette Merz, The Historical Jesus: A Compre- 
hensive Guide (London: SCM, 1998), pp. 26-27. It is clear from Eusebius, H.E. 2.15.2, 3.39.17 
that Papias knew 1 Peter. 
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iments about Mark (specifically its lack of order, or taxis), argue that he is 
in fact defending it in relation to the more popular Gospels of either Matthew 
or John (or both) — in which case it is only an alleged (and inherited) claim 
to Petrine inspiration that commends the Markan Gospel to the bishop.” In 
what follows, I shall not discuss Papias in any more depth; instead, I shall con- 
centrate on Marcuss internal arguments, derived from the text of the Gospel 
itself. Broadly, there are seven of these: 


1. Marcus notes, in general terms, that “Mark does not give the impression 
of being any closer to the events he describes than are Matthew and Luke, 
the later evangelists who appropriated his work” 

2. He points out that “the supposition that between Jesus and Mark there 
was a lengthy course of development with many tradents helps to explain 
how, for example, two versions of the same narrative, the feeding of the 
multitude (6:30-44 and 8:1-9), had had time to crystallize before their 
incorporation into the Gospel? 

3. Many Markan stories lack the kind of detail we would expect from close 
association with a participant. 

4. The Gospel contains a number of stories that do not contain disciples 
(such as 1:1-15 or 14:43-52), or where disciples seem to have been added to 
stories originally told about Jesus alone (e.g., 1:21-28 or 2:15-17 or 3:1-6). 

- Throughout the Gospel, Peter appears not as an individual, but as a “type” 

6. If there were a special Petrine connection, we would expect that disciple 
to be particularly prominent in Mark, but this is not the case. In fact, Mat- 
thew contains stories about him that are not in Mark (e.g., Matt. 14:28-31; 
16:17-19; 17:24-27). 

7. Marks picture of Peter is "generally a rather negative one” 


іл 


Overall, Marcus suggests, “The truth is that, were it not for Papias, one would 
never suspect that the second Gospel was particularly Petrine” and concludes 


that the Gospel “probably was written by someone called Mark, but this Mark 
probably had no special connection with Peter?" 


6. See, e.g., Martin Hengel, Studies in the Gospel of Mark (London: SCM, 1985), pp. 47-53; 
Bauckham, Eyewitnesses, pp. 203-30. For a detailed (and mediating) assessment, see C. Clif- 
ton Black, Mark: Images of an Apostolic Interpreter (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 2001), pp. 82-94, 
195-223. 

7. Marcus, Mark 1-8, p. 24. Matters are often complicated by the identification of the 
author of the Second Gospel with the John Mark of the New Testament, a Jerusalemite who 
became a missionary and accompanied his kinsman Barnabas, Paul and later Peter on their 
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Surveying the list, I am struck by how dated some of the arguments now 
appear (and I stress once again that Marcus is simply representative of a wide 
body of critical opinion). Arguments 1-3 are heavily indebted to the work of 
the form critics, and while their legacy is still of enormous importance for 
New Testament studies, certain aspects have been nuanced and often super- 
seded by recent studies, particularly of social memory and identity formation. 
Arguments 4 and 6 sit awkwardly with the fact that the evangelist's literary 
activity has been repeatedly stressed in recent decades. If Mark presents his 
material in a particular way, our first question should not be, What does this 
tell us about his source? but, Why has this author shaped his material in this 
manner? and, How does it contribute to his overall literary (and theological) 
aims? And, finally, the figure of Peter has been a favorite topic in many recent 
literary studies of Mark's Gospel, with the prevailing opinion nowadays sug- 
gesting that the evangelist is not really so negative toward Jesus closest disciple 
as an earlier generation might have supposed (arguments 5 and 7). 

In what follows, I shall discuss each of these observations under the fol- 
lowing headings: (1) Peter and the social memory of Marks Christian audi- 
ence; (2) Mark as a biographer; and (3) Mark's portrait of Peter. For the pur- 
poses of illustration, I shall assume that Mark wrote in Rome, to a Christian 
assembly that was not founded by Peter, but that had, at some point, benefited 
from the apostles company. (Such a setting, however, is not entirely essential 
to my argument.) 


travels (Acts 12:12, 25; 13:5, 13; 15:37, 39; Col. 4:10; Philem. 24; 2 Tim. 4:11; 1 Pet. 5:13). In opposing 
this identification, scholars have noted that the Gospel seems too Pauline to have been written 
by an associate of Peter, too gentile to have been written by a Jew, and that it has too hazy an 
idea of Palestinian geography to have been written by a Jerusalemite (see again Niederwimmer, 
“Johannes Markus”). None of these assertions are decisive, but more importantly for our pres- 
ent purposes it has to be stressed that the traditional identification does not necessarily have a 
bearing on the Gospel’ links with Peter. It is perfectly possible that the Gospel was written by 
an unknown Mark who was later identified (on the basis of 1 Pet. 5:13) with the only Mark in 
the New Testament. “Marcus” was, after all, one of the most common Roman names, and we 
may see here a perfectly understandable early Christian wish to know more about the author of 
an important text (this position has been held by a number of German commentators, see e.g. 
Rudolf Pesch, Markusevangelium (Freiburg: Herder, 1976], 1:9-11; and Dieter Luhrmann, Das 
Markusevangelium (Tubingen: J. С. В. Mohr, 1987], pp. 5-6). In what follows, I wish to remain 
entirely agnostic on the question of whether the evangelist was the John Mark of tradition. 

8. This is, of course, the “traditional” view. For fuller argument, see Hengel, Studies in the 
Gospel of Mark, pp. 1-30; more recently, see Brian J. Incignieri, The Gospel to the Romans: The 
Setting and Rhetoric of Marks Gospel (Leiden: Brill, 2003), esp. pp. 59-115. Marcus, however, 
argues for a Syrian province, “The Jewish War and the Sitz im Leben of Mark,” JBL 111 (1992): 
441-62. 
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. HELEN K. BOND 
I Peter and the Social Memory of Mark's Christian Audience 


The form critics famously regarded Gospel pericopes not so much as win- 
dows onto actual events from the time of Jesus, but rather as reflections of the 
situation (or Sitz im Leben) of early Christian communities. The lack of vivid 
eyewitness detail in the Gospels, they claimed, supported their view that in- 
dividual pericopes had become detached from the original eyewitnesses at an 
early period, and that they had been smoothed over and reshaped by repeated 
use within early Christian preaching. Stories and traditions were retained and 
repeated, not out of historical or antiquarian interest, but primarily because 
they spoke to the needs of emerging Christian audiences, specifically their 
growing sense of identity and debates with opponents. 

These insights are still of value for understanding the reception of Je- 
sus tradition within early Christian communities, though today some of 
the most interesting work is being done less in terms of the study of oral 
transmission and folklore and more in the context of social (or collective) 
memory. Memory theorists stress the importance of social memories in 
forging both a group’s distinctive history and its present identity (what we 
might call a “shared story”).' The assembled group provides environments, 
or social frameworks, in which memories can exist and have meaning. A dy- 
namic relationship exists between the groups past and present, such that the 
shared distant past (perhaps represented by the story of Israel and/or specific 
interpretations of the Hebrew Scriptures) provides typological frames for 
representing shared group “memories” in the present. And although “what 


9. The classic works here are of course those by K. L. Schmidt, Martin Dibelius, and 
Rudolf Bultmann. Commenting specifically on Mark’s Gospel, B. H. Branscomb could con- 
fidently assert that “there is no impression of freshness and exactness of detail such as to 
suggest an immediate personal source” (The Gospel of Mark [London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
19371); and D. E. Nineham, іп a thorough discussion, noted that even where Mark's Gospel did 
contain what appeared to be vivid, circumstantial details, it was possible to suggest theologi- 
cal reasons for their inclusion, for example at 3:5; 1:40-45; and 2:3-5 (“Eye-Witness Testimony 
and the Gospel Tradition I7 JTS 9 |1958): 13-25). Even V. Taylor and С. E. B. Cranfield, both 
of whom were reluctant to jettison the apostolic link altogether, were able to argue only that 
certain sections of the Gospel were derived from Peter (largely those actually involving the 
disciple). 

10. Influential here is the work of M. Halbwachs, J. Assmann, and B. Schwartz. For an 
introduction, see A. Kirk, “Social and Cultural Memory? in Memory, Tradition, and Text: 
Uses of the Past in Early Christianity, ed. Alan Kirk and Tom Thatcher (Atlanta: SBL, 2005), 
pp. 1-24; also Chris Keith, “Social Memory Theory and Gospels Research: The First Decade,’ 
Early Christianity 6 (2015), forthcoming. 
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really happened” may still be important, present concerns are primarily what 
determine the formation and articulation of the past. In the case of Marks 
Christian audience, we can assume an ongoing process of “re-membering” 
the Jesus tradition in the light of crises (including the crucifixion itself), new 
opportunities (the mission to Gentiles), and ongoing challenges (perhaps 
hostility from the local synagogue). All of this contributed to the way that 
the story of Jesus was told, or remembered, within the group, to the way 
these early Christians presented themselves to outsiders, and to their sense 
of identity and shared purpose. 

What role an individual such as Peter would have had in all of this is 
difficult to determine." As a prominent member of Jesus’ inner circle, Ре- 
(еге autobiographical recollections would have been eagerly received by the 
majority of early Christian gatherings, including the church in Rome: these 
early congregations would have been eager for more anecdotes about Jesus, 
particularly those that cohered with their own developing story. From Peter's 
perspective, however, three aspects need to be considered. First, it is clear 
that there were many differing ways of articulating Christian existence in the 
early decades. Unless we are to assume that Peter's proximity to the earthly 
Jesus gave him a strong sense of his own authoritative position (for which 
the admittedly scanty evidence of Acts and Paul’s letters gives no support), 
there is no reason to assume that Peter imposed his views on the Chris- 
tian assemblies he encountered as he journeyed around the Mediterranean. 
Second, Peter's own recollections would have been subject to all the usual 
deteriorations and erosions of memory (forgetfulness of detail, blurring of 
differing events, false recollection, and so on'?). Memories of Jesus’ ministry 
would have been radically shaken by the traumatic and barely credible events 
of the cross and the resurrection, the efforts of other disciples to make sense 
of this extraordinary event, and continued reflection on the identity of the 
one at the center of their proclamation. Peter's stories were attempts to ex- 
trapolate the significance of what he and fellow disciples had experienced, 
and would of course have been told differently depending on the demands 
of the situation. Third and finally, in a society where the group rather than 
the individual was paramount, there would have been every reason for both 


11. An edition of the journal Memory was recently devoted to this issue; see the editorial 
by A. J. Barnier and J. Sutton, "From Individual to Collective Memory: Theoretical and Empiri- 
cal Perspectives,’ Memory 16 (2008): 177-82, and the ten essays gathered together in the volume. 

12. See in particular the studies of J. С. 5. Redman, “How Accurate Are Eyewitnesses? 
Bauckham and the Eyewitnesses in the Light of Psychological Research,” JBL 129 (2010): 177- 
97; and Robert Kerry Mclver, Memory, Jesus, and the Synoptic Gospels (Atlanta: SBL, 2011). 
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Marks Roman church and Peter to bring their memories into conformity 
With one another," Peter would have shared his memories with the gathered 
Christians, and this group context would have exerted a powerful pull on 
the way those memories were presented and heard. The assembly's sense 
of its own past, its shared memories of Jesus tradition, and its view of its 
present vocation and place in the world would have conditioned the way 
Peters stories were heard and interpreted within their assembly, ultimately 
transcending Peter's individual memory. We might surmise, then, that Peter's 
presence provided new material for Mark's Christian church, that it supplied 
new ideas, insights, and emphases, but that it did not radically change their 
shared memories and communal “story.” 

How, then, does this help our study of Mark's Gospel? It is striking that 
the work gives no sense of recording the recollections of an individual for 
those who are not well informed; in fact, quite the opposite. The Gospel 
is clearly written for insiders, for those who know the story: they do not 
need to be persuaded to join the movement (otherwise the call stories of 
1:16-20 have to be regarded as completely inadequate) or to be told what 
happens after the empty tomb (once again, it is hard to imagine any hearer 
not knowing the sequel to 16:8!). The impression we get is of a shared basic 
story set down in (perhaps an innovative) narrative form.!* This should 
certainly cause us to question Papias’s stress on Marks efforts to recollect 
precisely what Peter had told him (which in any case draws on conventional 
stereotypes'?), but it does not necessarily force us to disconnect Peter from 
Mark altogether. It would still be fair to categorize these as Petrine mem- 
ories, even testimony, despite the fact that they had been largely absorbed 
into the groups social memory. 

A further point also needs to be taken into consideration. Despite Papiass 
concern to show that Peter approved of Marks Gospel (surely an apologetic 
flourish?), modern scholarship broadly agrees that the bishop got his timing all 

wrong. If Peter died during the Neronian persecution of 65 and the Gospel was 


13. For discussion, see Redman, "How Accurate Are Eyewitnesses; p. 187; C. B. Harris, 
H. M. Paterson, and R. I. Kemp, "Collaborative Recall and Collective Memory: What Hap- 
pens When We Remember Together?" Memory 16 (2008): 213-30; I. Wessel and M. L. Moulds, 
"Collective Memory: A Perspective from (Experimental) Clinical Psychology" Memory 16 
(2008): 288-304. 

14. As Ernest Best notes, the Gospel was written to help and encourage like-minded 
Christians: "The Role of the Disciples in Mark? NTS 23 (1976/1977): 377-401, here p. 378. 

15. The note that a writer did not omit or misrepresent anything is found in a variety of 
forms in much ancient literature (Philo, De Vita Mosis 2.34; Josephus Ant. 1.5, 17; 4.196; 10.218). 
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written in the late 60s, or perhaps more likely early 70s,'^ Peter must already 
have perished before the evangelist began to write.” Nor were these tranquil 
years: Mark's Christian community had to come to terms not only with a fierce 
wave of imperial recrimination, which held them responsible for the fire of 
Rome, but also the failed Jewish revolt and (quite probably) the destruction of 
the Jerusalem temple. These were seismic events, which shook them to the core 
and required group memories to be constantly adapted to incorporate newer 
insights. It may be, however, that it was these turbulent events, coupled with 
the passage of time and the deaths of the “originating” Christians (including 
of course Peter), that spurred our evangelist to pen his own account. 

In this regard, Werner Kelber and Chris Keith have both drawn on Jan 
Assmanns concept of a Traditionsbruch (or breakdown in tradition) to ex- 
plain the emergence of Mark’s Gospel. Assmann suggested that the commu- 
nicative memory ofa living group (kommunikative Gedächtnis) encounters a 
crisis at around the forty-year mark as the originating generation dies out. If 
the memories are to survive, these oral memories must be transformed into 
cultural memory (kulturelle Gedächtnis), which extends beyond the present 
generation and becomes embedded in the authoritative cultural repertoire 
of the group. Writing the memories down into some kind of a literary text 
provides an effective way of transforming them into cultural memories, of 
stabilizing group identity, and of providing an expanded context (zerdehnte 
Situation) in which the writer of the text can speak to new generations of 
hearers without actually being present. Both Kelber and Keith suggest, with 
some plausibility, that this accounts for Mark's decision to write a founda- 
tional narrative at this precise time. We do not have to specify a particular 
crisis — as we have seen, a range of events took place at around the forty- 
year point — but it may have been particularly Peters death that required 
the production of a text, in effect to take the place of a revered leader. Mark's 
suitability for the task, we may assume, lay precisely in his connection (what- 
ever it may have been) to Peter.'® 


16. On Peter’s death, see the essay by Timothy Barnes in this present volume. On the date 
of Mark, see Tuckett, “Mark,” p. 886; and Marcus, Mark 1-8, pp. 37-39. 

17. As is assumed by the Anti-Marcionite Prologue and Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 3.1.1-2. 

18. Jan Assmann, Cultural Memory and Early Civilization: Writing, Remembrance, and 
Political Imagination (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011; German original 1992); 
Assmann applied his work specifically to the book of Deuteronomy. Werner Kelber, “The 
Works of Memory: Christian Origins as MnemoHistory — A Response” in Kirk and Thatcher, 
Memory, Tradition, and Texts, pp. 221-48, here pp. 243-44; Chris Keith, “Prolegomena on 
the Textualization of Mark’s Gospel: Manuscript Culture, the Extended Situation, and the 
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But Mark was not simply a compiler and editor of tradition; recent schol- 
arship has repeatedly stressed the evangelists creative handling of his material. 
In the next sections, we need to consider the genre of Mark's Gospel, and how 
this might have affected both his use of Petrine material and his portrayal of 
Peter asa literary character. I shall consider each of these in turn. 


2. Mark as a Biographer 


Over the last few decades, an emerging scholarly consensus holds that Mark 
wrote a bios, an ancient biography.’ The biographical genre was well suited for 
his story of Jesus — it allowed him to present a portrait of the types of things 
that Jesus did and said, to reveal his identity, and to offer his life as a model for 
others to emulate. Our author presumably gathered together well-known and 
loved material, some of it perhaps originating with Peter, and cast it as a life 
of Jesus. Although an ancient bios could be fluid and adaptable, as a literary 
genre it would have been thoroughly familiar to his audience. The question 
that concerns the present discussion is: what effect would this literary genre 
have had on Mark's material? 

Surveying a wide range of biographical literature, and highlighting both 
the similarities and the acceptable idiosyncrasies within the genre, Thomas 
Hagg sees Mark as a type of “professional biography” that focuses only on 
the important section of a persons life, іп the case of Jesus, of course, on his 
ministry and death.” Three features of biography are worth noting. Some- 
what surprisingly, perhaps, Hagg observes that, except in the case of imperial 
subjects, ancient biographies typically stressed their heros public life but often 
said nothing (or very little) concerning their private or intimate details. Even 
when the author knew his subject well, such information is often not supplied. 


Emergence of the Written Gospel,” in Memory and Identity in Ancient Judaism and Early 
Christianity: A Conversation with Barry Schwartz, ed. Tom Thatcher (Atlanta: Society of Bib- 
lical Literature, 2014). 

19. See, e.g., the studies of Charles H. Talbert, What Is a Gospel? The Genre of the Canon- 
ical Gospels (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1977); David E. Aune, The New Testament in Its Literary 
Environment (Cambridge: James Clarke, 1988); Vernon K. Robbins, Jesus the Teacher: A Socio- 
Rhetorical Study of Mark (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984); Richard A. Burridge, What Are the Gos- 
pels: A Comparison with Graeco-Roman Biography, 2nd ed. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2004). 

20. Thomas Hagg, The Art of Biography in Antiquity (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2012). 

21. Xenophon, for example, knew Agesilaus well from serving under him on the battle- 
field and later lived for over twenty years on his estate, yet in his biographical encomium of 
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Second, like other ancient writers, biographers were often reluctant to give 
their sources. More surprisingly, however, is the fact that even when the 
author knew his subject, or was a witness of events, there is often a curious 
reluctance to mention this fact. And third, it is common for anecdotes іп 
biographies to lack temporal, geographic, or spatial indicators.^* The reason 
for this is quite simple: in bioi aiming to give a sense of the man and his way 
of life, the typical took the place of the specific, and details of time and place 
were simply irrelevant. 

While Mark's account may strike modern readers as somewhat odd, then, 
his lack of intimate details relating to Jesus, his lack of reference to sources, and 
his lack of specifics relating to time and place would all have been within the 
acceptable boundaries of the biographical genre, and would not have seemed 
particularly surprising to his audience (most of whom, presumably, were quite 
well aware of any Petrine connection to their group and did not need it to be 
spelled out). All of this was anticipated over thirty years ago by T. F. Glasson, 
who argued that names, dates, and places had disappeared from the Gospel 
narratives, not because they had been worn down by transmission within early 
Christian communities (as the form critics argued), but because they were 


his patron he tells us nothing of his childhood, his education, or appearance and chooses to 
focus his account exclusively on the Spartan kings forty-year reign. Much closer to Mark's 
own time, Tacitus account of Agricola similarly says almost nothing of his father-in-law's 
private life (about which Tacitus obviously knew a great deal), and even the governor's physical 
appearance is only given almost as an afterthought in the epilogue; once again, it is the public 
life that is important; other details are irrelevant. 

22. When they did give their sources, it was often to indicate how they differed, and to give 
a scholarly air to their writing. An example of this is the “learned” style of Diogenes Laertius 
Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers (see Hagg, Biography, pp. 305-18, for discussion). 

23. Even in his Memorabilia, a largely eyewitness account of his teacher Socrates, Xeno- 
phon rarely notes his own presence; when he does, he refers to himself in the third person, and 
only seldom uses expressions such as "I heard him" or “I was present" (see Hágg, Biography, 
р. 26, for discussion). Despite Tacitus obviously close relationship to his subject, it is extremely 
rare for him to mention his sources or his own eyewitness recollections (only at Agricola 4.3; 
22.4; and 24.3; see Hägg, Biography, p. 209). 

24. In his Evagoras, for example, Isocrates appears to have arranged his material in a 
broadly chronological manner, though he rarely gives any temporal markers or allows us to 
see how events connect with one another. On the occasions where specific times or dates do 
occur, their use is to make a specific point — for example, the reference to “winter” in 2.31 is 
given not to date the event, but to show how the aging king "defied the elements to do his duty 
to the state" (Hägg, Biography, p. 47). And even when, in Memorabilia 3.3, Xenophon says that 
he remembers an event, there is no indication of the occasion, date, or place. Such information 
was clearly not regarded as necessary. 
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alto the main points being made by the evangelists. Нарр5 work on 

biographical literature tends to corroborate this view. If Mark omitted details 
‘Concerning places and times, or the kind of “vivid eye-witness detail” that the 
form critics sought in vain, it may not be because he had no access to it, but 
rather because the expectations of the biographical genre he had chosen for 
his work did not require them. 

We saw earlier that among the reasons Joel Marcus rejects a link with 
Peter are that Mark does not appear to be any closer to Peter than the other 
evangelists (argument 1) and that his Petrine passages lack detail (arguments 
5 and 6). He writes: 


If, for example, the first Markan narrative that features Peter, the story of 
his call in 1:16-18, were a genuine personal reminiscence, we should expect 
more details, such as an explanation of what it was about Jesus that made 
Peter and Andrew drop everything to follow him. 


This, however, is to confuse a “genuine reminiscence” (in the sense of an event 

told for its own sake) with a story retold as part of an ancient bios. Peter may 
well have had а clear recollection of the first time he set eyes on Jesus, of the tre- 
mendous impact it made on him. Perhaps (to allow our imaginations some free 
rein) he remembered other strange, inconsequential details as we sometimes do 
in connection with important events: maybe it was the day before his son's bar 
mitzvah, or a week he was trying out some new nets, or even during that long 
drought when the water levels were low and he was forced to go out far into the 
lake — but none of these details would have been relevant to Mark's biograph- 
ical enterprise.” The evangelist was not interested in supplying his audience 
with details of Peters own call experience, but in raising the call to discipleship 
to a level of abstraction that would include his audience, and emphasizing to 
them (whatever Peter's own call experience might have been like) that following 
Jesus required immediate and wholehearted commitment. The Gospel is not 
a biography of Peter, but of Jesus, and all material is turned to the portrayal of 
the central character and the demands of following him. Thus inconsequential 
details concerning Peter would simply be out of place. With this in mind, we 
must turn finally to the role of Peter as a character in the narrative. 


25. T. Е Glasson, “The Place of the Anecdote: A Note on Form Criticism; JTS 32 (1981): 
142-50. 

26. Marcus, Mark 1-8, p. 23. 

27. So also Bauckham, Eyewitnesses, p. 172. 
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3. Mark’s Portrait of Peter 


The character of Peter in Mark’s Gospel has been a perennial problem for 
interpreters. Whereas Eusebius was content to attribute less favorable charac- 
teristics to Peter's humility, others (such as the Tübingen school) took a less 
positive approach. The most extreme modern interpretations of the disciple 
were published by Tyson, Schreiber, Weeden, and Kelber in the 1960s and 
early 70s. Together they argued that the Twelve (and Peter in particular) had 
been deliberately cast in a negative way because they represented a Palestinian 
Christology to which the evangelist was opposed, creating a divide between 
Marks Hellenistic Christianity on one hand and the Palestinian Christianity 
of Peter, James, and the Jerusalem church on the other.?? There was clearly no 
room in this reconstruction for any view of Peter as an eyewitness source for 
Mark. Although these views have been challenged on a number of grounds 
by recent scholarship, the idea that Mark portrays the disciples in a "negative" 
light remains remarkably persistent. 

Most recent literary studies of Marks Gospel, however, have seen things 
rather differently. The disciples tend to be regarded as fallible humans, who 
struggle to follow Jesus but are often thwarted by their lack of understanding 
or preoccupied with their own importance and competitive instincts. Fre- 
quently they act as little more than a foil to Jesus, as questioners who draw 
their master out in his teaching, with Peter acting as the spokesman of the 
group, exemplifying their hopes, fears, and misunderstandings. Rather than 
regarding Peter and the disciples as ciphers for a heretical faction, most literary 
critics suggest that readers are to identify with them; they embody the situation 
of most readers, struggling to follow Jesus to the best of their ability. Thus, 
although Peter can exhibit both positive and negative qualities, the reader 
remains sympathetic toward him.?! 


28. Eusebius, Demonstratio Evangelica 3.3. 

29. J. B. Tyson, “The Blindness of the Disciples in Mark,’ JBL 80 (1961): 261-68; J. Schrei- 
ber, “Die Christologie des Markusevangeliums;' ZTK 58 (1961): 154-83; Т. J. Weeden, “The 
Heresy That Necessitated Mark’s Gospel,” ZNW 59 (1968): 145-58; and W. H. Kelber, “Mark 
14,32-42: Gethsemane, Passion Christology and Discipleship Failure,” ZNW 63 (1972): 166-87. 

зо. So Kelber, “Gethsemane,” p. 186 n. 59. 

31. See, e.g., Robert C. Tannehill, “The Gospel of Mark as Narrative Christology,’ Semeia 
16 (1979): 57-95; David Rhoads and Donald Michie, Mark as Story: An Introduction to the 
Narrative of a Gospel (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982), pp. 122-29; Elizabeth Struthers Malbon, 
“Fallible Followers: Women and Men in the Gospel of Mark,’ Semeia 28 (1983): 29-48; and 
Thomas E. Boomershine, "Peter's Denial as Polemic or Confession,” Semeia 39 (1987): 47-68. 
Drawing on the work of С. H. Turner, Richard Bauckham argues for a “Petrine perspec- 
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ee studies have proved extremely important as approaches to Marks 
ve. There are, however, two weaknesses: first, narrative studies often 
ee that it is possible to present a portrait of Mark’s Peter that will make 
coherent sense; second (and related to this) is the common idea that the text is 
a unified story world. As a bios, however, Marks Gospel is not the same as a 
fictional story where characterization is entirely at the discretion of the author. 
Marks central focus was on Jesus, and even he barely becomes a “rounded” 
character. All other actors in the drama are there in a supporting role: to il- 
lustrate aspects of Jesus’ teaching, to embody what it means to be a disciple, 
or to contrast with the heros endurance. If the subjects of biographies could 
easily become "types; or embodiments of virtues, we should hardly wonder if 
the same is still more true of supporting characters, even those known to their 
author. The evangelist presumably had no interest in providing us with a con- 
sistent view of Peter's motives or character.** It comes as no surprise, then, to 
find “narratorial slumbers? where the author has forgotten to tie in apparently 
conflicting portraits of the disciples (for example, Peter plays a prominent role 
in the transfiguration scene, as if the awkward and humiliating exchange of 
six days earlier had not happened!**). The focus is so thoroughly on Jesus that 
other characters are of importance only in how they interact with him at any 


tive" in the Gospel, in which Peter's original *we" has been changed by the evangelist into 
"they" (Eyewitnesses, pp. 155-82); see also Markus Bockmuehl, who speaks more generally 
of Mark seeing and hearing through Peter's eyes and ears (Simon Peter in Scripture and 
Memory [Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2012] pp. 5, 131-41). This may well be true, though 
Bauckhams attempt to stress Peter's individuality (Eyewitnesses, pp. 168-71, drawing here on 
Т. Wiarda, “Peter as Peter in the Gospel of Mark; NTS 45 [1999]: 19-37) is less successful, and 
in my opinion unnecessary. 

32. For similar criticisms, see P. Merenlahti and R. Hakola, “Reconceiving Narrative 
Criticism,” in Characterization in the Gospel: Reconceiving Narrative Criticism, ed. David 
Rhoads and Kari Syreeni (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1999), pp. 13-48; see also in the 
same volume Kari Syreeni, “Peter as Character and Symbol in the Gospel of Matthew,’ 
РР. 106-52. 

33. On “typological characterization” in ancient literature more generally, see A. Smith, 
“Tyranny Exposed: Marks Typological Characterization of Herod Antipas (Mark 6:14-29); 
Biblical Interpretation 14 (2006): 259-93. More broadly on characterization in biographical lit- 
erature, see C. Gill, “The Question of Character Development: Plutarch and Tacitus,” Classical 
Quarterly 33 (1983): 469-87; and Burridge, What Are the Gospels, pp. 120-21. 

34. Augusti Borrell, The Good News of Peters Denial: A Narrative and Rhetorical Reading 
of Mark 14:54, 66-72 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 1998), p. 23; also Best, “Role of the 
Disciples in Mark,’ рр. 377-401. 

35. So Syreeni, “Peter,’ p. 149 (from whom I also borrowed the term “narratorial 
slumbers”). 
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given point. Peter is at his most “rounded” in the denial scene: not only is he 
the central character, but the reader is also exposed to his mounting agitation 
and later remorse (14:54, 66-72). Yet even here it quickly becomes apparent 
that the scene is to be read alongside the story of Jesus before the high priest 
(14:53, 55-65), and the actions of Peter, although significant in themselves, are 
presented on a wider canvas as a contrast to those of his Lord. 

If Mark was writing for a Christian group that knew of most of the actors 
in the story (as his abrupt introduction of most of them suggests), then we also 
have to take this into account in his portrait of Peter.” Stories of his obtuseness 
and lack of faith, or his questioning and empty bravado, take on a very different 
light in the knowledge of his subsequent Christian activity and years of loyal 
service on the mission field. Even his denial takes on a different hue. Reports 
of Peter's failings, particularly his denial, could only have come from Peter in 
the first instance; perhaps, like Paul's persecution of the early church, he made 
it into an important part of his preaching, drawing on its parenetic value (as 
Mark still does). As Thomas Boomershine notes, these 


are the stories of men who have experienced the forgiveness and power of 
God to overcome their weaknesses and failures. How does one tell such a 
story? One tells such a story as a confession and as an invitation to others 
who had the same feelings to identify with the story and make it their own.” 


Just as Paul's persecuting activity acquired a different tone by what his con- 
gregations knew of his subsequent Christian activity, so Peter's denial and 
failings must be seen against his later devotion — quite possibly, too, the 
knowledge that, іп the end, he did follow his master, even to death.?* Writ- 
ing at a time of persecution and difficulty, Mark's Peter reassures Christians 
that following Jesus is hard, that even the greatest of the disciples had his 
moments of failure, but that, like him, even those who fail can still hope for 
restoration (14:28; 16:7). 


36. See Augustine Stock, Call to Discipleship: A Literary Study of Marks Gospel (Wilm- 
ington, Del.: Glazier, 1982), pp. 39-43. 

37. Boomershine, "Peter's Denial,” pp. 60-61; similar points are made by Bauckham, Eye- 
witnesses, рр. 178-80; and Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, р. 140. I sec little evidence for Marcus's 
claim that Peter could ill afford to weaken his precarious position in the church by passing on 
stories that cast himself in a poor light (Mark 1-8, p. 24); this seems to me to make too much 
of the Tübingen school’s antithesis between the two men. 

38. So Best, “Role of the Disciples,” p. 400; and Wiarda, “Peter in the Gospel,” p. 558. 
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it would be unwise to ask the Gospel to deliver more historical material than 
it is able to do. 

If there is a connection between Mark and Peter, as I have argued, it is 
tempting to speculate whether some of Mark’s theology also goes back to Peter. 
Quite possibly it does.** Yet it is not clear to me what principle one would use 
to separate the theology of Peter from a theology shared by others in the early 
church, or even from that of Mark himself. And that, of course, would be well 


beyond the scope of this essay. 


41. William L. Lane finds the outline of the Gospel in Peters sermon of Acts 10:36-41, 
Тһе Gospel According to St Mark (London: 


and claims to hear Peter's voice in Mark 1:29, 35-37; 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1974), P. 12. 
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If there is a connection between Mark and Peter, as I have argued, it is 
tempting to speculate whether some of Mark’s theology also goes back to Peter. 
Quite possibly it does.** Yet it is not clear to me what principle one would use 
to separate the theology of Peter from a theology shared by others in the early 
church, or even from that of Mark himself. And that, of course, would be well 


beyond the scope of this essay. 
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and claims to hear Peter's voice in Mark 1:29, 35-37; 
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‘Writing in the 1950s, Vincent Taylor perceptively warned that Papiass testi- 
mony only becomes vulnerable when too much is based on it.” This seems 
‘tome to be an eminently sensible judgment. In this essay I have looked at 
some of the most common arguments against a connection between Peter 
and the Markan evangelist and found them to be less than convincing. I 
am quite aware, however, that rebutting arguments against a proposition is 
a very different thing from proving that the proposition is true in the first 
place. In this instance, though, it is difficult to see how one would go about 
proving a Petrine connection. All we have is a memory from the second cen- 
tury (which perhaps goes back to the first), an account that tells the story of 
Jesus from just before Peter's arrival on the scene, and a Gospel that proved 
remarkably enduring even when superseded by Matthew and Luke. If it has 
demonstrated that a Petrine link to Mark’s Gospel is not as self-evidently 
impossible as many critical scholars suppose, this essay will have served its 
purpose. 


It is worth, however, clarifying one final issue. Many of those arguing for a 
Petrine connection to Mark do so for a particular reason: if Peter stands be- 
hind the Gospel, it is assumed, the material contained in it must be historically 
reliable. My earlier comments should make it clear that I do not hold this view. 
Ona very general level, we have access to the kind of things Jesus said and did, 
but there is still a great deal of scope for the distortion of memory (both Peter's 
and Marks) and perhaps more importantly the present needs of the Christian 
group to which they belonged as it sought to explain itself following the cata- 
clysmic events of persecution, revolt, and the fall of the temple. Furthermore, 
the requirements of a biographical narrative imposed their own burden on 
Marks material; unlike today, when we expect at least an attempt at historical 
accuracy (however illusory such a thing might be), the central concern of an 
ancient bios was to give an insight into the heros character and way of life, 
a concern that could take precedence over precise historical information. In 
Hägg's words, “The establishment of any form of higher truth — be it poetic, 
psychological, philosophical, or religious — overrules demands for the truth of 
facts: ® Given the role of creative imagination within the biographical genre, 


39. Taylor, Gospel, p. 8; so also Morna Hooker, A Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Saint Mark (London: Black, 1991), p. 6. 


40. Hagg, Biography, pp. 3-4. 
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it would be unwise to ask the Gospel to deliver more historical material than 
it is able to do. 

If there is a connection between Mark and Peter, as I have argued, it is 
tempting to speculate whether some of Marks theology also goes back to Peter. 
Quite possibly it does.** Yet it is not clear to me what principle one would use 
to separate the theology of Peter from a theology shared by others in the early 
church, or even from that of Mark himself. And that, of course, would be well 
beyond the scope of this essay. 


41. William L. Lane finds the outline of the Gospel in Peter’s sermon of Acts 10:36-41, 
and claims to hear Peter's voice in Mark 1:29, 35-37; The Gospel According to St Mark (London: 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott, 1974), p. 12. 
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Revisiting the Petrine Speeches in Acts 





Jonathan W. Lo 


The speeches in the Acts of the Apostles contain the majority of the extended 

discourses attributed to the apostle Peter within the New Testament canon, but 

did Peter really say the things Luke attributes to him? A conservative dating 

of Acts might put its composition around 75 CE, a staggering forty years after 
the founding of the nascent Christian movement.’ Given that many histor- 
ical writers were prone to inventing entire speeches, could the eight Petrine 
speeches in Acts be fictitious compositions?” The speeches exhibit Lukan style, 
grammar, and vocabulary; they also have programmatic functions within their 
narrative contexts and within the larger framework of Acts — all of which have 
led critical readers to question their authenticity.’ 

In Luke-Acts scholarship, there has been an enduring debate about the 
authenticity of these speeches. Some scholars contend that the speeches in 
Acts are solely products of Luke‘ literary invention and have no real relation 
to Peter.* Others are convinced that Luke did not create the speeches ex nihilo, 


1. Frank Dicken places the terminus a quo of Acts at 75 СЕ, “The Author and Date of 
Luke-Acts: Exploring the Options,” in Issues in Luke-Acts, ed. Sean Adams and Michael Pahl 
(Piscataway, N.J.: Gorgias, 2012), pp. 7-26. 

2. This tabulation follows the treatment of the speeches in Acts by Marion L. Soards, The 
Speeches in Acts: Their Content, Context, and Concerns (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 
1994), pp. 18-22. 

3. Martin Dibelius, “The Speeches in Acts and Ancient Historiography,’ in The Book of 

Acts: Form, Style, and Theology, ed. K. C. Hanson (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2004), pp. 49-86. 
4. E.g., Dibelius, Book of Acts, pp. 32-33, 67, 141. See also, Ernst Haenchen, The Acts of the 
Apostles: A Commentary, 2nd ed. (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1971), p. 43. 
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but adapted existing sources, using his own language and modifying tradi- 
tional material to conform to his literary purpose and theological outlook.” 
The debate is complicated by the fact that the same phenomena can be used 
to support either position. While it is clear that all of the speeches are written 
іп Luke’s hand and woven rather seamlessly into the narrative of Acts, Luke's 
literary prowess can be an explanation both for his free invention and for his 
adaptation of existing sources. 

The aim of this essay is to revisit the question of the historical value of the 
Petrine speeches in Acts and to provide an overview of the debate in light of 
current developments in Luke-Acts research. The debate over the authenticity 
of the Petrine speeches in Acts centers on three major issues: (1) compar- 
isons with Greco-Roman literary conventions, (2) Luke's literary style, and 
(3) Lukan theology. Arguments constructed from these categories are used 
independently, and also combined, to argue for and against the historicity of 
the speeches. 


Comparisons with Greco-Roman Literary Conventions 


In accordance with the pioneering observations of Henry J. Cadbury and Mar- 
tin Dibelius, many have sought to understand Acts through the writings of 
Greco-Roman historians.’ The obvious comparison for Acts is with the genre 
of Greco-Roman history,® because their authors also detail historical events 
and intersperse them with extended discourses by important characters.’ 


5. See Ward Gasque, “The Speeches of Acts: Dibelius Reconsidered,” in New Dimensions 
in New Testament Study, ed. Richard N. Longenecker and Merrill C. Tenney (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1974), p. 247; Jacques Dupont, The Sources of Acts: The Present Position (London: 
Darton, Longman & Todd, 1964); C. H. Dodd, The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments 
(New York: Harper, 1936); and F. F. Bruce, The Speeches in the Acts of the Apostles (London: 
Tyndale, 1943). 

6. Luke Timothy Johnson, The Gospel of Luke (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1991), 
рр. 6-7. 

7. Henry J. Cadbury, The Making of Luke-Acts (London: Macmillan, 1927); and Martin 
Dibelius, Book of Acts; Marion L. Soards also agrees that the strongest parallels to the form 
of the speeches in Acts are to be found in the speeches of Greco-Roman historiography, but 
he contends that with respect to content, they are closer to the Septuagint. Speeches in Acts, 
рр. 134-61. 

8. Craig S. Keener, Acts: An Exegetical Commentary, vol. 1, Introduction and 1:1-2:47 
(Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2012), p. 269. 

g. The consensus among scholars is that Luke is employing the tools of ancient histo- 
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Some ancient historians’ speeches include embellishments and free in- 
ventions that cannot be regarded as authentic. Polybiuss critique of Timaeuss 
careless handling of speech materials, for example, demonstrates that there 
existed a range of historians with varying concerns for the historicity of the 
speeches they report.’ For rhetorical historians such as Isocrates, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, and Josephus, their invented speeches primarily served to 
entertain, to defend a certain viewpoint, and to demonstrate their literary 
skill and polished rhetoric.!! Even classical historians such as Herodotus 
and Tacitus have been known to invent speeches and to present their own 
words as those of the characters in their narratives; as Lucian of Samosata 
points out, the task of the historian is to entertain as well as to be historically 
appropriate. 

Conrad Gempf argues that despite their creative liberties, some Roman 
historians such as Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus attempted to preserve the general 
sense of what the speakers said, when those sources were available.'* There- 
fore, some have taken the classical historian Thucydides’ explanation of the 
composition of his speeches in his Peloponnesian War (1.22.1) as instructive 

for understanding those of Luke. Thucydides’ comments reveal four clues for 
understanding the use of speeches in ancient historical writing. 

First, discourses of important figures at key events are considered to be 
significant and worthy of remembrance; Thucydides mentions speeches be- 
ing reported back to him. Second, Thucydides acknowledges the difficulty of 
remembering the exact wording of a speech with precision. Third, he admits 
to exercising a degree of freedom in the writing of the speeches by attributing 
to speakers words fitting their disposition. In other words, Thucydides uses 

available sources, along with his knowledge of the speakers, to compose the 
speeches in his account of the war. Finally, it can be seen that while the pre- 
cise wording of a speech and the exact circumstance in which a speech was 


riography to report some kind of history, although other proposals, such as novel, Homeric 
epic, biography, etc., have been raised. See Sean A. Adams, "The Genre of Luke and Acts,” in 
Adams and Pahl, Issues in Luke-Acts, pp. 97-120. 

10. Polybius, Histories 12.25а.4-5. 

11. Keener, Acts, p. 265. On the rhetorical liberty of Josephus in his speech writing, see рр. 
303-4. Conrad H. Gempf notes that even the rhetoric of Isocrates and Dionysius was employed 
to adapt a speech or event for a new audience. See “Public Speaking and Published Accounts,” 
in The Book of Acts in Its First Century Setting, vol. 1, Ancient Literary Setting, ed. Bruce W. 
Winter and Andrew D. Clarke (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), pp. 259-303. 

12. Keener, Acts, pp. 265, 272. 

13. Lucian, How to Write History, 58. 
14. Gempf, “Public Speaking’, pp. 283-85. 
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originally given cannot be ascertained, Thucydides considered his work to be 
faithful to the essence of the speech. The import of these statements for the 
study of the Petrine speeches should be obvious: it is possible for a writer to 
compose speech material that is both innovative and faithful to the existing 
sources and traditions.'? Thucydides’ discussion on his use of speeches illus- 
trates the complexities involved in determining the historical value of a speech; 
consequently, the contention that the speeches in Acts have some grounding in 
existing sources or traditions cannot be summarily dismissed simply because 
there is evidence of Lukan redaction or adaptation. Craig Keener notes that 
“ancient historiographic theory allowed a writer to put a speech in his own 
words, provided he did not invent the content.” When sources were available, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that most historians retained the essential sub- 
stance of the speeches they were reproducing. 

Be that as it may, this observation must also be tempered with the expec- 
tations of the contemporary audience of the ancient historical genre. Verbatim 
reports of speeches were not possible, expected, or desirable in ancient his- 
toriography;" rather, the speeches were intended to instruct as well as to en- 
tertain.'* Historians writing for more educated audiences employed speeches 
to demonstrate their literary skills, with "rhetorical appropriateness" being a 
particularly sought-after element.'? Such audiences would evaluate speeches 
by the rhetorical sensitivity the historian displays with regard to speakers and 
situations.?° 

Even within the genre of Greco-Roman historiography, there is a range 
of writers with differing levels of concern for historical verisimilitude when 
composing speeches, from self-professed critical historians such as Thucydides 
or Polybius, to more rhetorically minded historians like Dionysius or Josephus, 
who are known to make frequent and blatant inventions. For this reason, al- 
though the identification of the genre of Acts is important for understanding 
its contents, the fact that Acts resembles the writings of the ancient historians 
in style and content is largely inconsequential to the question of historicity; 


15. Gempf, “Public Speaking’, p. 259. See also Merle Bland Dudley, “The Speeches in 
Acts,” EvQ so (1978): 147-55. 

16. Charles W. Fornara, The Nature of History in Ancient Greece and Rome (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1983), pp. 154-68. 

17. Keener, Acts, p. 309. 

18. James D. G. Dunn, The Acts of the Apostles (Harrisburg, Pa.: Trinity Press Interna- 
tional, 1996) pp. xvii-xviii. 

19. Е W. Walbank, Speeches in Greek Historians (Oxford: Blackwell, 1965), p. 19. 

20. Keener, Acts, p. 309. 
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depending on the author, speeches found in ancient historiography could be 
broadly historical or entirely fictitious.” 


Luke's Literary Style 


Arguments surrounding the historicity of Peter’s speeches also often depend 
on observations pertaining to the literary features in the speeches. There is a 
general consensus that there is a literary unity to the speeches but that they 
also contain numerous peculiarities, leading scholars to different conclusions. 

It is generally acknowledged that when composing a work of history the 

ancient historian will write in his own literary style,” and espouse his own 
perspective on the events he reports;? therefore, uniformity in style and lan- 
guage in a single work, despite its dependence on sources, is not the exception 
but the norm. However, it must also be acknowledged that the common 
structure and theological unity found across the speeches of different speakers 
and situations in Acts? have led some scholars to question their authenticity. 
Is it merely a coincidence that Paul's sermon in 13:16-41 shares so many simi- 
larities with Peter's speeches in the preceding chapters? And does not the fact 
that Peter essentially preaches the same message regardless of his audience or 
situation (2:14-40; 3:12-26; 10:34-43) suggest that Luke is not concerned with 
what Peter actually said on those occasions? 

Marion Soards suggests that the repetition of common themes is an im- 
portant literary device employed by Luke to create analogies that allow the 
audience to perceive the unity and emphasis of the story he tells, while instill- 
ing in them a sense of expectation concerning an ongoing mission toward 


21. See also Keener, Acts, p. 8. 
22. For example, the speeches all begin with *men, brothers" regardless of who is speaking 
(e.g., Acts 1:16; 2:29; 7:2; 13:15; 15:7; 22:1; 23:1; 28:17). 

23. Keener, Acts, p. 304. 

24. Ben Witherington III, The Acts of the Apostles: A Socio-Rhetorical Commentary 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), p. 117; Keener, Acts, p. 308. 

25. See the analysis of the Petrine speeches by Herman N. Ridderbos, The Speeches of Peter 
in the Acts of the Apostles (London: Tyndale, 1956); Eduard Schweizer, “The Concept of the 
Davidic ‘Son of God’ in Acts and Its Old Testament Background,’ in Studies in Luke-Acts: Es- 
says Presented in Honour of Paul Schubert, ed. Leander E. Keck and J. Louis Martyn (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1966), pp. 208-16; Soards, Speeches in Acts; and Richard F. Zehnle, Peter Pentecost 
Discourse: Tradition and Lukan Interpretation in Peter’s Speeches of Acts 2 and 3 (Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1971), pp. 19-24. 

26. Keener, Acts, pp. 304-11. 
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the Jews.” Despite the disparate narrative settings in which they are found, 
the components of Peter's message within the speeches attributed to him are 
essentially the same: a presentation of the early Christian proclamation that 
consists of the death of Jesus at the hands of Israel (2:23, 36; 3:15; 4:10; 5:30; 
10:39), Jesus’ resurrection (2:24; 3:15, 263 4:10; 5:30; 10:40) and exaltation at the 
hands of God (2:33; 3:13; 4:11; 5:31; 10:42), an emphasis on the function of the 
apostles as witnesses to these realities (2:32; 3:15; 5:32; 10:41; cf. Luke 24:48), 
and an exhortation to repentance and an offer of forgiveness or salvation (for- 
giveness: 2:33; 3:19; 5:31; 10:43; repentance: 2:38; 3:19, 26; 5:31; salvation: 2:21, 40; 
4:12). Several of these elements are also found in Jesus’ postresurrection speech 
in Luke 24:44-49, including the suffering and resurrection of the Messiah 
(Luke 24:46), the proclamation of repentance and forgiveness (Luke 24:47), 
and the charge to be witnesses of these things (Luke 24:48), connecting the 
message of Peter in Acts with Jesus’ commission in Luke. 

While it is possible that the stylistic unity found in the speeches is merely 
a literary device Luke imposes on the speeches at the expense of authenticity, 
an alternative interpretation may also explain the data. Luke may be employing 
repetition to emphasize the usage and significance of tradition in the procla- 
mation of the early church. The reason the various missionary speeches are so 
similar may well be that the leaders of the early church focused on preaching, 
and perhaps did so in the manner Luke describes.’ An analogy might be seen 
in Luke's inclusion of Jesus’ parables that are unique to his Gospel.”” While it is 
possible Luke invented these parables to convey his own theological concerns 
without regard for authenticity, it is equally plausible that the parables are au- 
thentic; they could be a genuine reflection of an early Christian tradition that 
was aware of Jesus’ parabolic teachings."? Similarly, Luke's use of repetition in 
Peter's speeches need not Бе a literary invention de novo; it might also reflect 
the content of a typical missionary speech by the leaders of the early church. 


27. Soards, Speeches in Acts, pp. 204-8. 

28. Keener suggests that the similarities in the speeches may “reflect the common gospel 
preached by early Christians not only in Acts but in most of our earliest Christian sources.” 
Acts, рр. 306-7. See Mark 1:14-15; 1 Cor. 11:23-25; 15:1-11; Gal. 1:7-8; 2:7-8. See also Dodd, Apos- 
tolic Preaching, p. 27. 

29. Luke 7:36-50; 10:25-37; 12:16-21; 13:6-9; 15:3-7, 8-10, 11-32; 16:1-13, 19-31; 18:1-8, 9-14; 
19:11-27. 

30. On the authenticity of Jesus’ parables in the Gospels, see Klyne R. Snodgrass, “Par- 
able,” in Dictionary of Jesus and the Gospels, ed. Joel B. Green and Scot McKnight (Downers 
Grove, Ш.: InterVarsity Press, 1992), pp. 591-601. 

31. I. Howard Marshall, Luke: Historian and Theologian (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1989), 
P: 55. 
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Moreover, despite the repetition in the structure and content of the Petrine 
speeches, itis noteworthy that Luke primarily attributes these speeches to Peter 
and not to another speaker, even if Peter is portrayed as speaking on behalf of 
the apostles in some instances (2:14; 3:12; 4:19; 5:29).°? An examination of the 
text of Acts will reveal that although there is а succinct kerygmatic framework 
within Peter's speeches, Luke often provides shorter summary statements of 
the apostles’ messages in his narration, namely that “Jesus is the Messiah” (5:42; 
8:5; 9:22; 18:5, 28; 28:23), that “Jesus is the Son of God” (9:20), that this is “the 

kingdom of God” (8:12; 19:8; 20:25; 28:23, 31), and also simply that there is a 

“resurrection from the dead” (4:2, 33; 17:18, 32; 23:6; 24:21; 26:23), namely, Jesus 

resurrection (e.g., 1:22; 4:2; 23:6). Furthermore, Peter is not the sole evangelist 
of Acts — proclamations are also attributed to Stephen (chapters 6-7), Philip 
(chapter 8), “Saul” (chapter 9), and of course Paul in the rest of Acts — but the 
gospel message as it appears in the missionary speeches of Peter is unique, with 
the exception of Paul's speech in Pisidian Antioch in Acts 13. This observation 
demonstrates that Luke's use of repetition with respect to the structure and 
content of Peter's speeches does not appear in all of the speeches, but only in 
Peter's. In this regard, Luke's repetition is focused on describing the procla- 
mation of Peter as a leader of the early church. 

The major difficulty with this approach is Paul’s speech in Acts 13, which 
has many similarities with the structure and content of the Petrine speeches. 
After presenting a summary of Israel’s history, beginning with their days in 
Egypt and leading up to the ministry of John the Baptist, Paul’s presentation 
includes many of the elements of the Petrine speeches: an emphasis on the 
continuation of Israel's story (13:27), Israel's complicity in Jesus’ death on а 
cross (13:28-29), God raising Jesus from the dead (13:30), and the reference 

to the apostles as witnesses (13:31). The expression “witness” (шартус), as it 
pertains to witnessing Jesus’ resurrection, is used predominantly by Peter 
as a self-reference in his speeches. When Paul uses the expression in 13:31, 
he applies it to Peter and the apostles but not to himself: “for many days he 
appeared to those who came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, the very 
ones who are now his witnesses to the people.” To be sure, Paul is also to 
become a witness for Jesus in Acts, but in a slightly different sense — he is 


32. Paul's speech in Acts 13:16-41 closely resembles the Petrine speeches, but this point 
will be discussed further below. 


33. C. H. Dodd attributes the recurring content of the speeches to the kerygma of the 
Jerusalem church. Apostolic Preaching, pp. 20-21. 


34. See also M. D. Goulder, Type and History in Acts (London: SPCK, 1964), p. 83. 
35. Ridderbos, Speeches, p. 17. 
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to be a witness of the things he has “seen and heard” and also of the things 
that “will be revealed to him” (22:15; 26:16). Admittedly, this is a slight dis- 
tinction, but it can help explain the function of Paul’s speech in 13:16-41: 
Paul is different from the apostles who followed Jesus from Galilee, but he is 
proclaiming the same gospel message that the Twelve preached.?^ For Luke, 
Paul's sermon to the Jews among the gentiles might function as a hinge that 
establishes the continuity between Peter and Paul's ministry in his narrative 
about the early church. 

Be that as it may, it should be noted that although Paul's speech in Acts 
13 resembles the Petrine speeches, it is manifestly dissimilar to Paul's other 
speeches in Acts. In none of Paul's speeches in Lystra (14:15-17), the Areopa- 
gus (17:22-31), Corinth (18:5), Miletus (20:18-35), or Jerusalem (22:17-21) does 
he present the gospel in the way he does in Acts 13. Neither do his speeches 
before the Jewish council (23:6), Felix (24:10-21), Festus (25:8-11), or Agrippa 
(26:4-23) contain these Petrine elements. There are several common themes, 
such as the mention of Moses and the prophets and Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion (26:22-23), but the presentation of the gospel in the pattern found in the 
Petrine speeches simply does not characterize the majority of Paul's speeches 
in Acts; on the contrary, in light of the evidence above, the content of the 
Petrine speeches seems to be specifically attributed to Peter and his function 
as one who faithfully receives the commission of the risen Jesus. 

Besides the element of literary unity in the speeches, the peculiarities 
observed in them have also been debated. Richard Zehnles study of the Pen- 
tecost discourse raises some interesting questions regarding certain irregular- 
ities in Peter's speech in Acts 3 that can also be observed in the other Petrine 
speeches.” These literary oddities exhibit characteristics that are distinct from 
the material found outside of the Petrine speeches. 

For example, scholars have observed Semitisms in the Petrine speeches;?* 
noticing a sharp contrast with Lukes normally polished Greek.” A. T. Robert- 


36. Josef Pichler, “Das theologische Anliegen der Paulusrezeption im lukanischen Werk,” 
in The Unity of Luke-Acts, ed. J. Verheyden (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1999), pp. 742-43. 

37. Zehnle, Peters Pentecost Discourse, pp. 136-37. 

38. Max Wilcox, “A Foreword to the Study of Speeches in Acts,” in Christianity, Judaism, 
and Other Greco-Roman Cults: Studies for Morton Smith at Sixty, ed. Jacob Neusner (Leiden: 
Brill, 1975), vol. 1, pp. 220-25; Dodd, Preaching, pp. 19-20. 

39. Gasque, “Speeches,” pp. 248-49; Е Е Bruce, The Acts of the Apostles: The Greek Text 
with Introduction and Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1951), p. 18. However, Keener 
advises caution because of the overlap between Koine, Semitic, and translation Greek. Acts, 


P. 311. 
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son and J. de Zwaan allow the possibility of Luke's usage of Aramaic sources in 
the first twelve chapters of Acts.*° C. H. Dodd also notes that Peter's speeches 
in Acts contain a high degree of Aramaisms, particularly in the speech to 
Cornelius in Acts 10.4! С. K. Barrett agrees with Dodd, saying, “The language 
of [10:36, 38]... is so difficult as to be untranslatable”*? Ward Gasque adds 
that “the speeches of the early chapters are often extremely awkward in style. 
To suggest this awkwardness is due to Luke's literary ability . . . is scarcely 
plausible Proponents of this perspective hold a high view of Luke's literary 
ability, attributing unpolished grammar to a primitive source that Luke has not 
entirely adapted into his own style. Taking Luke's use of Mark in the Gospel 
of Luke as an example, Luke attempts to improve the grammar of his source 
material, removing foreign loanwords and replacing Marks frequent parataxis 
with more complex sentence structures.** However, since no sources have been 
identified for Acts, conclusions drawn from observing literary tendencies in 
the Gospel remain speculative. 

Others have claimed that the use of obscure phrases and awkward gram- 
mar is a result of Luke's application of “ethopoeia,’ the rhetorical practice 
whereby a writer composes speeches "in the character" of the speaker, us- 
ing language appropriate to that speaker's education, social class, values, and 
even regional characteristics. Luke may not be drawing on primitive Judean 
sources, but rather purposely using archaizing language to depict an earlier 
period. For example, the speeches include obscure phrases containing ideas 
uncharacteristic of Luke, which are not revisited outside of these speeches. 
"Times of refreshing" (katpoi àvayúčewg) in 3:20 is an unusual expression 
generally understood to mean “the final era of salvation?“ The term “relief” 
(&váyv&ic), for example, occurs exclusively here. Similarly, the phrase “times of 
the restoration of all things/men" (xpóvov anokataotäoswg таутоу) in 3:21 is 


40. A. T. Robertson, Grammar of the New Testament in Light of Recent Research, 3rd ed. 
(London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1919), p. 105; J. de Zwaan, "The Use of the Greek Language in 
Acts,’ in The Beginnings of Christianity, vol. 1, part 2, The Acts of the Apostles, ed. F. J. Foakes 
Jackson and K. Lake (London: Macmillan, 1922), pp. 30-65. 

41. Dodd, Preaching, p. 20. 

42. C. K. Barrett, The Acts of the Apostles (London: T&T Clark, 1994), 1:521. 

43. Gasque, "Speeches; p. 249. 

44. Helmut Koester, Introduction to the New Testament (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982), 
1:108. 

45. Keener, Acts, pp. 284-86. Larry W. Hurtado suggests that the designation “the Naza- 
rene" for Jesus is used to convey the “linguistic colour" of a Jewish setting. “Christology in Acts: 
Jesus in Early Christian Belief and Practice; in Adams and Pahl, Issues in Luke-Acts, pp. 217-37. 

46. I. Howard Marshall, Acts (Leicester, U.K.: Inter-Varsity Press, 1980), p. 93- 
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enigmatic and distinctive.” In 10:36 Peter proclaims: “God sent the word to the 
sons of Israel, preaching peace through Jesus Christ” (ebayyedtCopevos eiprivnv 
Stû InooÜ Xpiotod). These phrases only appear in the Petrine speeches and are 
not repeated in the rest of Acts. Dibelius calls such phenomena “old-fashioned 
phrases; while Luke Timothy Johnson calls them “narrative filler? G. H. R. 
Horsley justifies their inclusion because they are literary devices intended to 
“vivify the narrative.’°° But according to Ward Gasque and F. F. Bruce, they 
are vestiges of an earlier tradition. 

Whether one holds the opinion that Luke fails to remove primitive el- 
ements from his sources or that he intentionally mimics an older style of 
expression, the question of the authenticity of the speeches remains unan- 
swered. Those who maintain that these peculiar elements derive from a prim- 
itive source must consider that ethopoeia was a valid and common literary 
device within the genre of ancient historiography, especially when sources 
were unavailable. 

Luke's intentional archaizing of his speeches does not render it a priori 
inauthentic. Rather, it demonstrates Luke's knowledge of an earlier period and 
its language, and his ability to differentiate it from his own context; Luke is able 
to reproduce an effective and satisfying imitation for his audience.” Hence, 
even if Luke lacks a specific source for a particular speech, he may have had 
access to the historical tradition of the content, style, and manner of the types 
of speeches given by early evangelists. 


Christology 


Scholarly debates on the historicity of the speeches also rely on arguments 
based on their Christology,** especially in areas where it appears that the 


47. Barrett, Acts, pp. 206-7. 

48. Dibelius, Book of Acts, p. 67. 

49. Johnson, Acts of the Apostles, p. 10. 

50. С. H. R. Horsley, “Speeches and Dialogues in Acts,” NTS 32 (1986): 609-14; see also 
J. C. O'Neill, The Theology of Acts in Its Historical Setting (London: SPCK, 1970), p. 145. 

51. Gasque, “Speeches,” pp. 247-49; Bruce, Acts, p. 18. 

52. Soards, Speeches in Acts, p. 140. 

53. Keener similarly claims that Lukes “ability to archaize presupposes his knowledge of 
earlier Christian language.’ Acts, p. 312; see also p. 286. 

54. For a recent discussion of the Christology of Acts, see Hurtado, “Christology,” pp. 
229-37. 
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speeches contain a Christology uncharacteristic of Luke. For example, Luke's 

most common designations for Jesus аге “Lord” and ‘Christ’; however, the 

Petrine speeches refer to Jesus by obscure titles. The designation of Jesus as 

“Gods Servant” in 3:13 and 26 (tov maida аўто) is not used again in Acts 

apart from the prayer of the apostles in 4:24-30, where Jesus is referred to as 

“your holy servant” (tov &ytov maida cov), possibly in reference to the Davidic 

servant motif at the start of the prayer (4:25). Outside of Acts, the designation 

raic is only used with regard to Jesus in Matthew 12:18, where Jesus is identi- 
fied with the servant of Isaiah 42, and in Luke 2:43, where Jesus is described 
as a youth. The term таїс does not appear іп Paul, either in relation to Jesus 
or otherwise. Zehnle contends that the usage of aic reflects a Mosaic rather 
than Davidic typology,” but in view of the importance of the Isaianic servant 
songs (especially Isa 42 and 49) in Acts, an Isaianic servant typology is also 
possible. The designation of Jesus as Servant occurs in prayers that appear in 
other early Christian literature, including 1 Clement 59.2-3 and Didache 9.2-3 
and 10.2, and may reflect earlier liturgical traditions. Larry Hurtado suggests 
that the expression was used by the earliest Jewish Christians in Acts to denote 
a royal-messianic status that may have fallen into disuse in later Christianity. 
Similarly, other obscure titles for Jesus, such as “the Just" (ó бікшос), “the au- 
thor of life" (архпүдс тїс (ос), and “the Son of Man" (б ос тоб avOpwrov) 
might also be allusions to christological titles of an earlier period. 

The speeches frequently refer to Jesus “of Nazareth” (2:22; 3:6; 4:10; 10:38) 
and tend to emphasize details from the earthly ministry of Jesus, a focus 
mostly absent outside of the Gospel narratives. Peter’s speeches mention the 
baptism of John the Baptist (10:37; 11:16), Jesus being anointed by the Holy 
Spirit (10:38), the progression of his ministry from Galilee to Jerusalem (10:37, 
39), and Jesus’ ministries of healing and exorcism (10:38). Furthermore, Jesus 
is described as a “man” appointed by God (2:22), whom God “made Lord and 
Christ” (2:36). In view of these emphases, some perceive a primitive Christol- 
ogy in the speeches that is irreconcilable with the more developed Christology 
of later Christianity, thus betraying hints of an earlier tradition. However, 


55. Marshall, Luke, p. 54. 

56. Hurtado, “Christology,” pp. 221-23. 

57. Zehnle, Peters Pentecost Discourse, pp. 48-49. 

58. Hurtado, “Christology,” рр. 217-37. 

59. For an exhaustive survey of christological titles and language in Acts, as well as other 
NT works, see Larry W. Hurtado, Lord Jesus Christ: Devotion to Jesus in Earliest Christianity 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003). 

60. E.g., Wilfred L. Knox, The Acts of the Apostles (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
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such a view is inherently flawed, because as Hurtado has convincingly argued,” 
high Christology does not indicate a later tradition because many of the ear- 
liest Christians already held Jesus in the highest regard at the very outset of 
the Christian movement (e.g., Phil 2:6-11). Furthermore, Keener observes that 
high Christology appears even in the earliest speeches,” while elements that 
have been associated with primitive Christology, such as God's exaltation and 
enthronement of Jesus, appear in arguably later Christian writings, such as the 
book of Hebrews or Paul's letter to the Ephesians.°” This supposed tension is 
resolved if one takes Hurtado's approach of understanding the resurrection 
of Jesus as an event that projects Jesus into heavenly glory as well as retrojects 
his divine status back into his earthly life in the recollections of his followers.” 
While there is continuing debate concerning how best to reconcile the various 
strands of Christology found in the speeches, there is good reason to believe 
that Luke was aware of the language, if not also some of the ideas of earliest 
Christianity.°° 

Isolating a distinctive Petrine theology in Acts is a difficult task because 
the entire work, including the speeches Luke adapts, is used to communicate 
his own theological message. Attempts to isolate a Petrine theology from the 
speeches must also consider the function of the speeches in the literary and 
theological structure of Acts;°° Luke's work is not a biography of the first apos- 
tles, but a theological description of the historical spread of the gospel from its 
earliest days in Jerusalem. However, Luke's inclusion of primitive christological 
language and ideas into his narrative demonstrates that his own views are not 
incompatible with the proclamation of the earlier Christian tradition. 


Press, 1948), pp. 75-78; C. F. D. Moule, “The Christology of Acts,’ in Keck and Martyn, Studies 
in Luke-Acts, рр. 159-85; Stephen S. Smalley, “The Christology of Acts,’ ExpTim 73 (1962): 358; 
John А. Т. Robinson, “The Most Primitive Christology of All?” JTS 7 (1956): 177-89. 

61. Hurtado notes that “devotion to Jesus as divine erupted suddenly and quickly, not 
gradually and late, among first-century circles of followers. . . . The origins lie in Jewish Chris- 
tian circles of the earliest years.” Lord Jesus Christ, p. 650. 

62. Keener, Acts, p. 312. 

63. Keener, Acts, pp. 312-13. 

64. Hurtado, “Christology, pp. 228-29. 

65. Hurtado suggests that “Luke may have been more concerned to reflect his sources of 
information about early Christological statements than to assert some distinctive Christolog- 
ical teaching of his own? “Christology, p. 226. 

66. Ridderbos, “Speeches,” p. 5. 
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Conclusion 


After surveying the three areas that inform discussions about the historicity of 
the Petrine speeches, it has become clear that the evidence is inconclusive at 
best. However, several additional factors in the speeches support the hypothe- 
sis that the issue of historicity was more important to Luke than scholars have 
previously acknowledged. First, the length of the speeches in Acts is consid- 
erably shorter than those found in other works of ancient history, suggesting 
that the speeches in Acts are not vehicles for Luke to demonstrate his rhetor- 
ical ability through expansion, but rather succinct summaries of lengthier 
addresses. Second, a significant factor in determining the historicity of the 
speeches is whether the historian had access to traditional materials, and his 
proximity to the events he describes. It is generally acknowledged that Luke 
was closer in temporal proximity to the events he describes than Thucydides 
or Livy were to their subject matter. It is also likely that Luke was acquainted 
with Paul and other characters in his narrative? Finally, Luke's use of the 
Gospel of Mark in his Gospel proves to be remarkably instructive for under- 
standing how the evangelist adapts a known source. Luke contains about half 
of the Gospel of Mark,” but when he uses Mark as a source he follows it closely 
and rarely expands Mark’ text. In comparison with Matthew's more extensive 
use of Mark, Luke includes more Markan details, though he presents them in 
his own style and language. Luke's usage of Mark may show that Luke can be 
a reasonably faithful redactor of existing traditions.” 

Did Peter really say the things attributed to him in the speeches in Acts? It 
appears as though there may well be historical value to the Petrine speeches in 
Acts, but the definition of historicity must be carefully nuanced to reflect the 
expectations of Luke's audience. Audiences of ancient historiography simply 
did not expect to find verbatim reports of speeches, and therefore it was likely 


67. Keener, Acts, pp. 260, 300. 

68. Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The Acts of the Apostles, AB 31 (New York: Doubleday, 1998), 
р. 105. 

69. Keener contends that Luke relies on oral eyewitnesses for most of the events in Acts 
and may personally have been present for others. Acts, p. 318. See also Darrell L. Bock, Acts, 
BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2007), p. 21. 

70. Only 53 percent of Mark appears in Luke, while 92 percent of Mark can be found in 
Matthew, 

71. Bock, Acts, p. 23. 

72. See also Osvaldo Padilla, “The Speeches in Acts: Historicity, Theology, and Genre; 
in Adams and Pahl, Issues in Luke-Acts, pp. 171-93. 
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not Luke‘ intention to reproduce what Peter literally said on any particular oc- 
casion. Even though Peter may not have said all the things that Luke includes 
in the speeches, the words of Peter in Acts confirm the identification of the 
historical Peter as a prominent figure in the early church — as the witness par 
excellence of Jesus’ resurrection,” as the speaker and representative of the 
Twelve, and as the evangelist depicted as faithfully receiving and carrying out 
the commission of the risen Jesus to preach the gospel. 


73. In 1 Cor. 15:5, Peter is listed as first of the apostles to see the risen Jesus; in 1 Pet. 5:1, 
the writer claims to be “a witness [uápruc] to the sufferings of Christ”; Luke's resurrection 
narrative emphasizes Peter's role as a key witness of Jesus’ resurrection: “The Lord has risen 
indeed, and he has appeared to Simon!” (Luke 24:34; cf. 24:12); see also Larry R. Helyer, The 
Life and Witness of Peter (Downers Grove, Ill.: IVP Academic, 2012), p. 72. 
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CHAPTER 6 


"Another Shall Gird Thee": 
Probative Evidence for the Death of Peter 


Timothy D. Barnes 


The present essay develops an argument I first advanced in a lecture at the 

University of Jena in November 2008, then refined in a seminar at New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, in 2009 and published in 2010 in a book on early Christian 
hagiography and the history of the Roman Empire.' Unfortunately, the book 
was published too late to be taken into account by Ernst Dassmann in his 
thorough and able survey of the long scholarly debate over the question, “Was 
Peter ever in Rome?" which was published in the following year.” Fortu nately, 
however, in 2012 Markus Bockmuehl expressly drew attention to my thesis that 
Peter was burned alive, not crucified.? 

Atthe conference "Peter in Earliest Christianity" in July 2013 I delivered a 
lecture with the deliberately provocative title “‘Another Shall Gird Thee: New 
Testament ‘Scholarship’ and Ancient Evidence? which included the polemical 
discussion of some matters extraneous to Peter.* My conclusions about the 


1. T. D. Barnes, Early Christian Hagiography and Roman History, Tria Corda, Jenaer Vor- 
lesungen zu Judentum, Antike und Christentum/Jena Lectures on Judaism, Antiquity and 
Christianity 5 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), pp. 5-9. 

2. E. Dassmann, “Petrus in Rom? Zu den Hintergründen eines alten Streites; in Petrus 
und Paulus in Rom: Eine interdisciplindre Debatte, ed. S. Heid, with R. von Haehling, V. M. 

Strocka, and M. Vielberg (Freiburg: Herder, 2011), pp. 13-31. 
3. Markus Bockmuehl, Simon Peter in Scripture and Memory: The New Testament Apostle 
in the Early Church (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2012), p. 4 n. 2. 
4. The lecture contained a digression on John M. Rist, “Luke 2:2: Making Sense of the 
Date of Jesus’ Birth” JTS, n.s. 56 (2005): 489-91, which I characterized as a piece of pseudo- 
scholarship. Rist argued that the name Quirinius (Kupnviov) in Luke 2:2 is a mistake for 
Quintilius (KoıvrıAfov), proposed that we “read énapyiav (province) for olkoup&vnv (world)" 
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date, place, and mode of Peter's death met with greater acceptance from my 
audience than I had expected. To be sure, a skeptic in the audience confidently 
reasserted the hypercritical (and Protestant) view that there is no evidence 
earlier than the late second century that Peter ever set foot in Rome.’ On the 
other hand, Peter Lampe and Markus Bockmuehl significantly strengthened 
my conclusion by emphasizing the relevance of supporting evidence that I 
had deliberately left out of account in the lecture, which I based exclusively 
on the evidence of John's Gospel and the Roman historian Tacitus, while To- 
bias Nicklas introduced evidence for Peters death that I had overlooked. The 
structure of the present essay accordingly reflects the contribution of these 
three scholars to the lively discussion that followed my lecture. 


I. John's Gospel and Tacitus 


For the death of the apostle Peter, there is precisely one, and only one, item of 
direct and explicit evidence that is both early and reliable. It is found in the 
New Testament, in the last chapter of the Gospel according to John (21:18-19), 
a chapter that many have judged to be an addition to the original draft of the 
Gospel. 


Gury андуу Aéyo oot, ÖTE йс уефтерос, EIWVVVEG ceavTov Kal TTEPLETTÄTEIG 
önov ҢӨеХес: бтау бё ynpáonc, exteveic тас xeipác cov, kal &ЛЛос̧о= (oet 
Kal оїоє1 önov où OcAetc. тобто 8è elnev onpaivwv тош Өсуйто óotácst 
тоу Өебу. кой тобто einwv Aéyet adt@, AkoAovGet pot. 


This passage of John proves beyond all possible doubt that Peter did not 
undergo a normal crucifixion. More than a century ago Theodor Mommsen, 


in Luke 2:1, that Luke or his source, as rewritten in this way, dated Jesus’ birth to late 7 or early 
6 Bc when P. Quintilius Varus was governor of Syria — and that this date is historically correct. 
In support of these arresting claims Rist quoted Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem 4.19.10: sed et 
census constat actos sub Augusto tunc in Iudaea per Sentium Saturninum, apud quos genus eius 
[sc. of Christ] inquirere potuissent. I remarked that Rist's arguments reminded me of Humpty 
Dumptys treatment of verbs in Alice in Wonderland, since he makes the evidence say what he 
wants it to say rather than what it actually says. 

5. For a list of such naysayers, see Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, p. 4 n. 2. 

6. The compositional problems of this chapter are intelligently discussed by William Bar- 
clay, The Gospels and Acts, vol. 2, The Fourth Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles (London: SCM, 
1976), pp. 73-83. It is argued to be "integral to the Gospel" by Richard Bauckham, Jesus and the 
Eyewitnesses: The Gospels as Eyewitness Testimony (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), esp. p. 396. 
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who has rarely, if ever, been cited in recent New Testament scholarship, set 

out the main evidence for how different crimes were defined and punished 
by the Roman state.’ There are three essential facts about crucifixion in the 
Roman Empire. First, only men were crucified: to the best of my knowledge, 
there is no example at all of a woman being crucified in the ancient world. 
Second, crucifixion was a degrading form of execution reserved for slaves 
ind for antisocial criminals such as rebels and brigands. Jesus was crucified, 
{ccording to the Gospels, together with two brigands, and the placard Pilate 
blaced above his head stated explicitly that he was being executed as a rebel." 

Third, men who were crucified were stripped of their clothes before being 
crucified completely naked. In the case of Jesus, the Gospel of Matthew re- 

ports that when the Roman soldiers had nailed him to the cross, they cast 
lots for his clothes, which they had previously removed (Matt. 27:35, quoting 
Ps. 22:18). Matthew means precisely what he says: the soldiers removed Je- 
sus’ clothes, all of them; they had not merely removed his robe leaving his 
private parts decently covered with a loin cloth. In this they were following 
normal practice, as Matthew's original readers would have known full well.’ 
To suppose that Jesus’ genitals were decently covered by a loin cloth, as they 
are on crucifixes and in almost all artistic depictions of his crucifixion, both 


7. For more recent discussion of crucifixion as a penalty in Roman law, see Peter Garnsey, 
Social Status and Legal Privilege in the Roman Empire (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1970), 
pp. 126-29; H.-W. Kuhn, “Die Kreuzesstrafe während der frühen Kaiserzeit. Ihre Wirklichkeit 
und Wertung in der Umwelt des Christentums, Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt 
2.25.1 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1982), pp. 648-793; Jeanne Robert and Louis Robert, Fouilles dAmy- 
zon en Carie, vol. 1, Exploration, Histoire, Monnaies et Inscriptions (Paris: Commission des 
fouilles et missions archéologiques au Ministère des relations extérieures, 1983), pp. 259-63: J.-J. 
Aubert, "A Double Standard in Roman Criminal Law? The Death Penalty and Social Structure 
in Late Republican and Early Imperial Rome; in Speculum Iuris: Roman Law as a Reflexion of 
Social and Economic Life in Antiquity, ed. J.-J. Aubert and B. Sirks (Ann Arbor: University of 

Michigan Press, 2002), pp. 110-30. 

8. W. Eck, Rom und Judaea: Fünf Vorträge zur römischen Herrschaft in Palaestina, Tria 
Corda 2 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2007), pp. 160-61; cf. J. Geiger, "Titulus crucis; Scripta 
Classica Israelica 15 (1996): 202-8; P. L. Maier, “The Inscription on the Cross of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, Hermes 124 (1996): 58-75. 

9. So, briefly, Helen K. Bond, The Historical Jesus: A Guide for the Perplexed (London: 
T&T Clark, 2012), pp. 162-64. For a full discussion, see H. Fulda, Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung. 
Eine antiquarische Untersuchung (Breslau: Koebner, 1878), pp. 144-47, who duly cited Arte- 
midorus, Oneirocritica 2.53 (quoted below) and included at the end of his book a lithograph 

of the "Wahrscheinlichste Kreuzigung des Erlósers; which depicts Christ from the left side 
and without a loin cloth, his hands nailed and his feet tied by a rope to a tree trunk without 
a crosspiece (tab. 1). 
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contradicts the Gospels and entails the impossible corollary that the Roman 
soldiers who crucified Jesus made a unique exception for him because they 
knew that he was the Son of God in the full Christian sense before they 
started to fix him to the cross. 

One item of evidence not quoted by Mommsen is even more clear-cut 
than those he did adduce. The second-century writer Artemidorus of Daldis 
composed a work on the interpretation of dreams, whose hermeneutical ap- 
proach is the antithesis of Sigmund Freud's: whereas Freud found the meaning 
of dreams in the psyche and the past experiences of the individual dreamer, 
Artemidorus interpreted dreams according to the objective reality of the 
dreamer's social and economic status on the assumption that dreams could 
predict the future of the individual dreamer either directly or allusively and 
symbolically.'? Hence Artemidorus interpreted dreams іп a way that has sim- 
ilarities to Joseph's interpretation of the Egyptian Pharaoh's dreams of seven 
beautiful and well-nourished cows emerging from the Nile only to be eaten 
by seven ugly and emaciated cows and of seven sheaves of choice, fully grown 
grain being consumed by seven sheaves of empty husks as indicating seven 
years of plenty followed by seven years of famine (Genesis 41). Toward the end 
of his second book Artemidorus considered what significance it might have to 
dream of dying in various different ways (2.49-66). His discussion of dreaming 
of being crucified proceeds as follows: 


Being crucified is auspicious for all seafarers. For the cross, like a ship, 
is made of wood and nails, and a ships mast resembles a cross. It is also 
auspicious for poor men. For a crucified man is raised high and his sub- 
stance suffices to feed many <birds>.'’ But it also means the revelation 
of secrets, since a crucified man can be seen by all. On the other hand, 
it signifies harm for rich men, since the crucified are stripped naked and 


10.5. R. F. Price, “The Future of Dreams: From Freud to Artemidorus, Past and Present 
113 (1986): 3-37; see also the index of the specific dreams elucidated in Artemidorus books 
1-4 in D. E. Harris-McCoy, Artemidorus’ Oneirocritica: Text, Translation, and Commentary 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), pp. 571-74. 

11. The noun olwvouc (“birds”) must be inserted as the object of the verb tpéget as in the 
Teubner editions of R. Hercher (Leipzig, 1864) and R. Pack (Leipzig, 1963). The insertion was 
first proposed by Hercher in an article preparatory to his edition, "Lectiones Artemidoreae,’ 
Rheinisches Museum 17 (1862): 81-98, 407-423, which adduced the parallel phrase at 4.49, 
where Artemidorus also argues that for a poor man to dream of being crucified presages future 
wealth because a crucified man “nourishes many birds” (Sià то roAAoÙç tpégetv oiwvoús). 
The French translation by A.-J. Festugiére, Artémidore: La Clef des Songes (Paris: Vrin, 1975), 
Р- 166, renders the clause as “nourrit beaucoup de rapaces.” 
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lose their flesh (yupvol yap otaupoüvraı Kal тас саркас ArtoAAboudlV ol 
отауробЕутес).12 


Artemidorus could hardly be more explicit: those who were crucified were 
crucified naked, and when they expired their bodies were normally left on 
‘he cross for their flesh to be pecked away by vultures and other such birds. 
hide of course the Roman authorities respected Jewish religious taboos: 
“ence after Jesus expired Pilate acted on the request of the Jewish leaders and 
Jrdered the legs of the two criminals crucified with Jesus to be broken so that 
they died quickly and the bodies of the three executed men could be taken 
down from the cross before sunset as Jewish law required (John 19:31-373 cf. 
Deut. 21:23).? 

The allusion to Peter's execution in John's Gospel cannot refer to a death 
by crucifixion because it states that Peter died clothed, not naked. The allu- 
sion dovetails perfectly with what Tacitus reports about the emperor Мего5 
execution of Christians in Rome in the year 64. Regrettably, New Testament 
scholars who have written about Peter have failed to make a crucial distinction 
between two similar but in fact different methods of execution employed in 
the Roman Empire; indeed, Martin Hengel’s supposedly authoritative book on 
crucifixion, to which appeal has so often been made, systematically confuses 
them." Crucifixion was a long, slow, and excruciatingly painful form of exe- 
cution, in which death normally came from asphyxiation as the crucified man 
gradually became too exhausted and too feeble to be able to hoist his body up 


12. Modified very slightly from the translation by R. J. White, The Interpretation of 
Dreams: The Oneirocritica by Artemidorus: Translation and Commentary (Park Ridge, N.J.: 
Noyes, 1975), p. 127, whose commentary correctly adduces Matt. 27:35 (p. 153 n. 127). (I have 
not been able to consult either of the two later versions of Whites book, published respectively 
by Original Books [Torrance, Calif., 1990] and Barton Press (Largs, 1992].) 

The translation of the passage by Harris-McCoy, Artemidorus’ Oneirocritica, p. 237, is 
unsatisfactory and also untrue to the original in several respects, though not on the central 
point at issue here: “To be crucified is good for all who are sailing. For in fact the crucifix is 
made from wood and nails just like a ship, and its mast is like a crucifix. And it is also good 
for poor men. For in fact a man who has been crucified is ‘lofty’ and nourishes many birds. 
And it exposes secrets. For a man who has been crucified is visible. And it harms the rich. For 

people are crucified in the nude and those who are crucified lose their flesh.” 

13. Bond, Historical Jesus, p. 164. As so often, John has superior historical information 
to the Synoptic Gospels, which omit this episode and pass directly from the death of Jesus to 
the recovery of his body by Joseph of Arimathea and his burial, which is recorded in all four 
Gospels (Matt. 27:57-61; Mark 15:42-47; Luke 23:50-56; John 19:38-42). 

14. Martin Hengel, Crucifixion in the Ancient World and the Folly of the Message of the 
Cross (London: SCM, 1977); cf. Barnes, Early Christian Hagiography, pp. 331-42. 
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by pressing on his feet or ankles so that he could breathe and supply oxygen 
to his lungs. In contrast, burning alive brought death quickly because, before 
they were set on fire, victims were normally, though not invariably, clothed 
in a special tunic that, in Seneca’s words to Lucilius, had been “smeared and 
interwoven with inflammable materials” (Letter 14.5).'° Moreover, it is well 
attested that later Christians suffered martyrdom by being burned alive tied 
to a stake or upright post, sometimes with their arms splayed wide as if they 
were being crucified. 

In July 64 a large part of the city of Rome was destroyed by fire: of the 
fourteen districts (regiones) into which Augustus had divided the city, only 
four were completely untouched; three were leveled to the ground and “in 
the other seven there survived a few traces of housing, mauled and charred” 
(Ann. 15.40.2, trans. A. J. Woodman).’” There were persistent rumors that Nero 
himself had ordered the fire to be started in order to build a new palace for 
himself, and when normal measures failed to quell the rumors, the emperor 
sought a scapegoat. He fixed on the tiny community of Christians in Rome, 
whom he accused of starting the fire, an accusation that derived plausibility 
from the fact that at this time the Christians of Rome were probably concen- 
trated in the modern Trastevere, a quarter that had remained unscathed by 
the conflagration because it lay across the River Tiber from the main part of 
the city.'* All who could be identified as Christians were arrested, and their 
admission that they were Christians was treated as tantamount to a confes- 
sion of arson. They were then handed over to the imperial authorities so that 
Nero could exercise his talents as a provider of spectacles for the people while 
diverting suspicion from himself. 

Like the great Mikado in Gilbert and Sullivan, Nero decided to make the 
punishment fit the alleged crime by devising novel methods of execution that 
would advertise the guilt of his victims, who were presented as both arsonists 
and inveterate enemies of the whole human race. Tacitus provides the only 
detailed account of this episode to survive (Ann. 15.44), and its historicity has 


15. For execution by this tunica molesta, see also Martial 4.86.8, 10.25.5; Juvenal 8.235. 

16. Barnes, Early Christian Hagiography, pp. 338-41, noting that, according to the Acts 
of Carpus, Papylus, and Agathonice (ВНС? 293; BHLAMA 1622m), both Carpus and Papylus 
suffered a mock crucifixion by being hoisted upright on a cross and then burned alive — just 
like Peter and other victims of Nero. 

17. Оп the fire and its consequences, see now E. J. Champlin, Nero (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 2003), pp. 48-49, 121-26, 178-200. 

18. Peter Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus: Christians at Rome in the First Two Centuries, 
trans. M. Steinhauser, ed. M. D. Johnson (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2003), pp. 19-24, 47-58. 
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withstood ferocious critical attacks.!? In accordance with his normal stylistic 
habits, however, Tacitus is brief and allusive. Moreover, the text of the relevant 
passage is corrupt in the only independent manuscript of books 11-16 of the 
Annals, so that many modern discussions have proceeded on the basis of a 
false reading."? The recent editions by Franz Römer and Heinz Heubner, how- 
ever, accept the diagnosis of the textual problems offered by Georg Andresen 
nearly a century ago and print the passage as follows: 


et pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut ferarum tergis contecti laniatu canum 
interirent aut crucibus adfixi [aut flammandi atque] ubi defecisset dies in 
usum nocturni luminis urerentur.?! 


And, as they perished, mockeries were added, so that, covered in the hides 
of wild beasts, they expired from mutilation by dogs, or were burned fixed 
to crosses for use as nocturnal illumination on the dwindling of daylight. 


Tacitus emphasizes that mockeries were added to the normal modes of 
execution (pereuntibus addita ludibria), and Edward Champlin has defini- 
tively identified what these were. Nero's innovation with the first group of 
Christians was to replace the normal punishment of exposure to wild beasts 
by dressing the Christians in animal skins as if they themselves were wild 
beasts, and then setting savage hunting dogs on them to maul them to death. 
The second group of Christians were set alight as torches after being clothed 
in inflammable tunics: the splaying of their arms alluded to the crucifixion of 
Jesus, while their use as human torches after dark represented a symbolic re- 
venge for their alleged burning of the temple of Luna Noctiluca (that is, "Luna 
Light of the Night") on the Palatine, which had previously been illuminated 
at night. Such a punishment was not a modified form of crucifixion, but a 


19. Tacitus provides the only independent ancient account: Tertullian names Tacitus 
as his authority and his account is completely dependent on him (Apol. 5.3), while Eusebius 
derived his knowledge of the episode from a Greek translation of Tertullian's Apologeticum 
(H.E. 2.25.4; cf. 2.2.4-6). 

20. For example, H.-W. Kuhn, Aufstieg und Niedergang der rómischen Welt 2.25.1 (Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1982), pp. 698-701. 

21. Е Romer, P. Corneli Taciti Annalium libri XV-XVI (Vienna, Cologne, and Graz: 
Böhlau, 1976), p. 67; H. Heubner, P. Corneli Taciti libri quae supersunt, 1° (Leipzig: Teubner, 
1994), p. 369. 

22. A. J. Woodman, Tacitus: The Annals (Indianapolis: Hackett, 2004), p. 326 (with 
modifications). 

23. Champlin, Nero, pp. 122-23, 302 n. 29. 
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modified form of burning alive, in German “ein Feuerstod.” Indeed, there is no 
reliable evidence that Christians were ever crucified for being Christians unless 
they were slaves, except perhaps in the last paroxysm of pagan violence and 
sadism at the very end of the “Great Persecution’ in the early fourth century. 
One of Neros victims in 64 was the apostle Peter, whose charred and perhaps 
unrecognizable body was presumably thrown into the River Tiber. 


II. The Traditional Exegesis of John 21:18 


In the words of the venerable Authorized Version of the Bible, the risen Christ 
appeared to Peter and said to him: 


“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast young, thou girdest thy- 
self, and walkedst whither thou wouldest; but when thou shalt be old, thou 
shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee 
whither thou wouldest not.” This spake he, signifying by what death he 
should glorify God. 


Despite the archaic language, this is overall a more accurate translation than 
most modern and supposedly more scholarly versions of the original Greek. 
The New Revised Standard Version, for example, gives the crucial Greek verb 
(Фууош a much more restricted sense: 


“Very truly, I tell you, when you were younger, you used to fasten your own 
belt and go wherever you wished. But when you grow old, you will stretch 
out your hands, and someone else will fasten a belt around you and take you 
where you do not wish to go.” (He said this to indicate the kind of death by 
which he would glorify God.) 


24. Barnes, Early Christian Hagiography, pp. 340-42. 

25. It cannot be excluded a priori that Christians of Rome rescued some relics of Peter and 
buried them (or gave them a symbolic burial) on the Vatican Hill, where a shrine of Peter was 
constructed a century later (§ III). However, the bones stolen by Mgr. Ludwig Kaas from the 
official excavations under the Vatican in 1941 and later proclaimed to be those of Saint Peter 
by Pope Paul VI on June 27, 1968, are more likely those of either Silvester or Julius, who were 
bishops of Rome from 314 to 335 and from 336 to 352 respectively: see Barnes, Early Christian 
Hagiography, p. 406, with appeal to H. С. Thümmel, Die Memorien für Petrus and Paulus in 
Rom. Die archäologischen Denkmäler und die literarische Tradition (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1999), 
р. 70; A. H. B. Logan, "Constantine, the Liber Pontificalis and the Christian Basilicas of Rome,’ 
Studia Patristica 50 (2010): 31-53, at pp. 44-48. 
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Similarly the Jerusalem Bible, which prints Jesus’ words as Hebrew-style verse, 
offers: 


"I tell you most solemnly,/when you were young 

you put on your own belt/and walked where you liked; 
but when you grow old/you will stretch out your hands, 
and somebody else will put a belt around you 

and take you where you would rather not go” 


In these words he indicated the kind of death by which Peter would give 
glory to God. 


Both the New Revised Standard Version and the Jerusalem Bible take the 
Greek verb, (Фууош, which occurs in this passage both in the second-person 
singular of the imperfect tense and in the third-person singular of the future 
tense, in а much narrower sense than the Authorized Version. But the original 
and primary meaning of the verb (Фууу was “to gird,’ “to clothe,’ or “to put 
on clothing,’ and the verb was used especially in the context of preparation for 
a pugilistic conflict, an athletic contest or battle. John sets Jesus’ words to Pe- 
ter in the context of the risen Christ's appearance to several of his disciples near 
Tiberias. When the disciples espy Jesus on the seashore from their fishing boat, 
Peter puts on a tunic” and dives into the Sea of Galilee while the others beach 
their boat in the normal way before they all eat together (John 21:1-14). Here 
the King James translators render tov ёлғуботпу бєё®сато, ñv yàp yupvóc 
(John 21:7) as “he girt his fisher's coat unto him (for he was naked)? where the 
New Revised Standard Version has the prosaic “he put on some clothes, for he 
was naked” and the Jerusalem Bible lapses into inaccurate colloquialism when 
it offers “Simon Peter, who had practically nothing on, wrapped his clothes 
around him.” These verbal quibbles matter little, however, since whatever the 
precise nuances of the Greek phrases &{wvvueg оғаотбу and ёЛЛос̧ oe фсе! 
may be, the risen Jesus tells Peter that, whereas he used to dress himself as a 
boy, another will dress him when he is put to death. 
What have recent New Testament scholars made of the risen Christ's 


26. H. С. Liddell and R. Scott, revised by H. S. Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon, 9th ed. 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1940), p. 759. The Supplement (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), p. 68, adds the 
sense “for walking,” adducing John 21:18; Acts 12:8. 

27. The Greek noun ёлғуботпсіѕ rarely found in literary texts: it normally means “tunic” 
and refers specifically to a mans tunic or an outer tunic worn over an inner опе: see, e.g., Julius 
Pollux, Onomasticon 7.12.45. 
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words to Peter? The answer is simple: without exception, they have failed to 
understand the words’ precise significance, even though they are not unan- 
imous on how to interpret them. There is no point in attempting to compile 
an exhaustive list of modern commentators and exegetes. It will suffice to 
cite a representative sample of the most respected, widely used, and scholarly 
commentaries. 'The Anchor Bible insists that the two phrases in which the 
Greek verb (Фууу occurs must mean “you used to fasten your own belt" 
and “another will fasten a belt around you,’ and asserts that the words “you 
will stretch out your hands" must refer to crucifixion.”* C. K. Barrett stated, 
correctly enough, that stretching out the hands often refers to crucifixion, but 
he badly misinterpreted the significance of the crucial verb (Фууош when he 
observed that "criminals were always fastened to the cross in part, and some- 
times wholly, Бу ropes”? Rudolf Bultmann, whose opinion was endorsed by 
Oscar Cullmann, correctly saw that the Greek verb (Фууош means “to gird” 
and not “to bind,” but he argued that the phrase “you will stretch out your 
hands" refers not to Peters manner of death but to the aged Peter being led to 
execution by another, since "the picture paints the helplessness of the old man 
who stretches out his hands to feel for support or for someone to lead him: 
Ernst Haenchen rightly took issue with Bultmann' ad hoc postulate that a 
proverb about the helplessness of the aged lies behind the words that John puts 
into Christ's mouth, but then went on to claim quite wrongly that the author 
introduced the phrases “you girded yourself" and “another shall gird you" in 
order to “indicate crucifixion” as the kind of death that Peter would suffer, and 
he held, following Walter Bauer, that the phrase “the outstretched hands” refers 
to the criminal's carrying of the crossbar of the cross “to the place of execution 
with his arms outstretched and bound to the cross-beam.”*’ This interpretation 


28. Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel according to John (xiii-xxi), AB 29A (Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1970), pp. 1101, 1107-8. 

29. С. K. Barrett, The Gospel according to St John: An Introduction with Commentary and 
Notes on the Greek Text (London: SPCK, 1955), p. 487. 

30. Rudolf Bultmann, Das Evangelium des Johannes, uth ed. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1950), p. 552 = The Gospel of John: A Commentary, trans. G. R. Beasley-Murray 
(Oxford: Blackwell, 1971; trans. from Das Evangelium des Johannes, 18th ed. [Góttingen: Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1964]), pp. 713-14 nn. 7-8; cf. Oscar Cullmann, Petrus: Jiinger, Apostel, 
Märtyrer: Das historische und das theologische Petrusproblem, 2nd ed. (Zürich: Zwingli-Verlag, 
1960), p. 79 = Peter: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr, trans. Floyd V. Filson, 2nd ed. (London: SCM, 
1962), p. 88, who asserted that “it is not entirely certain whether the ‘stretching out of the hands’ 
in John 21:18 is intended to indicate a special manner of execution, by crucifixion” 

31. E. Haenchen, Das Johannesevangelium. Ein Kommentar, ed. U. Busse (Tübingen: Mohr, 
1980), pp. 589-91 = John, vol. 2, A Commentary on the Gospel of John Chapters 7-21, trans. 
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ofthe outstretched arms was also espoused by George Beasley-Murray, who 

argued that, since “by the time that this chapter was written” Peter had been 

crucified, “the obscurity of the saying was clarified by the event, and thereby it 

becomes the earliest witness we possess to the death of Peter by crucifixion.” 

Markus Bockmuehl, who is not strictly speaking a biblical commentator Or 

exegete, has discussed the death of Peter at length twice. In 2007 he asserted, 
with appeal to Foakes Jackson, that there is a “surprising lack of direct evi- 
dence for Peter's fate? as if John 21:18 were not direct evidence, then accepted 
Richard Bauckham’s argument that “to ‘stretch out the hands’ would be read- 
ily recognized as alluding to crucifixion?” And in his recent monograph on 
the traditions about Peter, Bockmuehl consistently assumes that John 21:18 
indicates that Peter will suffer “crucifixion in old age, an interpretation well 
understood in sources as early as the mid-second century.” 

The recent study of the literary texts relating to Peter in Rome by Otto 
Zwierlein unfortunately represents a nadir in historical criticism.” Zwierlein 
made his reputation as an editor of classical texts, and his critical edition of 
the second-century Martyrdom of Peter, which includes an account of the 
death of Paul, “on a fresh manuscript basis” is truly excellent. But Zwierlein 


Robert W. Funk (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984), pp. 226-27, citing Walter Bauer, Das Johannes- 
evangelium, 3rd ed. (Tubingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1933), pp. 238-39, who in turn appeals to Fulda, 
Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung, pp. 119-26, 137-42, 209-29. 

32. G. R. Beasley-Murray, John, WBC 36, and ed. (Nashville: Thomas Nelson, 1999), 407-9- 

эз. Markus Bockmuehl, "Peter's Death in Rome? Back to Front and Upside Down,” SJT 

бо (2007): 1-23, at p. 21 = The Remembered Peter in Ancient Reception and Modern Debate, 
WUNT 1/262 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), pp. 114-32 (chap. 6: "Peter's Death in Rome?”), 
агр. 131, adducing Е J. Foakes Jackson, Peter, Prince of Apostles: A Study in the History and 
Tradition of Christianity (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1927), p. vii; Richard J. Bauckham, 
“The Martyrdom of Peter in Early Christian Literature” Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen 
Welt 2.26.1 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1992), pp. 539-95, at pp. 546-50. 

34. Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, p. 66, citing the Acts of Andrew 20; Tertullian, Scorpiace 15.3: 
tunc (sc. in Rome in 64 CE) Petrus ab altero cingitur, cum cruci adstringitur. 

Bockmuehls index has eight entries under the rubric “Peter: crucifixion of" (р. 222). 
Tertullians words (let it be noted) are consistent with the hypothesis argued above that Peter 
was burnt alive fixed to a cross. 

35. See trenchant criticisms in the volume Petrus und Paulus in Rom: Eine interdisci- 
plináre Debatte, ed. S. Heid et al. (Freiburg: Herder, 2011), esp. the refutations by R. Riesner, 
"Apostelgeschichte, Pastoralbriefe, 1. Clemensbrief unde die Martyrien der Apostel in Rom" 
(pp. 153-79); H. E. Lona, “Petrus in Rom’ und der erste Clemensbrief” (pp. 221-46); C. Gnilka, 
“Philologisches zur rómischen Petrustradition" (pp. 241-82). 

36. O. Zwierlein, Petrus in Rom. Die literarischen Zeugnisse. Mit einer kritischen Edition 
der Martyrien des Petrus und Paulus auf neuer handschriftlicher Grundlage, Untersuchungen 
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is essentially an Altphilolog, and like many of that ilk he goes badly astray when 
he attempts to use literary texts as historical evidence. Zwierlein argues that 
Johns Gospel refers not to the clothing of Peter before he was led to death, but 
to his being shackled in fetters before being “led to prison or, more generally, 
to martyrdom,” perhaps to death in the arena to be mauled to death by wild 
animals, and he continues: “to deduce from John 21:18 that the author of this 
added chapter knew about the death of Peter by crucifixion, seems reckless: 
That exegesis of John’s words can only be described as perverse, while the 
second argument is clumsily expressed. Zwierlein writes of “the death of Peter 
by crucifixion” (emphasis added: the German reads “vom Kreuzestod Petri”) 
as if Peter had in fact been crucified, whereas he ought to have spoken of “a 
presumed death by crucifixion” (“von einem vermütlichen Kreuzestod Petri”). 
On wider historical matters, Zwierlein enthusiastically embraces historical 
opinions that are both hypercritical and certainly erroneous: for example, in 
addition to denying that Peter ever set foot in Rome, he asserts that the letters 
of Ignatius of Antioch cannot be dated any earlier than the first decade of the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius, that is, between 161 and 170, and are in fact a pseu- 
donymous confection from around 170.”* Strangest of all, though he cites the 
passage several times, Zwierlein avoids any substantive discussion of Tacitus’s 
account of Neros execution of Christians in Rome іп 64, of whose relevance 
to Peter he seems blissfully unaware.?? 


III. Peter in Rome 


The preceding discussion has of set purpose concentrated on the two items 
of evidence that, by the normal criteria employed in historical scholarship, 
decisively establish that Peter was burned to death in Rome in the autumn of 
the year 64. This conclusion can be reinforced by consideration of other evi- 
dence I have so far deliberately not deployed lest its comparative imprecision 


zur antiken Literatur und Geschichte 96 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2009; 2nd ed., 2010), pp. 
337-449. 

37. Zwierlein, Petrus in Rom (2009), p. 121: “Das laüft . . . auf die Vorstellung, daß Petrus 
in Fesseln in ein Gefängnis oder — im allgemein — zum Martyrium geführt wird. ... Aus 
Joh 21.18 abzuleiten, daß der Verfasser dieses Zusatzkapitels Kenntnis vom Kreuzestod Petri 
gehabt habe, scheint mehr als kühn?” 

38. Zwierlein, Petrus in Rom, pp. 183-237. 

39. Tacitus, Ann. 15.44, is adduced by Zwierlein, Petrus іп Rom, pp. 24 n. 71, 29 n. 82, 119 
n. 238, 309 n. 174, 311, 312. 
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detract or distract from the compelling force of the inferences drawn from 
Johns Gospel and Tacitus set out above. 

There is ample archaeological, liturgical, and literary evidence for a cult of 

Peter on the Vatican Hill from the second half of the second century onward, 
which Peter Lampe masterfully surveyed in his lecture at the Edinburgh confer- 
ence, which is printed in this volume.*° From this varied evidence it is clear that 
the Christians of Rome a century after Peter's death firmly believed that Peter 
had died in Rome, since a shrine was built around 160 on the Vatican Hill over 
the place where either Peter's body or at least some relic of Peter was believed 
to be. However, the traditional inference from this abundant later evidence to 
the middle of the first century is invalid. First, it is extremely doubtful whether 
the Christians of the late second century possessed any authentic evidence for 
Christianity in the age of the apostles beyond what they could read in the New 
Testament. The clearest example of their ignorance is provided by Irenaeus, 
who dated the book of Revelation a whole generation too late, after the death of 
Domitian in 96, even though internal criteria prove that it was written between 
the death of Nero in June 68 and victory of Vespasian, who had become master 
of the whole of the Roman Empire by the end of the year 69.*! Second, Chris- 
tians from the late second century onward believed that Peter had not only 
been crucified (Tertullian, Praescr. 36.3: habes Romam ... ubi Petrus passioni 
dominicae adaequatur; Scorpiace 15.3), but that he had been crucified upside 
down (Eusebius, H.E. 3.1.2, quoting Origen’s lost commentaries on Genesis), 
and the pious legend that he was crucified upside down was invented before the 
end of the second century (Martyrdom of Peter 8.3/-4.1 Zwierlein).? 

There is also literary evidence from the late first century, namely, the Let- 
ter of the Church of Rome to the Church of Corinth, otherwise known as the 
first epistle of Clement, whose relevance to Peter has long been recognized. 
Commenting on my lecture in Edinburgh, Markus Bockmuehl eloquently 
reiterated the relevance of this letter to the death of Peter, and his comments 
have encouraged me to advance a new interpretation here. The letter passes 


40. Chapter 18. 

41. Barnes, Early Christian Hagiography, pp. 36-40. 

42. R. A. Lipsius, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha (Leipzig, 1891), 1:92-97: translated into 
English by J. K. Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament: A Collection of Apocryphal Christian 
Literature in an English Translation (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1993), pp. 424-26. 

43. The fullest and most incisive treatment of the date remains the classic discussion 
by J. B. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 1°, S. Clement of Rome 1 (London: Macmillan, 1890), pp. 

346-58; for a sensible brief outline of the parameters of the problem, see Bart D. Ehrman, The 
Apostolic Fathers 1 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2003), pp. 23-25. 
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in review a series of examples of those who have been killed or persecuted for 
their devotion to God because of “jealousy and envy” (1 Clement 3-6). First 
come some examples from the Old Testament (1 Clement 4) — Cain’s murder 
of Abel (Gen. 4:3-8), Jacob ordered by his mother to flee the wrath of Esau 
(Gen. 27:41-42), the enslavement of Joseph (Gen. 37:12-36), the flight of Moses 
after he killed an Egyptian (Exod. 2:11-15), Aaron and Miriam (Num. 12:1-15), 
Dathan and Abiram, who were punished by God when they opposed Moses 
(Num. 16:12-15, 23-33), and David, whom Saul tried to kill (1 Sam. 18:10-11; 
19:9-24:22). The writer then turns to the recent past: 


But so that we may stop giving ancient examples, let us come to those who 
became athletic contenders recently and take the noble examples of our 
own generation. Because of jealousy and envy the greatest and most up- 
right pillars were persecuted and contended even unto death. Let us set 
before our eyes the good apostles. There is Peter, who because of unjust 
jealousy endured not one or two hardships, but many, and having thus 
borne witness he travelled to the place of glory that he deserved. Because of 
jealousy and strife Paul showed a prize for endurance. Seven times he bore 
chains, he was sent into exile and stoned, he became a herald both in the 
East and in the West, and he received a noble reputation for his faith. He 
taught righteousness to the whole world, he went to the limits of the West, 
he bore witness before the authorities, and thus he was released from this 
world and taken up to the holy place, having become the greatest example 
of endurance. (1 Clement 5) 


The writer starts with Peter, who “contended even unto death” and “bore wit- 
ness” before he “travelled to the place of glory that he deserved”; that is, Peter 
was put to death after he had confessed that he was a Christian, for in this 
passage the Greek aorist participle рарторђоос̧ must still have its primary 
etymological meaning of “having borne his testimony,’ since at the time when 
the letter was written, the concept of “martyrdom” had not yet been invented. 
The letter, therefore, may and must be construed as direct evidence that Peter 
was put to death as a Christian, although the passage quoted does not explicitly 
locate his death in Rome. 


44. Barnes, Early Christian Hagiography, pp. 12-19, developing the arguments of G. W. 
Bowersock, Martyrdom and Rome (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995), pp. 41-57 
and with reference to earlier discussions of this passage, esp. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers, 1°, 
S. Clement of Rome 2, pp. 26-27. 
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For Paul the letter confirms the evidence of the so-called Muratorian 
Canon and some apocryphal Acts of the Apostles that Paul went to Spain after 
being released from the two years of house arrest in Rome with which the ca- 
nonical Acts of the Apostles concludes (Acts 28:30-31). The Muratorian Canon, 
which was compiled in Rome before the end of the second century,” states that 


Luke, <addressing> the “most excellent Theophilus,’ includes the individual 
events which were done in his own presence, as he makes manifestly clear 
by omitting the passion of Peter and also the departure of Paul as he set out 


from the city to Spain. 


Two apocryphal Acts of the Apostles also preserve memories of Paul’s journey 
to Spain.” The Letter of the Church of Rome to the Church of Corinth confirms 
their testimony. For when a letter written in Rome to addressees in Corinth 
states that Paul went to “the boundaries of the West,’ these boundaries must lie 
to the west of Italy, and imply that Paul did indeed at some date proceed from 
Rome to Spain, as he had told the Christians of Rome that he intended to do 
before he came to the imperial city (Rom. 15:28). The letter also says that, after 
traveling to “the boundaries of the West,’ Paul bore witness before the Roman 
authorities, that is, before a Roman provincial governor іп Spain.** It does not 


45. Everett Ferguson, review of The Muratorian Fragment and the Development of the 
Canon, by Geoffrey Mark Hahnemann, JTS, n.s. 44 (1993): 691-97. 

46. My translation from the diplomatic transcript by Е. 5. Buchanan, “The Codex Mu- 
ratorianus,’ JTS 8 (1907): 537-45, at pp. 540-41, which reads: Lucas obtime theofile conprindit 
quia sub praesentia eius singula gerebantur sicute et semote passioné petri evidenter declarat. 
Sed profectione pauli au (corrected to “ab” by a later hand) urbes ad spania proficescentis (Mi- 
lan, Ambrosianus I 101 sup. fol. 10 verso, lines 4-8). The canon is an overly literal translation 
from a Greek original (CPL 83a = CPG 1862): for a critical edition, see H. Lietzmann, Das 
Muratorische Fragment und die monarchischen Prologe zu den Evangelien (Bonn: Marcus und 
Weber, 1902; 2nd ed. 1908), pp. 5-11. The English translation by G. Ogg in E. Hennecke and 
W. Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha, ed. R. McL. Wilson (London: Lutterworth, 
1963), 1:43, renders the German of E. Hennecke and W. Schneemelcher, Neutestamentliche 
Apokryphen in deutscher Übersetzung 1 (Tübingen: J. C. B. Mohr IP Siebeck], 1959), p. 19, not 
the Latin of the Muratorian Fragment itself. 

47. Actus Petri cum Simone (BHL 6656) 1, 6; Martyrium sanctorum apostolorum Petri et 
Pauli (BHG 1491) 1, ed. Lipsius, Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha 1, pp. 45.8-15, 51.25-28; 118.2-3. 
The first two passages are translated into English by G. C. Stead, New Testament Apocrypha, 

ed. Wilson 2, pp. 279, 286; Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, pp. 499, 503. 

48. The traditional translation of ri тоу r]youpévov as “before the rulers” is seriously mis- 
leading, since at this period the phrase normally designates governors of Roman provinces: see 
the passages collected by H. J. Mason, Greek Terms for Roman Institutions: A Lexicon and Analysis, 
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follow, however, as I incautiously deduced before, that Paul was executed in 
Spain rather than іп Rome.*? Rather, the very strong tradition that both Peter 
and Paul died in Rome implies that the provincial governor in Spain before 
whom Paul appeared sent him, as a Roman citizen, to Rome either to be exe- 
cuted there or for his case to be reviewed by the emperor:?? nearly fifty years 
later the younger Pliny, as governor of Bithynia around 110, executed most of 
those accused before him of being Christians who admitted the charge on the 
spot, but dispatched to Rome confessed Christians who were Roman citizens, 
apparently according to normal practice (Epistula 10.96.2-4).?' 

The letter continues by describing the deaths of numerous others besides 
Peter and Paul who are presented as having perished with them: 


These men who conducted themselves in a holy fashion were accompanied 
bya great multitude of the elect, who by suffering many indignities and tor- 
tures because of jealousy became an excellent example among us. Because 
of jealousy women were persecuted as Danaids and Dircae and suffered 
terrible and unholy indignities. But they confidently completed the race of 
faith and, though weak in body, received a noble reward. Jealousy estranged 
wives from their husbands and nullified the saying of our father Adam: 
"This now is bone from my bone and flesh from my flesh" (Genesis 2:23). 
Jealousy and strife have overturned great cities and uprooted great nations. 


The reference to “Danaids and Dircae" (Лауоїбєс kai Atpkaí) has appeared so 
puzzling to many scholars that it has sometimes been emended away. In the 





American Studies in Papyrology 13 (Toronto: Hakkert, 1974), p. 52, to which add Dio 72(71).22.2 
(3, p. 264.3 Boissevain), Eusebius, H.E. 3.33.3; 4.2.2, 8.6, 15.19; 6.3.3, 19.15, 41.21; 7.11.25; 9.1.2. 

49. Barnes, Early Christian Hagiography, p. 35. 

50. For the two possibilities, see F. Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World (31 BC-AD 
337) (London: Duckworth, 1977), pp. 323, 507 n. 4, 557. 

51. Trajan expressed his complete approval of both these actions: actum quem debuisti, 
mi Secunde, in excutiendis causis eorum qui Christiani ad te delati sunt, secutus es (Pliny, Ep. 
10.97.1). 

52. My translation, modified from Kirsopp Lake, The Apostolic Fathers ı (London: Heine- 
mann; New York: Macmillan, 1912), p. 19; Ehrman, Apostolic Fathers 1, pp. 45-47. For the crucial 
phrase тобтоцс тоіс Avöpacıv.... ouvn8poío89n тАйбос поло Ehrman offers the colorless and 
misleading “to these ттеп... has been added a great multitude.” Lake comes closer to the 
original with “to these теп... was gathered a great multitude of the chosen? But even that 
attenuates the meaning of the verb, which elsewhere is normally used of people gathered to- 
gether in the same place at the same time (e.g., LXX Joshua 22:12; 1 Kingdoms 7:7; 3 Kingdoms 
11:14; Diodorus Siculus 14.77.3; 16.21.3; Josephus, J. W. 1.330; 2.513; Ant. 17.254). 
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middle of the nineteenth century the classical scholar Christopher Words- 
worth, in his commentary on the Alexandrian bucolic poet Theocritus, pro- 
posed to read уғауібес, natdSioxat after yóvaikec?? and in his first edition of the 
letter Bishop Lightfoot printed his emendation,** though in his second edition 
he merely obelized the transmitted words. But the problematic words have 
now been explained by Edward Champlin as conveying a specific allusion to 
Nero's “fatal charades.’** Why Danaids? Because the temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine, dedicated in 28 BCE, had been destroyed іп the fire of Rome, and the 
portico surrounding the sacred area in front of the temple contained statues 
of the fifty mythical daughters of King Danaus. Why Dircae? The mythical 
Dirce, wife of the king of Thebes, was tied by her hair to a bull, which then 
trampled and gored her to death. One of the buildings burned down in 64 
was the amphitheater in the Campus Martius built by Statilius Taurus in 26 
BCE, known as the amphitheater of Taurus or the amphitheater of the Bull 
(Cassius Dio 62.18.2). 

‘The Letter of the Church of Rome to the Church of Corinth thus states not 
only that both Peter and many women perished in Neros entertainments in 
64, but also that Paul too was put to death in the immediate aftermath of the 
great "Fire of Rome" in 64, though he, as a Roman citizen, was presumably 
beheaded and thus spared the more prolonged and painful death to which 
both Peter and the women were subjected. 


IV. Apocryphal Evidence for the Death of Peter 


Two passages in early Christian apocrypha are relevant to the death of Peter. 
The Ascension of Isaiah, which survives wholly or partially in Ethiopic, Coptic, 
Greek, Latin, and a Slavonic version identified as *Proto-Bulgarian;"* contains 
a passage in which the Old Testament prophet Isaiah predicts that one of Jesus’ 
twelve original disciples will be killed by Nero: 


53. C. Wordsworth, Theocritus. Codicum manuscriptorum ope recensuit (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1844), p. 213. 

54. J. B. Lightfoot, S. Clement of Rome: The Two Epistles to the Corinthians (London and 
Cambridge: Macmillan, 1869), pp. 51-52. 

55. Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers 1'.1, pp. 32-33. 

56. Champlin, Nero, pp. 123-25. 

57. E. Norelli , with L. Perrone, P. Bettiolo, C. Leonardi, and G. Kossova, Ascensio Isaiae. 
Textus. Corpus Christianorum, Series Apocryphorum 7 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1995). 
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Now, therefore, Hezekiah and Josab my son, these are the days of the com- 
pletion of the world. And after it is completed, Beliar will descend, the great 
ruler, the king of this world, which he has ruled ever since it existed. He 
will descend from his firmament in the form ofa man, a lawless emperor, a 
matricide — this is the king of this world — and he will persecute the plant 
which the Twelve Apostles of the Beloved will have planted, and опе” of 
the Twelve will be delivered into his hands. This ruler will come in the form 
of that emperor, and with him will come all the powers of this world, and 
they will obey him in all that he desires. (41-4)% 


The reference to Nero is clear,“ and Champlin's discussion of Nero's posthu- 
mous reputation duly quotes the passage." No Roman emperor other than 
Nero killed his mother, still less was any other Roman emperor famous pre- 
cisely for killing his mother.°? Moreover, this passage of the Ascension of Isaiah 
not only alludes to Nero’ persecution of the Christians of Rome in 64 but also 
reflects the belief, widespread in the East in the decades after his death in 68, 
that Nero would reappear on earth restored to life again and usher in the end 
of the world.“ Historical considerations, including this allusion to Nero redi- 


58. The Greek has “one” (elc), the Ethiopic version “some”: perhaps the original had “one 
or two” (гіс ñ 600). Instead of “ruler” (дрҳоу) the Ethiopic version also has “angel.” 

59. Modified slightly from the translation by M. A. Knibb, “Martyrdom and Ascension 
of Isaiah (Second Century B.c.-Fourth Century A.D.): A New Translation and Introduction,” 
in Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, ed. J. H. Charlesworth (London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 
1985): 2:143-76, at p. 161, in the light of Knibbs notes, the earlier English translation by R. H. 
Charles, The Ascension of Isaiah Translated from the Ethiopic Version (London: Black, 1900), 
рр. 24-26, and the re-edition by Norelli, Ascensio Isaiae, p. 145, of P. Amherst 1, cols. XI-XIV 
(BHG? 957), first published by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Amherst Papyri (London: 
Egypt Exploration Society, 1900), 1:1-22, and reprinted in parallel with the Ethiopic version by 
Charles, Ascension of Isaiah, p. 95. 

60. E. Norelli, Ascensio Isaiae. Commentarius, Corpus Christianorum, Series Apocry- 
phorum 8 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1995), pp. 243-44. 

61. Champlin, Nero, p. 17, quoting Knibbs translation verbatim. 

62. By far the fullest extant account of the assassination of Agrippina in 59 is Tacitus, 
Ann. 14.3-13, though some additional details are supplied by Suetonius, Nero 34.2-4; Cassius 
Dio 62(61).13-14; see E. Koestermann, Cornelius Tacitus: Annalen (Heidelberg: Winter, 1968), 
4:20-50; Champlin, Nero, pp. 86-89. 

63. False Neros appeared in the East in 68/69, in the reign of the emperor Titus (79-81) and 
around 88 or 89, and at a slightly later date Dio of Prusa, Oration 21.10, asserted that everyone 
wanted Nero still to be alive and that *most people" thought that he was: see C. Tuplin, "Ihe 
False Neros of the First Century; in Studies in Latin Literature and History, ed. C. Deroux, 
Collection Latomus 206 (Brussels: Éditions Latomus, 1989), 364-404; Champlin, Nero, pp. 9-19. 
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Vivus, indicate a date “about the end of the first century” for the composition of 
this section of the work (3.13-4.22).° As the apostle whom Nero killed, Peter 
is the obvious and inevitable candidate. 

Similar cosmological beliefs underlie the Apocalypse of Peter, which sur- 
Vives in full only in an Ethiopic version whose accuracy and reliability have 
been questioned.? Two important fragments, however, are preserved of a 
Greek codex datable to the second half of the fifth century. In one of them 
Jesus talks about the conflagration that will consume the world at the end of 
time and continues: 


Look Peter, I have manifested to you and expounded all this [sc. the Last 
Judgment after the destruction of the world]. And go into the city that rules 
over the West and drink the cup that I promised you at the hand of the son 
of the one who is in Hades, so that his destruction may have a beginning 
and you, the receiver of the promise. . . . (14.4-6)°° 


Presumably “the son of the one who is in Hades” means “the son of the devil" 
and denotes Nero. More significant, the passage alludes to Jesus’ private prayer 
in the garden of Gethsemane that the cup of death be taken from him (Matt. 
26:39, 42, 44; Mark 14:36, 39; Luke 22:42), so that "the cup that I promised you" 


64. Knibb, “Martyrdom and Ascension,’ p. 149; cf. Champlin, Nero, p. 17: the passage “can 
be dated with rough certainty to the very late first century AD.” 

65. There is a preliminary edition by P. Marrassini, “L’Apocalisse di Pietro; in Etiopia e ol- 
tre. Studi in onore di Lanfranco Ricci, ed. Y. Beyene, Studi africanistici 1, Serie etiopica (Naples: 
Istituto universitario orientale, Dipartimento de studi e ricerche su Africa e paesi arabi, 1994), 
171-232. On the date and probable Alexandrian provenance of the original work, see T. Nicklas, 
“Insider und outsider: Überlegungen zum historischen Kontext der Darstellung jenseitiger 
Orte in der Offenbarung des Petrus,” in Topogaphie des Jenseits. Studien zur Geschichte des 
Todes in Kaiserzeit und Spätantike, ed. W. Ameling, Altertumswissenschaftliches Kolloquium 
21 (Stuttgart: Steiner, 2011), 35-48. 

66. Modified from the translation of P. Vindob. G 39756, fol. 2 recto 8 — verso 13 by 

T. J. Kraus and T. Nicklas, Das Petrusevangelium und die Petrusapokalypse. Die griechischen 
Fragmente mit deutscher und englischer Übersetzung, GCS, n.f. 11: Neutestamentliche Apokry- 
phen 1 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2004), p. 128. Kraus and Nicklas render бектдс тйс emayyeAiac as 
"acceptable to (or excepted of) the promise .. 7 taking account of the reading ô’ extög тїс 
tnayyeA[iac . . . proposed by P. van Minnen, “The Greek Apocalypse of Peter,” in The Apocalypse 
of Peter, ed. J. N. Bremmer and I. Czachesz, Studies on Early Christian Apocrypha 7 (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2003), pp. 15-39, at p. 39. Although бектбс normally has a passive meaning and is 
found with the dative of the person or group to whom the individual is acceptable, as in the 
Septuagint (Deut. 33:24; Prov. 12:22; 14:35), it is surely better in this context to take Sextdc plus 
the genitive in an active sense. 
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must refer to the future death of Peter: Peter will go to Rome, “the city that 
rules over the West,’ where he will drink the cup promised to him by Jesus; 
that is, he will be executed as a follower of Christ. The date of the Apocalypse 
of Peter, which may have been composed in Alexandria or Egypt, can hardly 
be later than the Bar Kokhba revolt of 132-135, though it could well be earlier.” 
Moreover, Jesus’ words in this text are completely compatible with the hypoth- 
esis that the writer knew that Peter was burned alive in a posture of crucifixion. 


V. Conclusion 


Тһе results of the present inquiry сап be summed up simply and very briefly: 
there exists relatively abundant early evidence that the apostle Peter was 
burned alive in Rome in 64, so that it is perverse and ignorant to assert that 
he never set foot in the city. 


67. For discussion, see E. Norelli, “Situation des apocryphes pétrininens,’ Apocrypha 2 
(1991): 31-83; Richard Bauckham, “The Apocalypse of Peter: A Jewish Christian Apocalypse 
from the Time of Bar Kokhba,” Apocrypha 5 (1994): 7-111, reprinted in his The Fate of the Dead: 
Studies on the Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, New Testament Studies 93 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 
Pp. 160-258; J. N. Bremmer, “The Apocalypse of Peter: Christian or Jewish?" The Apocalypse of 
Peter, ed. J. N. Bremmer and I. Czachesz, Studies on Early Christian Apocrypha 7 (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2003), pp. 1-14; T. J. Kraus, “Die griechische Petrus-Apokalypse und ihre Relation 
zu ausgewählten Überlieferungsträgen apokalyptischer Stoffe; Apocrypha 14 (2003): 73-99. 

68. I hope that it will be obvious how much I owe to both Markus Bockmuehl and Tobias 
Nicklas, neither of whom I had ever met before the conference, and especially to the latter for 
informing me about evidence of which I was previously unaware. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Reassessing Ре(ег5 Imperception in Synoptic Tradition 


John R. Markley 


Introduction 


Peters prominence in the Synoptic Gospels and his importance for Chris- 
tianity have not always been matched by the amount of scholarly literature 
focused on him. Prior to Oscar СиЇтапп 1952 book, Petrus: Jünger, Apostel, 
Märtyrer," there were very few historical-critical studies of Peter. Cullmann's 
work was a watershed in this regard, and as Markus Bockmuehl has noted, it 
led to something ofa renaissance in Petrine studies.” Although Cullmann had 
produced a credible biographical sketch of Peter, his study did not devote any 
sustained attention to analyzing the redactional tendencies of the Synoptic 
evangelists. He simply concluded that “it is impossible to discern in any of the 
Synoptic Gospels a bias for or against Peter.” 

Cullmanns conclusion on this point was soon contradicted by redaction 
critics who set about describing the biases of the evangelists regarding the 
figure of Peter. Toward this end, it became customary for redaction critics to 
classify data concerning Peter into categories such as “positive” and “nega- 
tive,” “favorable” and “unfavorable,” “pro-” and “anti-Petrine.”* For example, 
Georg Strecker concludes his redactional analysis of Peter in Matthew by say- 


1. Oscar Cullmann, Petrus: Jünger, Apostel, Märtyrer (Zürich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1952); ET: 
Peter: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr, trans. Floyd V. Filson (London: SCM, 1953). 

2. Markus Bockmuchl, Simon Peter in Scripture and Memory: The New Testament Apostle 
in the Early Church (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2012), p. xiii. 

3. Cullmann, Peter, p. 26. 

4. See Ernest Best, “Peter іп the Gospel According to Mark,’ СВО 40, no. 4 (1978): 547- 
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ing that the juxtaposition of positive and negative elements in the portrait of 
Peter indicates that Matthew portrays him as a type for the individual disciple 
in the Matthean community, whose discipleship was likewise characterized 
by the combination of positive and negative elements. The most significant 
redaction-critical study of Peter in the Gospels — the 1973 ecumenical work 
of Raymond E. Brown, Karl Donfried, and John Reumann — concludes that 
the Markan Peter has a dark side; the Matthean Peter is variegated, with 
both strengths and weaknesses underscored;’ and the Lukan Peter is presented 
favorably. 

This manner of classifying the Synoptic data related to Peter into “posi- 
tive” and “negative” rubrics was an element of redaction criticism that has car- 
ried over into narrative criticism. In an influential 1979 article, Jack Kingsbury 
reaffirmed Strecker’s conclusion about the positive and negative dimensions 
of the Matthean Peter, though he also added that Peter is portrayed as having 
salvation-historical primacy among the disciples.” Kingsbury’s conclusions 
have been followed in one form or another in the important works of Mi- 
chael Wilkins, Pheme Perkins, Kari Syreeni, and (to a lesser degree) Timothy 
Wiarda.”° 


58; Martin Hengel, Saint Peter: The Underestimated Apostle, trans. Thomas H. Trapp (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), p. 28. 
5. Georg Strecker, Der Weg der Gerechtigkeit, Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des 
Alten und Neuen Testaments 87, 2nd ed. (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1971), p. 204. 
6. Raymond E. Brown, Karl P. Donfried, and John Reumann, eds., Peter in the New Tes- 
tament (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1973), p. 61. 

7. Brown, Donfried, and Reumann, Peter in the New Testament, p. 107. 

8. Brown, Donfried, and Reumann, Peter in the New Testament, p. 127. 

9. Jack D. Kingsbury, “The Figure of Peter in Matthew's Gospel as a Theological Problem,” 

JBL 98 (1979): 67-83, here p. 80. Kingsbury’s general conclusions and method are followed by 
Michael J. Wilkins, The Concept of Disciple in Matthews Gospel: As Reflected in the Use of the 
Term наӨптдс, NovTSup 59 (Leiden: Brill, 1988), pp. 212, 215; Pheme Perkins, Peter: Apostle 
for the Whole Church (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1994), pp. 66, 72; Kari 
Syreeni, “Peter as a Character and Symbol in the Gospel of Matthew,” in Characterization in 
the Gospels: Reconceiving Narrative Criticism, ed. David Rhoads and Kari Syreeni, JSNTSup 
184 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1999), pp. 149, 149-50 n. 80. See also Timothy Wiarda, Peter 
in the Gospels: Pattern, Personality, and Relationship, WUNT 2/127 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2000), pp. 42-45, 98-99; Hengel, Saint Peter, p.25 n. 76. 

10. Wilkinss graphic representation of Peter's portrayal along a positive/negative axis 
illustrates how many narrative critics organize the data. Wilkins, Concept of Disciple, p. 240; 
cf. Arlo J. Nau, Peter in Matthew: Discipleship, Diplomacy, and Dispraise — with an Assessment 
of Power and Privilege in the Petrine Office, GNS 36 (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 
1992), p. 25. 
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As scholars continue to use these categories — positive, negative, favorable, 
unfavorable — it has become routine to classify as “negative” those portions 
of the tradition where Peter appears to exhibit imperception regarding Jesus' 
teaching or mission. My purpose in this essay is to challenge the validity of 
this classification, since I think it fails to account for the significance of human 
imperception in early Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature. I will argue 
that Peter's imperception represents the appropriation of an apocalyptic motif 
in the Synoptic tradition. This motif can be referred to as human imperception 
in the face of divinely revealed mysteries." If Peter's imperception is an expres- 
sion of this motif, then its purpose was probably not to cast him in a negative 
light or to undercut his reputation among the earliest Christian communities, 
as many scholars conclude. Instead, the purpose was to assert his status as a 
recipient of revelation, which was a positive status in the Second Temple period. 


Scenes of Imperception 


There are five scenes in the Synoptic Gospels where scholars normally see 
Peter expressing imperception: (1) Peter's request in Matthew 15:15 that Jesus 
explain his parable about the true source of defilement; (2) Peter’s proposal to 
build three tents during the transfiguration, which Mark 9:6 and Luke 9:33 say 
arises from his confusion; (3) Peter’s rebuke of Jesus’ passion prediction, for 
which Jesus rebukes Peter as “satan” in Mark 8:33 // Matthew 16:23; (4) Peter's 
question in Mark 10:28 // Matthew 19:27 // Luke 18:28 about the eschatological 
rewards that await the disciples in exchange for what they have left in order 
to follow Jesus; (5) Peter's deficient proposal in Matthew 18:21 of a sevenfold 
limit to forgiveness, which Jesus greatly expands. Due to space constraints, 
this essay will only address the first three scenes, since these seem to be the 
most determinative for evaluations of Peter's imperception." 


п. For a full treatment of this motif in Jewish and Christian apocalypses, see John R. 
Markley, Peter — Apocalyptic Seer: The Influence of the Apocalypse Genre on Matthews Portrayal 
of Peter, WUNT 2/348 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), pp. 78-113. 

12. In addition to these scenes, some scholars view the Markan version of Peter's con- 
fession as an expression of Peter's imperception (e.g., James D. G. Dunn, Jesus Remembered, 
Christianity in the Making 1 [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003], pp. 648-49, who suggests that 
“the command to silence functions more to indicate a messianic misunderstanding [i.e., the 
popular understanding of Jesus as a Davidic Messiah] than a messianic secret”). 

13. For a discussion of the scenes 4 and 5, see Markley, Peter — Apocalyptic Seer, pp. 
186-87, 207-9. 
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ing that the juxtaposition of positive and negative elements in the portrait of 
Peter indicates that Matthew portrays him as a type for the individual disciple 
in the Matthean community, whose discipleship was likewise characterized 
by the combination of positive and negative elements.” The most significant 
redaction-critical study of Peter in the Gospels — the 1973 ecumenical work 
of Raymond E. Brown, Karl Donfried, and John Reumann — concludes that 
the Markan Peter has a dark side; the Matthean Peter is variegated, with 
both strengths and weaknesses underscored; and the Lukan Peter is presented 
favorably. 

This manner of classifying the Synoptic data related to Peter into “posi- 
tive” and “negative” rubrics was an element of redaction criticism that has car- 
ried over into narrative criticism. In an influential 1979 article, Jack Kingsbury 
reaffirmed Strecker's conclusion about the positive and negative dimensions 
of the Matthean Peter, though he also added that Peter is portrayed as having 
salvation-historical primacy among the disciples.’ Kingsbury’s conclusions 
have been followed in one form or another in the important works of Mi- 
chael Wilkins, Pheme Perkins, Kari Syreeni, and (to a lesser degree) Timothy 
Wiarda.'? 


58; Martin Hengel, Saint Peter: The Underestimated Apostle, trans. Thomas H. Trapp (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), p. 28. 
5. Georg Strecker, Der Weg der Gerechtigkeit, Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des 
Alten und Neuen Testaments 87, and ed. (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1971), p. 204. 
6. Raymond E. Brown, Karl P. Donfried, and John Reumann, eds., Peter in the New Tes- 
tament (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1973), p. 61. 
7. Brown, Donfried, and Reumann, Peter in the New Testament, p. 107. 
8. Brown, Donfried, and Reumann, Peter in the New Testament, p. 127. 
9. Jack D. Kingsbury, “The Figure of Peter in Matthew's Gospel as a Theological Problem,” 
JBL 98 (1979): 67-83, here p. 80. Kingsbury's general conclusions and method are followed by 
Michael J. Wilkins, The Concept of Disciple in Matthews Gospel: As Reflected in the Use of the 
Term рацтіс̧, NovTSup 59 (Leiden: Brill, 1988), pp. 212, 215; Pheme Perkins, Peter: Apostle 
for the Whole Church (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1994), pp. 66, 72; Kari 
Syreeni, “Peter as a Character and Symbol in the Gospel of Matthew,” in Characterization in 
the Gospels: Reconceiving Narrative Criticism, ed. David Rhoads and Kari Syreeni, JSNTSup 
184 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1999), pp. 149, 149-50 n. 80. See also Timothy Wiarda, Peter 
in the Gospels: Pattern, Personality, and Relationship, WUNT 2/127 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2000), pp. 42-45, 98-99; Hengel, Saint Peter, p. 25 n. 76. 

10. Wilkins’ graphic representation of Peter's portrayal along a positive/negative axis 
illustrates how many narrative critics organize the data. Wilkins, Concept of Disciple, p. 240; 
cf. Arlo J. Nau, Peter in Matthew: Discipleship, Diplomacy, and Dispraise — with an Assessment 
of Power and Privilege in the Petrine Office, GNS 36 (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 
1992), p. 25. 
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As scholars continue to use these categories — positive, negative, favorable, 
unfavorable — it has become routine to classify as “negative” those portions 
of the tradition where Peter appears to exhibit imperception regarding Jesus 
teaching or mission. My purpose in this essay is to challenge the validity of 
this classification, since think it fails to account for the significance of human 
imperception in early Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature. I will argue 
that Peter’s imperception represents the appropriation of an apocalyptic motif 
in the Synoptic tradition. This motif can be referred to as human imperception 
in the face of divinely revealed mysteries." If Peter's imperception is an expres- 
sion of this motif, then its purpose was probably not to cast him in a negative 
light or to undercut his reputation among the earliest Christian communities, 
as many scholars conclude. Instead, the purpose was to assert his status as a 
recipient of revelation, which was a positive status in the Second Temple period. 


Scenes of Imperception 


There are five scenes in the Synoptic Gospels where scholars normally see 
Peter expressing imperception: (1) Peter's request in Matthew 15:15 that Jesus 
explain his parable about the true source of defilement; (2) Peter's proposal to 
build three tents during the transfiguration, which Mark 9:6 and Luke 9:33 say 
arises from his confusion; (3) Peter’s rebuke of Jesus’ passion prediction, for 
which Jesus rebukes Peter as “satan” in Mark 8:33 // Matthew 16:23; (4) Peter's 
question in Mark 10:28 // Matthew 19:27 // Luke 18:28 about the eschatological 
rewards that await the disciples in exchange for what they have left in order 
to follow Jesus; (5) Peter’s deficient proposal in Matthew 18:21 of a sevenfold 
limit to forgiveness, which Jesus greatly expands.'? Due to space constraints, 
this essay will only address the first three scenes, since these seem to be the 
most determinative for evaluations of Peter's imperception." 


п. For a full treatment of this motif in Jewish and Christian apocalypses, see John R. 
Markley, Peter — Apocalyptic Seer: The Influence of the Apocalypse Genre on Matthews Portrayal 
of Peter, WUNT 2/348 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), pp. 78-113. 

12. In addition to these scenes, some scholars view the Markan version of Peter's con- 
fession as an expression of Peter's imperception (e.g., James D. б. Dunn, Jesus Remembered, 
Christianity in the Making 1 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003], pp. 648-49, who suggests that 
“the command to silence functions more to indicate a messianic misunderstanding [i.e., the 
popular understanding of Jesus as a Davidic Messiah] than a messianic secret”). 

13. For a discussion of the scenes 4 and 5, see Markley, Peter — Apocalyptic Seer, pp. 
186-87, 207-9. 
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Peters Request for Explanation in Matthew 15:15 


Matthew 15:1-21 describes Jesus’ conflict with the scribes and Pharisees from 
Jerusalem over the issue of eating with unwashed hands. At the conclusion of 
the conflict, Jesus teaches the crowds that “nothing entering into the mouth of 
a person makes him or her unclean; rather it is what comes out of the mouth 
that makes one unclean” (Matt. 15:11). As is normally the case, this parabolic 
saying is not immediately understood by the disciples. In the Markan version of 
the episode, the disciples request an explanation from Jesus while in the private 
setting of a house (see Mark 7:17). Matthew makes a significant redactional 
alteration at this point, placing the request for explanation on the lips of Peter. 
Thus, in Matthew 15:15, Peter asks Jesus to “explain this parable to us.’ Jesus 
responds to Peter's request with a statement that seems to reflect a negative 
evaluation of Peter: Jesus says, “Are you still without understanding?” (àxgijv 
Kal bpeic aovvetoi ёоте; [Matt. 15:16; cf. Mark 7:18]). Although Jesus’ response is 
directed to the group of disciples, as the second-person-plural subject and verb 
indicate, it would appear that Matthean redaction draws Peter especially into 
the line of fire here. Thus, Wilkins says, “Peter is the obtuse one who brings on 
Jesus rebuke: Wilkins goes on to conclude that “Peter receives prominence 
as the representative for the disciples, but it is a negative prominence 

However, Jesus’ response to Peter is not necessarily negative when un- 
derstood in the context of apocalyptic literature. Occasionally in apocalyptic 
texts, angelic mediators of revelation respond very similarly when a human 
seer requests explanation. For example, in Zechariah 4, an angelic mediator 
asks the prophet what he sees (Zech. 4:2). Zechariah responds by describing 
a golden lampstand and two olive trees (4:2-3). Zechariah then asks, “What 
are these, my lord?” (4:4). The angel answers Zechariah's question by asking 
in return, "Do you not know what these are?" (ob yıywakeıg ті ёотіу табта 
[4:5]). After the angel explains the vision, Zechariah asks for an explanation of 
the two olive trees. The angel again responds by asking in return, “Do you not 
know what these are?” (оюк oldag ti gottv тайта [4:13]), and then he proceeds 
to explain their significance to Zechariah. 

Similar angelic responses are found elsewhere in apocalyptic literature. In 
the Testament of Abraham, Abraham asks the angelic mediator about the iden- 
tity ofa figure he sees in his vision. The angel responds by asking, “Do you not 
know who һе is?" (T. Ab. 8.8 [B]). In the Shepherd of Hermas, the seer's inability 


14. Wilkins, Concept of Disciple, p. 184. 
15. Wilkins, Concept of Disciple, p. 185. Cf. Nau, Peter, p. 25. 
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to recognize the Shepherd provokes a similar response fro 
revelation: “Do you not recognize me?” (Herm. 25.3). In 
John is struck with astonishment while seeing the vision of the woman and 
beast, the angelic mediator responds by saying, “Why are you astonished? I wil] 
explain to you the mystery of the woman and the beast” (Rey, 17:7). 

These texts illustrate that angelic mediators sometimes respond with 
puzzlement or surprise when a seer is unable to understand some aspect of 
what is being revealed. The function of these angelic responses in apocalyp- 
tic literature is not to construct a negative view of the human seer. Instead, 
such responses are designed to identify the limits of the seer’s unaided human 
comprehension while he encounters divine revelation. They have the effect 
of escalating the otherworldly quality of what is about to be explained to the 
seer, while reinforcing the idea that the revealed content does not arise from 
the seer’s own thinking. When such responses occur, they are simply part of 
the rhetorical interplay between the human perception of the seer and the 
divine perspective revealed by the mediator. This rhetorical interplay between 
human seers and heavenly mediators of revelation is part of a larger motif 
found throughout apocalyptic literature: a motif of human imperception in the 
face of divinely revealed mysteries. This motif reflects the duality in apocalyptic 
thought between what humans are capable of perceiving on their own and 
what must be divinely revealed and explained to them. 

It is likely that this motif is present in Peter's request for explanation in 
Matthew 15:15 and Jesus’ response to his request in verse 16. If this is the case, 
then Matthew seems to be portraying Peter in the role of a seer and Jesus in 
the role ofa mediator of revelation, albeit in a different genre of literature, and 
with a different flavor of revelatory content. Peter's request and Jesus’ response 
are designed to signal that the explanation of this parable constitutes divine 
revelation about the issue of defilement, which is delivered to Peter and the 
disciples in a private setting. The disciples are thus presented as exclusive recip- 
ients of revelation who stand in contradistinction to the scribes and Pharisees 
of Jerusalem, whom Jesus indicts for replacing the word of God with traditions 
that are merely human in origin (Matt. 15:6, 8-9). 

This conclusion is corroborated by other episodes in Matthews Gospel 
that assert the disciples’ status as recipients of revelation, particularly with 
regard to receiving explanations of Jesus’ parables. In 13:11 Jesus tells them, “To 
you it has been granted to know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but 
to them it has not been granted.” Additionally, Matthew and Luke each include 
a statement from Q where Jesus says, “Blessed are your eyes because they see 
and your ears because they hear. For truly I tell you that many prophets and 


m the mediator of 
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righteous people longed to see what you see, but did not see, and to hear what 
you hear, but did not hear” (Matt. 13:16-17; Luke 10:23-24). In light of these 
statements, it is nota stretch to conclude that Peter's interaction with Jesus in 
Matthew 15:15-16 is analogous to the interaction between seers and mediators 
of revelation in apocalyptic texts. If this is correct, then the point of verses 15- 
16 is not that Peter was an idiot; the point is that Peter engages in revelatory 
interaction with Jesus, which would seem to be something positive. 


Peter's Proposal to Build Three Tents (Mark 9:5-6; Matt. 17:4; Luke 9:33) 


The transfiguration includes another expression of Peter's imperception that 
scholars normally view as a "negative" aspect of his portrayal. Peter is one of 
three disciples who receive a privileged disclosure of Jesus transfigured to his 
heavenly glory, and they hear the voice of God confirm Jesus divine sonship. 
Moreover, they see Jesus in the company of the righteous dead, who are rep- 
resented by Moses and Elijah. Peter expresses his imperception in this episode 
through his proposal to build three tabernacles for each of the glorious figures 
who appear on the mountain. Mark and Luke both include a narratorial com- 
ment that Peter's proposal arose from his confusion. Mark says that “he did not 
know what to say, for they were afraid" (Mark 9:6), and Luke says that Peter 
spoke this proposal "not knowing what he said" (Luke 9:33). 

Ernest Best, for example, views Peter's proposal and the following narrato- 
rial comment as reflecting the “stupidity of Peter” which was already a part of 
the tradition that Mark drew from.!° Terence Smith, on the other hand, views 
the narratorial comment about Peters confusion as Marks own negative evalu- 
ation of Peter's proposal; though Smith likewise concludes that the episode was 
designed to demonstrate "Peter's stupidity"? Brown, Donfried, and Reumann 


16. Ernest Best, Disciples and Discipleship: Studies in the Gospel according to Mark (Edin- 
burgh: T&T Clark, 1986), p. 216; Best, "Peter; p. 550. 
17. Terence V. Smith, Petrine Controversies in Early Christianity: Attitudes towards Peter 
in Christian Writings of the First Two Centuries, WUNT 15 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1985), 
PP. 171-72. Joel Marcus concludes that 9:6 “is probably the evangelist's editorial insertion into 
a preexisting narrative in order to highlight the obtuseness of the disciples and the fallacy 
of Peter suggestion" (Joel Marcus, Mark 8-16, AB 27A [New York: Doubleday, 2009], 635). 
Bubars admitted polemic against the institutional church causes him to grossly misconstrue 
Peters expression of imperception: "Peter babbles unintelligibly when he attempts to speak" 
(Wallace W. Bubar, “Killing Two Birds with One Stone: The Utter De(con)struction of Matthew 
and His Church,” BibInt 3 [1995]: 144-57, here p. 148). 
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conclude that Peter's confusion supports the "dark side" of the Markan Peter,!3 
and Wiarda says that “Peter serves as a negative role model” in this scene ср 

But again with this episode, there are reasons (о conclude that Pet š 
proposal, and Marks (and Lukes) comment about his confusion, do not ae 
resent negative evaluations of Peter. Instead, as I have Suggested with refer- 
ЕПСЕ to Matthew 15:15-16, these features represent a motif that is common 
in apocalyptic literature: human imperception in the face of divinely revealed 
mysteries. In apocalyptic texts, human seers are regularly portrayed as being 
profoundly confused by the otherworldly realities they observe during visions 
and epiphanies. The venerable figure of Daniel, for example, cannot perceive 
the significance of his visions apart from divine explanation, despite his unri- 
valed qualities of wisdom and understanding. In Daniel 8:27, after Daniel has 
received an explanation of his vision, he comments that he did not understand 
it. Similarly, following the historical review of chapters 10-12, Daniel says, “I 
heard but could not understand” (12:8). Daniel is therefore portrayed as ex- 
pressing confusion and imperception when confronted with the eschatological 
mysteries revealed to him, but there is no indication that his confusion is 
designed to reflect negatively on him. It merely plays into the duality between 
God’s plan for the righteous, expressed as otherworldly mysteries, and the 
ability of finite humans such as Daniel to grasp this mainly ominous plan. 

Fourth Ezra is another text where a venerable seer is confused by the 
otherworldly mysteries he observes. In Fourth Ezra 10, Ezra sees a vision of a 
woman who then changes into the heavenly Jerusalem. As a result of what he 
observes, Ezra narrates that he is “deprived of his understanding” (10:30).”° In 
his subsequent dialogue with the angelic mediator, Uriel, Ezra says that he has 
seen what he is unable to explain (10:31), and he reiterates that he is incapable 
of understanding the vision: Ezra says, “I have seen what I did not know, and I 
have heard what I do not understand” (10:35). Lest we jump to the conclusion 
that Ezra’s confusion reflects a negative evaluation of him in the apocalypse, 
it is important to note that the angelic mediator's response highlights Ezras 
venerable status as an exclusive recipient of revealed mysteries: the angel says, 
“Listen to me and I will inform you, and tell you about the things which you 
fear, for the Most High has revealed many secrets to you. For he has seen your 
righteous conduct” (10:38-39a). 


18. Brown, Donfried, and Reumann, Peter in the New Testament, p. 61. 

19. Wiarda, Peter in the Gospels, pp. 155-56. 

20. Translations of Fourth Ezra are from Bruce M. Metzger, "The Fourth Book of Ezra,’ 
in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, vol. 1, Apocalyptic Literature and Testaments, ed. James 
H. Charlesworth (New York: Doubleday, 1983), pp. 515-59. 
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‘There are many other examples of human confusion in the apocalypses, 
but these examples from the books of Daniel and Fourth Ezra are sufficient 
to show that Mark’s (and Luke’s) comment that Peter was confused should 
probably not be viewed as a negative evaluation of him. Peter's imperception 
and fear during this revelatory moment are the natural responses of a human 
seer when witnessing the mysteries of the divine realm. As John Paul Heil 
observes, Peter's response triggers the divine voice, which then interprets the 
epiphany and corrects Peter's imperception.?? The voice exalts Jesus and his 
teaching above the figures of Moses and Elijah by saying, “This is my beloved 
Son; listen to him!” (Mark 9:7). Listening to Jesus in this context means listen- 
ing to his passion predictions, because the time for dwelling in the company 
of the glorious Messiah has not yet come, despite Peter’s conclusion that “it is 
good for us to be here” (Mark 9:5 // Luke 9:33). 

In the transfiguration we again see the interplay between Peter's human 
imperception and the divine perspective on Jesus’ mission and teaching. That 
Peter was confused simply means he responded to this revelatory moment in 
a fitting and appropriate manner. 


Peter’s Rebuke of Jesus’ Passion Prediction 
(Mark 8:32-33; Matt. 16:22-23) 


Peter's imperception is most evident in his rebuke of Jesus’ passion prediction 
that the Son of Man must suffer and die. After Peter takes Jesus aside and 
rebukes him, Jesus then rebukes Peter in return saying, “Get behind me, ad- 
versary/satan, for you do not have in mind divine things, but human things” 
(Mark 8:32-33 // Matt. 16:22-23; absent from Luke's Gospel). Based оп Jesus’ 
reference to Peter as сатауйс̧, scholars are quick to point out the very negative 
implications of this rebuke for the portrayal of Peter. Rudolf Bultmann con- 
cludes that Mark has “introduced a polemic against the Jewish-Christian point 
of view represented Бу Peter; and Smith agrees that this episode exhibits 
Marks “anti-Petrine stance?^* Commenting on Matthews version, Wilkins 


21. See Markley, Peter — Apocalyptic Seer, pp. 78-113. 

22. John P. Heil, The Transfiguration of Jesus: Narrative Meaning and Function of Mark 
9:2-8, Matt 17:1-8 and Luke 9:28-36, AnBib 144 (Rome: Editrice Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 
2000), pp. 132-43. 

23. Rudolf Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition, trans. John Marsh, rev. ed. (1963; 
repr., Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 1994), p. 258. 

24. Smith, Petrine Controversies, p. 169. 
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says that “Peter functions as a negative example of what happens when a be- 
liever, even a leader, ceases to listen to the voice of God the Father: Although 
I will not argue that Peter is here presented as a neutral or even positive figure, 
I do think there are reasons to qualify our conclusions about the degree to 
which this episode reflects a negative view or portrait of Peter. 

Fourth Ezra may provide a helpful analogy for understanding Peter's re- 
buke of Jesus, and Jesus’ subsequent rebuke of Peter. In this apocalypse, Ezra 
questions whether God is just since the righteous suffer at the hands of the 
unrighteous. Occasionally, Ezra presumes to possess a point of view that is 
superior to the one represented by his angelic mediator, Uriel. For this reason, 
Uriel takes a biting tone with Ezra at points. He claims that a human like Ezra 
cannot understand the ways of God (4 Ezra 4:2, 10-11, 21; 5:35-37, 40); he ques- 
tions whether Ezra believes that he loves Israel more than God does (5:33; cf. 
4:34; 8:47a); and he is critical of Ezra for considering the present rather than 
what is yet to come (7:15). When Ezra queries if the fate of the wicked is just, 
Uriel sharply rebukes him: “You are not a better judge than God, or wiser than 
the Most High!” (7:19). Uriel’s antagonistic tone must be interpreted against 
the backdrop of the glowing statements made about Ezra elsewhere in the 
apocalypse (e.g., 6:32-33; 7:[67]-[77]; 8:47b-54; 10:38-40, 55-58; 13:53-56), the 
direct comparison of him with Moses (14:1-6, 37-48), and his removal from 
the earth before death (14:9). In light of these, it does not seem likely that the 
apocalypse reflects a negative or ambivalent view of Ezra himself; rather, it 
seems that Uriel’s tone is directed toward Ezra’s human point of view, which is 
fundamentally different from the divine point of view that is required to grap- 
ple faithfully with the problems of gentile hegemony, sin, and divine justice. 
The revelations then granted to Ezra recalibrate his point of view, supplying 
him with a divine perspective on the present age. 

Ezras human perspective is continually contrasted with the divine per- 
spective that the angel Uriel discloses, much like Peter's rebuke of Jesus’ pas- 
sion prediction is designed to sharply contrast his human perspective with 
the divine perspective Jesus discloses. Indeed, just as the angel Uriel criticizes 
Ezra limited human perspective, Jesus says that Peter is thinking “human 
things; та tov аубрфтоу, rather than “divine things,’ tà tod 0200." This em- 
phasis on Peter's human point of view suggests that "adversary" is perhaps the 


25. Wilkins, Concept of Disciple, p. 203. 

26. Portions of this paragraph appear in Markley, Peter — Apocalyptic Seer, p. 93, and 
have been reproduced with permission from the publisher. 

27. Paul uses this same phrase in 1 Cor. 2:11 to connote the secret purposes of God, which 
might not be far from what is intended by its use in Mark 8:33 and Matt. 16:23. 
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best translation for catavac, although the evangelists may intend to signal that 
Peters human point of view is ultimately aligned with Satan’s opposition to the 
work of God. Regardless of the translation used, it should not be overlooked 
that Jesus comments focus on the human perspective that Peter represents. 

The main purpose of this episode, therefore, may not be to construct a 
negative view of Peter, or to undercut a positive view of Peter. Its purpose is 
probably not to use Peter as an example of faulty discipleship. Instead, Peter 
performs the somewhat stereotyped function of a seer, who voices the human 
perspective that the divine revelation is designed to correct. 


Conclusions 


My purpose has not been to argue that Peter’s expressions of imperception 
reflect positively on his portrait or memory in Synoptic tradition. Instead, 
I have argued against the common, almost habitual conclusion that Peter's 
imperception is designed to portray him in a negative light. My thesis is that 
Peters imperception represents the appropriation of an apocalyptic motif in 
the Synoptic tradition. I have referred to this motif as human imperception in 
the face of divinely revealed mysteries. If this is correct, then Peter's impercep- 
tion is meant to portray him as performing the standard functions that seers 
in apocalyptic literature usually perform. 
In Matthew 15:15, Peter requests the explanation of a parable, and thereby 
secures divine revelation from the Messiah about the issue of cleanliness. In 
this way Peter receives revelation that stands in contrast with the human teach- 
ing of the scribes and Pharisees. During the transfiguration, Peter's individual 
proposal and confusion represent standard responses of a human seer when 
encountering otherworldly mysteries. His confused response escalates the 
otherworldly nature of what he observes and highlights the importance of 
listening to Jesus, who is elevated above Moses and Elijah. Peter's rebuke of Je- 
sus passion prediction is the human point of view that provides the backdrop 
against which Jesus' suffering can be projected as the revealed will of God for 
the Messiah. In each of these cases, Peter's imperception flags the transferal of 
revelation from Jesus or about Jesus. 
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The Centrality of Discipleship 
in the Johannine Portrayal of Peter 


Jason S. Sturdevant 


In the last two decades of Johannine scholarship, opinions on two key charac- 
ters, Peter and the Beloved Disciple, have undergone a significant change. That 
is, many have come to see the Beloved Disciple and Peter as complementary 
figures, rather than in contrast to or in competition with one another.’ This 
change overturned a long-standing assumption by many that the Fourth Gos- 
pel had an anti-Petrine bias, since Peter in this earlier view seemed to come 
off rather negatively when compared with the Beloved Disciple.” At points, 


1. Richard Bauckham, “The Beloved Disciple as Ideal Author,’ JSNT 49 (1993): 21-44. 
Following in Bauckhams wake аге D. Francois Tolmie, “The (Not So) Good Shepherd: The 
Use of Shepherd Imagery in the Characterisation of Peter in the Fourth Gospel,’ in Imagery 
in the Gospel of John: Terms, Forms, Themes, and Theology of Johannine Figurative Language, 
ed. Jörg Frey, J. G. Van der Watt, and Ruben Zimmermann (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), 
PP- 353-67; Bradford Blaine, Peter іп the Gospel of John: The Making of an Authentic Disciple 
(Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2007); Cornelis Bennema, Encountering Jesus: Char- 
acter Studies in the Gospel of John (Colorado Springs, Colo.: Paternoster, 2009), pp. 176-77; 
R. Alan Culpepper, “Peter as Exemplary Disciple in John 21:15-19,” PRSt 37 (2010): 165-78. See 
also Kevin Quast, Peter and the Beloved Disciple (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1989), which 
predates Bauckham, though Bauckham's formulation of the relationship between Peter and 
the Beloved Disciple has proved by far more influential. 

2. E.g, Raymond E. Brown, Karl P. Donfried, and John Reumann, eds., Peter in the New 
Testament: a Collaborative Assessment by Protestant and Roman Catholic Scholars (Minneap- 
olis: Augsburg, 1973), pp. 135-39; Raymond Е Collins, “Representative Figures of the Fourth 
Gospel,” DRev 94 (1976): 127-28, 130-32; R. Alan Culpepper, Anatomy of the Fourth Gospel: A 
Study in Literary Design (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983), p. 122; Pheme Perkins, Peter: Apostle for 
the Whole Church (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 1994), pp. 96-97, 100-101. 
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some even suggested that Peter's negative portrayal was born from the Johan- 
nine community finding itself at odds with so-called Petrine Christianity.” But 
thanks in large part to the work of Richard Bauckham, recent scholarship has 
reappraised Peter's portrayal in John as generally positive. Peter's character 
simply responds differently to Jesus than does the Beloved Disciple, but both 
respond appropriately. Whereas the Beloved Disciple will serve as the ideal 
witness, Peter will become Jesus' successor as the caretaker of the flock." 
Despite the strengths of this reading of Peter's character in John, the dis- 
course nevertheless requires a corrective, as it overlooks a key component of 
Peters portrayal. To survey some accounts of the Johannine Peter, one might 
be inclined to think that, as far as Peter's character development is concerned, 
he reaches his maturity inevitably, albeit with difficulty? That is, the present 
discourse on Peter implicitly assumes that, thanks to the pressure from history 
and tradition, Peter's character in the Gospel simply evolves into Jesus successor. 
This way of understanding Peter's character development seems, however, to ig- 
nore almost completely his primary role as a disciple, that is, one who is formed 
by his teacher. This failure to appreciate Peter's path of discipleship arises pri- 
marily from the framing of Peter's characterization, which occurs almost always 
vis-à-vis the character of the Beloved Disciple. Yet in the Gospel narrative the 
Beloved Disciple is not the character who most determines Peter's development. 
Rather, the character who tells us the most about the Peter of the Fourth Gospel 
is none other than Jesus. When viewed in relation to Jesus, Peter's character and 
narrative arc become less about memory or history or intra-Christian debates, 
and more about his progression under Jesus’ educative and discipling work. 
Throughout this discipleship process, Jesus guides Peter with the same 
approach he uses with others, adapting to their needs and according to his 
aims.° The Fourth Evangelist portrays Jesus as an adaptable guide, similar to 


3. E.g, Arthur Н. Maynard, “The Role of Peter in the Fourth Gospel? NTS зо (1984): 531- 
48; Martin Hengel, The Johannine Question (Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1989), pP- 
78, 125; Arthur J. Droge, “The Status of Peter in the Fourth Gospel: a Note on John 18:10-11, JBL 
109 (1990): 307-11; Christopher W. Skinner, John and Thomas — Gospels in Conflict? Johannine 
Characterization and the Thomas Question (Eugene, Ore.: Pickwick, 2009), pp. 78-138. 

4. Bauckham, “Beloved Disciple” 

5. An example of such a view is Culpepper (Anatomy, p. 121), who characterizes Peter's 
development almost entirely in verbs that refer to Peter, rather than Jesus. Bauckham (“Be- 
loved Disciple,” p. 36) is a little more careful, recognizing that in John 21 Peter is a disciple 
who "through failure and grace is enabled by Jesus to become the chief pastor of the church" 
(emphasis added). Even so, Jesus’ role in Peters formation is minimally addressed in Bauck- 
hams influential study. 

6. Jason S. Sturdevant, "Incarnation as Psychagogy: The Purpose of the Word's Descent 
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other moral philosophers of his era, who make use of various methods to in- 
struct a variety of potential students. Sometimes he speaks with harsh words, 
at other times gentle; he uses metaphors to guide people from the lowly to 
the lofty; and he treats different people differently. The Johannine Jesus does 
this with many interlocutors: Nicodemus, the Samaritan woman, Martha and 
Mary (to name a few). Most significantly, as argued below, Jesus also accom- 
modates to Peter. By considering Peter’s formation under the guidance of the 
Johannine Jesus, Peter’s character development will come into clearer focus, 
as will the nature of these interactions. Exploring Peter's character in this light 
will reveal that his successful transformation from denying disciple to capable 
successor is not in the Gospel narrative merely a reflection of history, but re- 
sults from Jesus’ adaptable guidance. In this way, the centrality of discipleship 
will emerge distinctly as a key way to understand Peter's character, and will 
highlight his larger role in the Fourth Gospel’s narrative. 


Peter’s Call: Forced into Form (John 1:40-42) 


The disciple's first encounter with Jesus entails no initiative on Peter's part. He 
hears about Jesus from his brother, who then brings him to Jesus (1:41-42). In 
the exchange that ensues, Peter says not a word, but is only spoken to. Jesus 
begins by revealing his supernatural knowledge of Peter: ““You are Simon, 
the son of John; you will be called Cephas’ (which means ‘Peter’)” (1:42). 
Nowhere does the evangelist suggest that Jesus had already met Simon or that 
he was acquainted with him. On the contrary, Andrew's claim to have found 
the Messiah (1:41) suggests that neither he nor Peter had any prior awareness of 
Jesus. Jesus’ acknowledgment of Simon's name and family indicates that Jesus 
is here demonstrating his preternatural abilities (as he does with Nathanael in 
1:47, 49) in order to effect some positive response from Simon, namely, disci- 
pleship. Jesus further establishes his authority over Simon by renaming him, 
something characteristically done by God in the Jewish Scriptures." 

The evangelist ends the scene there, withholding the result of Jesus’ reve- 
lation on Simon, but the presumptive outcome is obvious: on the basis of this 


in John's Gospel? NovT 56 (2014): 24-44; Jason S. Sturdevant, The Adaptable Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel: The Pedagogy of the Logos (NovTSup 162; Leiden: Brill, 2015). 

7. This interpretation follows Rudolf K. Bultmann, The Gospel of John: a Commentary, 
trans. G. R. Beasley-Murray, R. W. N. Hoare, and J. K. Riches (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1971), 
рр. 101-2. 

8. As in, e.g., Gen. 17:4-5; 32:28-29. 
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meeting, Simon Peter begins to follow Jesus. Notably, in this scene Peter has 
remained completely passive (not even the subject of a verb), and this passivity 
in 1:41-42 has much more in common with the prophecy of what his future 
life will be (21:18b-19). But first, Peter will appear more impulsive and self- 
determined, in stark contrast to this initial appearance. For this reason, in the 
remainder of the Gospel Jesus will have to find some way to bring Peter back 
to this starting point, to form the disciple into one whose life is determined 
by God's will rather than his own. 


Misunderstanding and Misguided Promises: John 13 


Peter's next significant engagement with Jesus in John occurs in chapter 13 (the 
confession in 6:68-69 notwithstanding). Jesus is sharing his last moments with 
the Twelve before his death. Yet in these final hours, Jesus will engage in some 
of the most challenging teaching and shaping of Peter to guide him toward 
maturity, primarily the gesture of servitude in washing his disciples feet, the 
giving of the “new commandment; and his prediction of Peter's denial. In 
particular, his dialogues with Peter challenge the disciples understanding of 
and commitment to him, which must be reformed if Peter is to succeed Jesus 
as the chief shepherd. 


Misunderstanding: The Washing of the Disciples’ Feet (13:1-18) 


The evangelist's narration of the footwashing evokes the portrayal of the Good 
Shepherd.’ Jesus lays down (x(8now) his outer garment and takes up (Aaßwv) a 
towel — just as he "lays down" and “takes up” his life — and begins washing the 
feet of his disciples (13:4-5). Jesus will explain the significance of this act, but in 
the act itself a conflict arises between Jesus and Peter about its appropriateness. 
The disciple objects, “Do you wash my feet?" (13:6). Peter cannot accept that 
Jesus, his lord and teacher, much less “the Holy One of God" (6:69), should 
debase himself by taking on a slaves errand. His words suggest that he does 
not comprehend Jesus' mission on earth. Jesus responds to him, "Right now, 


9. See 10:17-18. Cf. C. K. Barrett, The Gospel according to St. John (2d ed., London: SPCK, 
1978), p. 366; Craig S. Keener, The Gospel of John: A Commentary (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrick- 
son, 2003), 2:902; Andrew T. Lincoln, The Gospel according to Saint John (Peabody, Mass.: 
Hendrickson, 2005), p. 306. 
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you do not understand what I am doing, but you will understand after these 
things” (13:7).'? He does not rebuke Peter for failing to understand, because he 
knows that such understanding will come with time. Indeed, Peter's lack of 
comprehension is understandable. So Jesus only invites Peter to trust. 

Peter rejects this out of hand. For him, it is too great an impropriety, and 
so he says: “May you never, ever wash my feet!” (13:8а).'? Faced with Peter's 
stubbornness, Jesus must make use of an alternate method. To draw Peter to- 
ward a clearer understanding, he reveals that only in allowing him to perform 
this service will Peter have a “portion” with him (13:8b). He makes the choice 
clear: either Peter allows him to wash his feet, or else Peter will effectively 
deny his relationship with Jesus. In order to follow Jesus, Peter must submit 
to Jesus’ will rather than impose his own on Jesus. Yet Peter responds with 
another attempt to control Jesus. He responds with a request that Jesus wash 
also his hands and his head (13:9). The disciple, lacking understanding, refuses 
to submit fully, and Jesus carefully rebukes him again by answering, “Someone 
who has bathed does not need to wash anything but his feet, since he is entirely 
clean” (13:10a). Jesus, not Peter, will decide what does and does not need to be 
washed, and thus rebuffs Peter’s attempt to commandeer his activity. 

After washing the disciples’ feet, Jesus then explains his actions, and in so 
doing provides instruction on what it means to follow him. “I have given you an 
example, so that you might also do as I have done for you” (13:12, 15). He did not 
wash their feet simply as an act of service, but to instruct them in the way they 
should treat one another. The footwashing scene is thus an extension of his ac- 
tion as the Good Shepherd, who lays down his life for the sheep (10:17-18), and 
ties in with the love command he will offer shortly. Somewhat ironically, the 
one who resisted this exemplary act of service, Peter, is the one whom Jesus will 
choose to be the future shepherd. So Jesus will need to continue his efforts to 
transform the self-determined man into one whose life is determined by God. 


Misguided Promises: Peter’s Avowal of Love (13:31-38) 


Later in John 13, Jesus engages in much more direct and thorough instruction 
of Peter. Among other things, he promises his disciples that his departure 


10. “These things” refer almost certainly to Jesus’ death and resurrection, as noted by, 
e.g., Bultmann, John, p. 467; Barrett, St. John, p. 367. 

11. See Blaine, Peter, p. 65. 

12. Peter's statement that Jesus will by no means wash his feet “ever,” or eic tov alàva, is 
filled with irony, since what Jesus offers in this act is in part a share (uépoc, 13:8b) in eternal life. 
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is near and they will not be able to go with him (13:33). Yet he follows this 
prediction with the new commandment, phrased in a way that recalls the 
command for the footwashing: “Just as I have loved you, so also you should 
love one another” (13:34).!° As noted, the footwashing was to be understood 
as an expression of the disposition of the Good Shepherd, to lay down his life 
for others, motivated by the very love highlighted in 13:34, a connection Jesus 
will make even more explicit in the statement about “no greater love” (15:13) 2 
If any disciple wants to fulfill Jesus’ commandment, he will need to follow in 
the path set out by Jesus himself. Any presumptive successor to Jesus cannot 
take on this role without a willingness to part with his life. 

Peter ignores the command altogether, however, and instead asks Jesus 
about his impending departure (13:36a). Peter does not yet understand Jesus 
destiny, much less what he is calling his disciples to do. Peter's focus is on the 
anticipated absence." But Jesus reassures him, “You cannot follow! me where 
I am going now — but you will follow later on” (13:36). Jesus tries to point 
Peter in the right direction, to underscore his future role as the next shepherd 
of the sheep, and consequently, to urge him to lay down his life for them — but 
not yet. Peter must first be formed in order to offer himself for others. 

Peter then insists that he will follow with Jesus to the very end, even 
claiming he will lay down his life for his master (13:37), perhaps evoking the 
ethic of the Good Shepherd." Peter overestimates his commitment, however, 
and mischaracterizes the exact form of the love that Jesus himself will show in 
death. In the arrest scene in John 18, Peter will attempt to carry out his promise 
by risking his life in a violent struggle, but this reflects a failed understanding 
of the nature of the self-sacrifice Jesus desires. 


13. кабс £yó Enoinga Univ каї üpeic пойте (13:15); кабФс Hyannoa Hpac iva Kal Optic 
дүалате GAAnAous (13:34). 

14. 15:13: nellova ayanny ovdeic Exeı, va tic THY шуу «йтой OF únèp тәу фАшу aro. 
This mirrors Jesus’ statement about the Good Shepherd in 10:11, where he identifies the shep- 
herd as one who lays down his life for the sheep. 

15. See Eva Krafft, “Die Personen des Johannesevangeliums,” БУТ 16 (1956): 18-32, here 
P. 24. 

16. See Wayne A. Meeks, “The Man from Heaven in Johannine Sectarianism,’ JBL 91 
(1972): 64. There, Meeks notes the equivalence of discipleship and death in Jesus’ statement. 

17. Meeks (“Man from Heaven,’ p. 65) notes that Peter rightly perceives what Jesus means 
by “departing” 

18. Lincoln (John, p. 388) characterizes this exchange thus: “(Peter] has not understood 
the crucial distinction between ‘now’ and ‘later’ in Jesus’ words. Not until Jesus’ hour has 
been completed and his love demonstrated in death will Peter have the resources for living 
out Jesus’ model (cf. 21.18-19).” 
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Jesus’ response to Peter's vow does not address this failure to understand, 
however, but rather Peter's inability to carry it out. Jesus tells him directly not 
only that his claims are vain, but also that Peter will deny him three times 
that very night (13:38). Despite Peter's grand claims of devotion, he will soon 
deny his association with his master outright. Jesus does not say this simply to 
deflate Peter's ego. Rather, he challenges the adequacy of Peter's discipleship, a 
matter Peter himself might seriously take up once the denial has taken place.’ 
The rebuff, then, is above all intended for Peter’s formation so that “later” 
(13:36) he might follow Jesus with greater understanding. But not yet; first he 
must pass through the trial Jesus has forewarned. 


Peter’s Double Betrayal: John 18 


In two scenes, the garden arrest and the interrogation before Annas, Jesus 
and his disciples become separated from one another, causing a crisis of dis- 
cipleship, as Jesus’ followers find their commitment to him tested. For no one 
in the Gospel is this crisis greater than for Peter, who appears in stark relief 
to Jesus on several levels throughout these two scenes. Though Jesus’ arrest 
provides the major focal point of John 18, the secondary focus of this chapter 
is Peters plunge into a double betrayal of Jesus: first through his failed attempt 
to circumvent Jesus’ death, and second through his denial of his identity as 
Jesus disciple. Yet even this betrayal can serve as an important stage in Peter's 
transformation from self-determination to submission to his master. 


In the Garden (18:1-11) 


The scene opens in a garden, and Judas, together with troops from the Jewish 
authorities, arrives to arrest Jesus (18:3). After Jesus affirms his identity as the 
man for whom they are searching — twice he replies, éyw кіші (18:5, 8) — he 
then pleads for the release of his disciples (18:8) to fulfill his own words in 17:12 
(18:9), themselves echoing the actions of the Good Shepherd (10:28; cf. 10:10). 
He thus exemplifies once more that the Good Shepherd lays down his life for 
the sheep, protecting them from those who would seek their harm. 

Peter's actions run contrary to this ideal, however, though he fails to rec- 


19. This is made explicit in the Synoptics (Mark 14:72 and pars.), though not in the Fourth 
Gospel, where Peter's grief is displaced to the scene of his “rehabilitation” in 21:15-17. 
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ognize it. He unsheathes his sword and cuts off the ear of the slave of the high 
priest (18:10).2° Peter demonstrates in this one act the height of his misun- 
derstanding of Jesus’ mission: whereas Peter wants to defend Jesus through 
violence, Jesus will defend Peter (and the rest of the Twelve) by succumbing to 
violence in his death (see 10:11, 15; 18:8). Peter acts, moreover, to circumvent 
that very hour to which Jesus entire career has been driving. He has betrayed 
the very essence of Jesus’ mission.?! 

The teacher does not mince words with his wayward follower: “Put ше 
sword in its sheath! Am I not to drink the сир the Father has given me? 
(18:11). We should note here that Jesus is not on a suicide mission, but he is 
submitting to the plan of the Father — the very posture Jesus has worked to 
inculcate within Peter. So he puts the question to Peter, in effect: “Will you 
resist God's plans in pursuit of your own?" Peter thus unwittingly values his 
own ideals and will rather than submitting to God. Such a posture will not 
serve if Peter is to follow Jesus as the next shepherd. 


In the Courtyard (18:18-27) 


After Peter's violent act and Jesus’ rebuke of it, Jesus and Peter part ways, and 
they remain parted until after the resurrection. Jesus is bound and led to Annas 
(18:12-13), while Peter follows at a distance, together with “another disciple” 
(18:15). Despite their physical separation, however, this scene is still a part of 
Jesus’ formation of Peter, since it functions as an outworking of Jesus’ guidance 
up to this point. Having tried to shape Peter with little positive result, Jesus 
must allow Peter to pass through this trial if the disciple is to make progress. 
Peter can only begin to understand what Jesus wants of him once he sees the 
poor fruits of his own discipleship. 


20. Krafft, “Personen,” p. 24; Régis Burnet, “Pierre, Apótre entre Judas et le disciple bien- 
aimé; ЕТЕ 77 (2002): 105-11, here p. 109. 

21. Blaine (Peter, pp. 88-89) claims that Peter is here only trying to protect Jesus, to keep 
his master from harm. He may be right, but this view in no way diminishes the fact that Peter 
betrays Jesus’ very mission in this misguided endeavor. 

22. Barrett (St. John, р. 436) stresses the use of notrpiov here as an adaptation of the 
Synoptic tradition (cf. Mark 10:38; 14:36), now stressing Jesus’ “calm determined acceptance” 
of his fate, which is “the work appointed him by the Father.” See also Francis J. Moloney, The 
Gospel of John (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1998), р. 484; J. Ramsey Michaels, The 
Gospel of John (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), pp. 895-96. Droge ("Status; p. 311) connects 
this rebuke also to 18:36 (“If my kingdom were of this world, my subjects would fight"), which 
constitutes “a devastating indictment" of Peter's actions. 
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Once inside the courtyard, Peter’s trial begins, as Jesus’ trial unfolds nearby. 
The servant girl watching the courtyard door asks him, “You aren't also one of 
this man’s disciples, аге you??? Peter responds simply: “I am not (ок гіш)” 
(18:17).2* This completely reverses the situation in the garden, where when ques- 
tioned about his identity, Jesus said, “I am (£yw eim)” (18:5, 8). Whereas Jesus 
affirmed his identity, Peter denies it and his relationship to Jesus. 

After a brief interlude describing Jesus’ interrogation before Annas (18:19- 
24), the evangelist returns to Peter, who makes every attempt to hide his as- 
sociation with his teacher. For the second time, someone asks Peter if in fact 
he was a disciple of Jesus, and Peter again utters the anticonfession одк eipi 
(18:25). The third denial recalls Peter's initial violent betrayal: “One of the slaves 
of the high priest, a relative of the man whose ear Peter cut off, said, ‘Didn't I 
see you in the garden with him?’ And again Peter denied it” (18:26-27). Peter's 
promise to go with Jesus even to death (13:37) has been proved hollow, and 
his betrayal of Jesus is complete.? Even so, this failure is not the end of Peter's 
journey, but rather the nadir of his discipleship. Peter cannot continue as he 
is, and must change his way of understanding his relationship to Jesus. 


The Commissioning of the Shepherd (John 21) 


Space does not permit a full discussion of the relationship between John 21 and 
the rest of the Gospel, though I think Bauckham and Paul Minear are right to 
note that in many ways the Gospel is incomplete without this chapter." Cer- 
tainly this can be said of Peter's own character arc, which reaches its culmina- 


23. Barrett (St. John, p. 439) considers this мд to indicate a tentative statement, not unlike 
the question of the Samaritan woman in 4:29. 

24. See Culpepper, Anatomy, p. 120: “Significantly, what Peter denies in John is not that 
Jesus is Lord but that he is his disciple (18:17, 25, 27)” See also Krafft, "Personnen;' рр. 24-25; 
Droge, “Status,” p. 311. 

25. Readers of John must be on guard not to import Synoptic accounts of Peter's reaction 
to his triple denial (Mark 14:72 and pars.). The evangelist does not describe Peter as stricken 
with grief or weeping. He simply describes the rooster's crow, and proceeds with the account 
of Jesus’ trial. Nevertheless, the real moment for Peter's grief will not come until he sees Jesus 
again (21:17). See Lincoln, John, p. 456. 

26. Michaels (John, p. 901) notes the irony here: Jesus has already ensured that his dis- 
ciples will be safe from harm (18:9), and so Peter proves himself unfaithful even when his 
security is assured. 

27. Paul S. Minear, “The Original Functions of John 21, JBL 102 (1983): 85-98; Bauckham, 
"Beloved Disciple; pp. 27-28. 
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tion in this last scene of the Gospel.?? Though Peter has seen the empty tomb 
(20:8-9), and though he has (presumably) been among the disciples whom the 
resurrected Jesus visited and commissioned (20:19-29), Peter and some of his 
fellow disciples do not immediately go and fulfill their duties, but instead go 
fishing. The expedition reveals that Peter has not yet fully realized his potential 
as a disciple. Jesus must lead him along the final leg of his journey. So Jesus 
arrives on the shore, and makes himself known to the disciples via a mirac- 
ulous catch of fish. Once aware of Jesus’ presence on the shore, Peter shows 
his characteristic impetuousness: he puts on his outer garment and swims for 
shore, while the rest of the disciples bring in the boats (21:7b-8). Once on shore, 
they see a coal fire (àvOpaxiàv, 21:9), an image that appeared only once earlier 
in the Gospel, during the courtyard scene where Peter warmed himself with 
the guards (18:18), priming the reader to connect the two scenes. 

After sharing a meal, Jesus turns his attention to Peter. Here he urges him 
to accept the role of shepherd, with the attitude appropriate for such a leader.” 
He begins, “Simon, son of John,” which is only the second time he calls Peter 
by this title. The other time he did so was at their first meeting (1:42). In that 
encounter, we should recall, Peter remained completely passive, exhibiting 
submission to Jesus rather than self-determination. Jesus elicits that first meet- 
ing and allows Peter to start again, only now possessing greater knowledge and 
experience. Having gone through his betrayal and denial of Jesus and seeing 
how not to be a disciple, Peter can start afresh. 

Jesus uses this past experience, particularly the triple denial, to guide Peter 
along the last steps of his journey. He asks him, “Do you love me more than 
these?” (21:15).?? Raising this question of Peter's love for Jesus enables Peter to 
think seriously about his relationship to his master. He invites Peter to reform: 

“Do you love me?” Peter answers with a humble, “Yes, Lord, you know that I 
love you” (21:15).2! Jesus responds with a simple command: “Feed my lambs” 


28. See, e.g., Beverly Roberts Gaventa, “The Archive of Excess: John 21 and the Problem 
of Narrative Closure,” in Exploring the Gospel of John: In Honor of D. Moody Smith, ed. R. Alan 
Culpepper and C. Clifton Black (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 1996), рр. 240-52. 

29. C. M. Conway notes that "rehabilitation" is not the best word to describe this scene, 
but rather simply that "Peter's character takes on a new dimension in chapter 21, which seems 
to compensate for his earlier portrayal” Men and Women in the Fourth Gospel: Gender and 
Johannine Characterization (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 1999), pp. 174-75- 

зо. Culpepper's understanding of the meaning of “more than these [rAéov voóvov]" is 
the least controversial, and raises the most appropriate aspect of this question: where does 
Peter's loyalty lie? (“Peter,’ pp. 172-73). See also Blaine, Peter, p. 164. 

31. While some have wondered if there are two kinds of love referenced by the different 
verbs here, the variation does not seem to accord with the evangelist’s overall style. For exam- 
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(21:15). If Peter loves Jesus (as he says), then he will do what Jesus has done in 
taking care of the flock. Peter’s love will be measured only by his willingness 
to fulfill this command. 

This interaction takes place three successive times, mirroring the triple 
denial, to which Peter responds with grief (21:17), signaling his full recognition 
of the prior failures. He responds, “Lord, you know all things; you know 
that I love you” (21:17). So Peter has come to embrace the humility and love 
necessary to serve as the shepherd of the sheep in Jesus’ stead, though Jesus 
has had to guide the man with sometimes sharp rebuke and even allowing him 
to fail utterly as a disciple. 

Having given the final command to tend his flock, Jesus tells Peter most 
vividly how he will play a part in the divine drama, how he will live out his life 
in submission to God’s plans rather than his own. “When you were younger, 
you used to dress yourself and go wherever you wanted. But when you grow 
old, you will extend your hands, and someone else will clothe you and take 
you where you do not want to go” (21:18). This, the evangelist says, signified 
“the death by which [Peter] would die” (21:19). For Peter to accept the role as 
the shepherd, then he, like the Good Shepherd, would have to lay down his 
life.” Knowing this, when Jesus gives him the final invitation: “Follow me!” 
(21:19), Peter does as he is bidden. 


Summary and Conclusion 


In his first scene, Peter was passive to all, and submitted to Jesus. In the last 
scene, he appears similarly, only now with an understanding of the task Jesus 
has set before him. Having learned what sort of discipleship Jesus truly desires, 
he has set aside his violent and self-determined ways of following. Instead, he 
adopts a posture of submission to God’s will, even if it means laying down his 
life. Yet Peter does not come to such maturity on his own. At every step, Jesus 
has prepared him, challenged him, and led him so that he could fulfill the role 
Jesus had in store for him. Only through Jesus’ instruction does Peter become 
fully realized as a disciple. 


ple, “the disciple Jesus loved” is described with фіЛбш in 20:2, though elsewhere with ayandw. 
See Culpepper, “Peter,” p. 175; Barrett, St. John, p. 486. : 
32. So T. Wiarda, who observes that in this exchange Jesus “confronts Peter . . . , upsetting 
his equilibrium and challenging him to make decisions and take new action.” “John 21.1-23: 
Narrative Unity and Its Implications,’ JSNT 46 (1992): 53-71, here p. 53. 
33. Cf. Bennema, Encountering Jesus, p. 60. 
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This leads to the real focus of Peter's characterization: Peter's story is not 
only, or even principally, his own. To be sure, the evangelist presumes Peter to 
be the right man for the job of the chief shepherd. But the one who selected 
him and equipped him for his future role in the church — Jesus — is the most 
crucial character in Peter's story, because without Jesus, Peter has no story. 
Jesus’ adaptability, his concern for Peter, his concern for his disciples after 
his departure and the community they will lead, all find expression in Peter's 
story, and reveal several things the evangelist affirms about Jesus’ character. 
Peter's function in the Gospel is to provide an example (among several) of 
Jesus’ pedagogy and formative work among his followers. What is more, this 
provides the Gospel's readers with some insight about their own discipleship: if 
Peter can be so radically transformed to serve God so nobly, then so can they. 

This observation allows for a reappraisal of the question of the portrayal 
of Peter and the reconstruction of early Christian history. The debate men- 
tioned at the beginning of this essay regarding Peter’s portrayal implied an 
anti-Petrine bias in John, even suggesting a rift with Petrine Christianity, while 
the more recent consensus considers the Johannine Peter as a memorialization 
ofa faithful leader in the church's memory. Yet, while this latter view has many 
strengths, the centrality of Peter's discipleship in the Gospel indicates that his 
portrayal has less to do with the historical Peter or even “Petrine Christianity” 
than it does with the Johannine understanding of discipleship. In this way, the 
Johannine Peter serves to illustrate one key facet of the community’s memory 
of the historical Peter: principally as one who becomes equipped to lead only 

by means of Jesus’ guidance and care, the same guidance and care by which 
they believed themselves to be transformed. 


34. Bauckham, “Beloved Disciple,’ p. 36. 
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Moving the People to Repentance: Peter in Luke-Acts 


Finn Damgaard 


Introduction 


Luke's portrayal of Peter is probably the most positive portrayal іп the New 
Testament Gospels. According to Luke, Peter has already grasped Jesus’ true 
identity at his call, and he is therefore turned into a much more positive 
figure than in Mark (and Matthew and John for that matter). Luke specifies 
already at the outset that Peter leaves everything in order to follow Jesus 
(Luke 5:11), and in rewriting the earlier Gospel portrayal of Peter, Luke 
removes almost every sign of Peter’s failing and even omits passages in 
which Peter turns out badly. The Lukan Peter does not protest against Jesus’ 
passion predictions (Luke 9:21-22), so Jesus has no need to reprimand him. 
Luke also comes to Peter's rescue in the transfiguration story by claiming 
that the disciples fell asleep; as a consequence, Peter could not have known 
of the previous conversation between Jesus, Moses, and Elijah when he 
suggested making three dwellings, and in case a former reader of Mark or 
Matthew might hold Peter responsible for such an ill-timed remark, Luke 
explains that Peter was still heavy with sleep, clarifying that Peter “did not 
know what he said” (Luke 9:33). Luke also whitewashes Peter at the Mount 
of Olives. While Peter is singled out by Jesus and reproached for his sleep- 
ing in the Gethsemane story in both Mark and Matthew (Mark 14:37; Matt. 
26:40), the Lukan Jesus, by contrast, reproaches the disciples as a group, 


1. In Mark and Matthew, the fact that Peter left everything in order to follow Jesus is 
pointed out much later (Mark 10:28; Matt. 19:27). 
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and the reproach is softened by the note that the disciples were “sleeping 
because of grief” (Luke 22:45). 

The same tendency to soften the characterization of Peter can also be 
found in the denial scene. Luke's Peter neither swears an oath nor invokes 
a curse upon himself to strengthen his vow that he does not know Jesus (in 
contrast to Mark 14:71; Matt. 26:72, 74), and he never promises that he will not 
become a deserter (Luke 22:33) as the Peter of Mark and Matthew does (Mark 
14:29; Matt. 26:33). The readers also already know that Peter will turn again, 
since it is anticipated in Jesus’ words in Luke 22:32. One might wonder, however, 
why Luke did not simply omit the denial story when his recasting of the scene 
demonstrates that it was problematic for him that Peter makes a poor show. 
The fact that the denial story was part of the Gospel tradition does not seem 
to bea sufficient reason for Luke to include the story. Luke apparently did not 
hesitate to omit Peters protest against Jesus’ passion predictions — which is 
also an important element in Mark's Gospel. It seems therefore highly relevant 
to ask for what reason Luke included an account of the denial. I shall argue that 
the scene provided Luke with an opportunity to show that Peter, just as Paul, 
had experienced a change or reversal prior to his new ministry as a preacher 
of repentance. As we shall see, Luke' recasting of Peter's denial and subsequent 
turning reflects the peoples involvement in Jesus’ crucifixion and their subse- 
quent repentance and returning. Luke thus turns Peter's denial and turning into 
a paradigmatic experience for repentance and "conversion" similar to Paul's 
"conversion? Although Peter himself never explicitly recalls the circumstances 
of his own turning in order to appeal to his listeners to recognize the need for 
repentance (such as Paul does in Acts 26:19-20), Luke emphasizes that it is only 
Peter's turning that enables him to become a preacher of repentance. 


The Turning of Peter and the People 


So why did Luke include an account of the denial? The answer to the puzzle, 
I believe, can be found in Luke's version of Jesus’ prediction of Peter's denial. 
Once Peter has turned back, he is admonished by Jesus to "strengthen your 
brothers" (otijpıoov тойс ûSeApoç cov, Luke 22:32). Jesus’ appeal to Peter is 
normally seen as referring to the disciples or the Twelve only.? Luke, however, 


2. Such as Gerhard Schneider, “ ‘Starke deine Brüder!’ (Lk 22,32). Die Aufgabe des Petrus 
nach Lukas; in Lukas, Theologe der Heilgeschichte. Aufsätze zum lukanischen Doppelwerk, ed. 
Gerhard Schneider (Bonn: Hanstein, 1985), pp. 148-49. 
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never explicitly tells when Peter strengthens the other disciples (in contrast 
to Paul, who is explicitly said to have strengthened the disciples in Acts 14:21; 
15:41; 16:5; 18:23). Perhaps we have been looking in the wrong direction when 
weassume that the Lukan Jesus here refers to the disciples. Given the fact that 
Peter himself refers to the people as brothers in Acts 2:29 and 3:17, we should 
probably presuppose a wider understanding of абеАфої in Luke 22:32. Add 
to this the fact that Luke never depicts the other disciples as stumbling (in 
contrast to Mark 14:27, 50), it seems rather strange that it would be the dis- 
ciples who are in need of Peter to strengthen them. A wider understanding 
of aöeApoi in Luke 22:32 would mean that Luke does actually portray Peter 
as fulfilling Jesus commission to strengthen his brothers when he moves the 
people to repentance at the beginning of Acts. 

This would also explain why Luke has emphasized that it is only Peter's 
turning (Етаотреууас as the conjunctive participle to orñptoov) — and implic- 
Шу his previous denial — that enables him to strengthen the brothers.“ Luke 
seems to imply that Peter, as a preacher of repentance, had to pass through the 
same crisis as the people. Peter's denial seems thus to be a foil to the peoples 
sudden involvement in Jesus crucifixion. As Richard Ascough has shown, 
there are some striking similarities between the denial scene and Lukes ac- 
count of the people in the passion narrative and the beginning of Acts.” Thus 
just as Peter went out and wept bitterly immediately after his denials (Luke 
22:62), so too Luke claims that the people (6yAoU returned home “beating 
their breasts" (тблтоутес та otýðn, Luke 23:48), which is a sign of grief and 
repentance (see Luke 18:13). The peoples rejection of Jesus was accordingly 
short-lived, similar to Peter's rejection, and they therefore responded readily to 
Peter's missionary speeches summoning them to repentance in the beginning 
of Acts (Acts 2:38; 3:19). According to Acts 2:37, the people “were cut to the 


з. Readers of Acts have often looked in vain for Luke's account of Peter strengthening his 
brothers. The copyist of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis has — presumably on his own initiative 
— added a lengthy paragraph before Acts 11:2 in order to solve the problem: “Now Peter had 
wanted for a long time to go to Jerusalem. He called the brothers and strengthened them? 

4. As also noted by Wolfgang Dietrich, Das Petrusbild der lukanischen Schriften (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1972), pp. 133-34; and Markus Bockmuehl, Simon Peter in Scripture and Memory: 
The New Testament Apostle in the Early Church (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2012), p. 156. 

5. Richard S. Ascough, “Rejection and Repentance: Peter and the People in Luke's Passion 
Narrative,” Biblica 74 (1993): 349-65, here p. 357. 

6. There is no consistent pattern in Luke's use of óyAoc, óyÀot, and Aaöc. Неге було! 
should probably be taken as a synonym for Aaóc; see also Ascough, "Rejection and Repen- 
tance,” p. 364; J. Kodell, “Luke's Use of Laos, ‘People; especially in the Jerusalem Narrative (LK 
19,28-24,53); СВО 31 (1969): 327-43. 
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heart” (Katevöynoav tiv kapó(av) by Peter's Pentecost speech and three thou- 
sand were baptized (Acts 2:41), and later five thousand more were added (Acts 
4:4; see also 2:47; 5:14). In order to effect repentance Peter accuses the people 
of having killed Jesus (&ve(Aaxe, Acts 2:23; блектеіуате, 3:15), fastening him 
to the cross (проотцЕаутес, Acts 2:23), crucifying him (gotavpwoate, Acts 
2:36), and handing him over (napeddxate, Acts 3:13). Іп the mouth of Peter, 
the crucial term is of course his accusation that they denied Jesus (pvrioaode, 
Acts 3:13-14) just as he himself had done (rpvrjoato, Luke 22:57; cf. anapvrion, 
Luke 22:34, 61). 

Ascough also calls attention to several similarities between Luke's account 
of Peter's denial and the peoples call for Jesus’ crucifixion. In each of these 
cases Luke uses a triadic structure in which the issue at hand becomes more 
and more intense with each element of the triad.’ Thus in the third instance, a 
man emphatically insists ($üoxupiZeto) that he is sure (¿r° &AnQetac) that Peter 
was with Jesus, because Peter is a Galilean (Luke 22:59). The same intensity can 
be found in the third instance of the people's response to Pilate in which they 
desire more urgently (oi бё ёлёкєуто), demanding with loud shouts (pwvatc 
peyaAatc aitovpevor) that Jesus should be crucified (Luke 23:23). Both Pe- 
ter and the crowd respond to the challenge by ignoring the evidence: Peter 
ignores that he is a Galilean and offers no evidence to the contrary (“Man, I 
do not know what you are talking about!” Luke 22:60), and the crowd does 
not respond to Pilates challenge to produce evidence (“Why, what evil has he 
done? I have found in him no ground for the sentence of death? Luke 23:22), 
but keeps demanding that Jesus should be crucified.® 

The aim of Ascough's article is to explain why Luke suddenly involves 
the people in Jesus’ death when he hitherto has been careful to indicate that 
the people were not in any way in opposition to Jesus. In Ascoughss view, “the 
comparison of the account of Peters denials with the [people's] call for Jesus 

crucifixion helps the reader to see more clearly why the people become involved 
in Jesus’ condemnation in Luke's gospel? namely, in order “to prepare the 
way for the repentance and conversion of many of the people in the book of 
Acts.”’° The influence does, however, work both ways, and Luke's presentation 
of the people in the passion narrative has probably also influenced his account 
of Peter's denials or perhaps even been the actual reason why Luke preserved 


7. Ascough, "Rejection and Repentance,” p. 357. 
8. Ascough, “Rejection and Repentance,’ p. 358. 
9. Ascough, “Rejection and Repentance,’ p. 357. 
10. Ascough, “Rejection and Repentance,’ p. 365. 
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the account in his Gospel. Though Peter does not himself refer explicitly to 
his denial and repentance in his missionary speeches in Acts, readers of Luke- 
Acts know from Luke 22:32 that it is precisely his own denials that enable Peter 
to strengthen the people and take up a leading position in the church. When 
Peter commands the people to “turn” (émotpéwate, Acts 3:19) it might also be 
read as Luke's subtle reference to Peter's own turning (see o note émotpéyac, 
Luke 22:32)."' Peter's denial and subsequent turning thus reflect the peoples in- 
volvement in Jesus’ crucifixion and their subsequent repentance and returning. 
Like Peter, the people fail in the passion narrative, but both before and after the 
Passion narrative Luke is keen on portraying them positively. He stresses their 
openness to Jesus in his introduction to Jesus’ public work in Jerusalem (Luke 
19:48), and in the beginning of Acts he emphasizes that the believers had “all” 
the peoples goodwill (харс, Acts 2:47; see also 4:21) and were held in high es- 
teem (Acts 5:13). Luke also claims that they are devout (evAafeic, Acts 2:5), and 
Peter's reference to them as “brothers” in the middle of his Pentecost speech is 
a sign to the reader that Peter views his audience as responsive (which is also 
confirmed by the peoples response in Acts 2:37 [“Brothers, what should we do?" 
(emphasis added)]). And, as we have seen, the people also embraced the gospel 
message in large numbers. Although the parallels between Peters denial and 
the peoples involvement in Jesus’ crucifixion do not completely exculpate the 
people of responsibility (compare Peter's accusations of the people above), they 
do, however, take the edge off their responsibility, for just as the disciples did 
not understand Jesus’ passion predictions, since “its meaning was concealed 
from them” (Luke 9:45; see also 18:34), so Peter claims that the people and their 
leaders acted “in ignorance” (ката &yvotav, Acts 3:17)."? 

Actually, it may not come as a surprise to the reader that the people are 
sorely tried during the passion narrative, since Jesus had informed Peter that 
“Satan demanded to have you [bac] that he may sift you like wheat" (Luke 
22:31). Although the plural probably refers to the Twelve (cf. Luke 22:14-30), it 
seems reasonable to suppose that the peoples sudden involvement in the death 
of Jesus was also part of the supernatural conflict attending Jesus ministry. In 


п. On émtotpéwac in Luke 22:32, see also Benedetto Prete, “Il senso di émotpéwac in 
Luca 22:32; in San Pietro: Atti della XIX Settimana Biblica, ed. Associazione biblica italiana 
(Brescia: Paideia, 1967), pp. 113-35. 

12. The ignorance motif is, however, much more insignificant in Codex Bezae as noted 
by Eldon Jay Epp long ago. The variations in Codex Bezae put more emphasis on the Jews’ 
responsibility for Jesus’ death and on their more direct and hostile action against him. See 
Epp, The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis in Acts (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1966), pp. 41-64. 
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light of Luke 22:31 the reader would expect the evangelist to demonstrate how 
the Twelve were sifted. In fact, quite to the contrary, Luke omits to mention 
that the disciples deserted Jesus and fled (Mark 14:50, 27; Matt. 26:56, 31). Thus, 
immediately before his prediction of Peter's denial, Luke's Jesus even says to the 
Twelve; “You are those who have stood by me in my trials” (Luke 22:28). Except 
for his accounts of Judas betrayal and Peter's denial, Luke does not focus on the 
Twelve being “sifted”. He seems to be more interested in presenting another ex- 
ample of Satan's sifting, namely the people's sudden involvement in Jesus death. 


Peter and Paul as Preachers of Repentance 


As often noted, the concept of repentance (neravoeiv/netävora) plays a crucial 
role in Luke-Acts.!? In the Gospel, the call to repentance occurs frequently in 
the preaching and teaching of Jesus. While Jesus in Mark and Matthew claims 
that he has “not come to call the righteous, but sinners” (Mark 2:17; Matt. 9:13), 
Luke significantly adds that Jesus has come to call the sinners “to repentance 
[eig petavotay]” (Luke 5:32). This undoubtedly programmatic statement (see 
also Luke 24:47) has a crucial impact on the way Luke recasts the figure of 
Peter. While Mark's portrayal of Peter time and again focuses on Peter's mis- 
understanding of Jesus’ person and mission (Mark 1:35-38; 8:31-33; 9:5-7) and 
his weakness and fear (Mark 14:37-41, 54, 66-72) and only hints at his remorse 
and perhaps repentance at the end (Mark 14:72; 16:7), Luke has moved Peter's 
"conversion" and acknowledgment of Jesus' holiness forward to his call as a 
disciple, as Peters words indicate: “Go away from me, Lord, for I am a sinful 
тап” (Luke 5:8). Luke's portrayal of Peter focuses accordingly on Peter's life 
after his “conversion,” and this might explain why he writes an embellished 
version of the Peter narrative. Thus while in Mark’s Gospel Peter's denial was 
the last incident in a long line of failings, the denial is the only occasion when 
Peter is portrayed іп a poor light in Luke's Gospel.!? As I have argued in this es- 


13. On repentance in Luke-Acts, see especially Guy D. Nave Jr., The Role and Function of 
Repentance in Luke-Acts (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2002), pp. 145-224. 

14. Luke seems to have transferred Mark’s portrayal of Peter as a person who misjudges 
situations and is perplexed and confused to his account of Peter and Cornelius in Acts. Here 
Peter resists (presumably thrice) the voice that commands him to get up and kill and eat, al- 
though he himself identifies the voice as being his Lord's voice (Acts 10:14). As Luke Timothy 
Johnson has rightly stressed, Luke here uses Peter's perplexity and confusion to communicate 
to the reader how “the Church tries to catch up to Gods initiative” See Johnson, The Acts of 
the Apostles (Collegeville, Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1992), p. 187. Just as in Mark's Gospel, Luke's 
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say, the account of Peter's denials was probably included in order to emphasize 
Peter's paradigmatic role in repentance and “conversion.” Peter is, however, not 
the only figure in Acts that is paradigmatic for repentance and “conversion.” 
As often noted,!5 there is a parallel portrayal of Peter and Paul in Acts.'* 
They are both led by the Holy Spirit (Peter: Acts 2:4; 4:8; 10:19, 44-46; Paul: Acts 
13:4, 9; 16:6-7; 20:22), and learn about God's plan through visions (Peter: Acts 
10:3, 17; Paul: Acts 16:9-10; 18:9). Their gospel message is very similar and they 
believe that the Jews as well as the gentiles are coheirs (Peter: Acts 10:34-48; 
15:7-11; Paul: 13:46; 17:22-31). They speak with nappnota (Peter: Acts 2:29; Paul: 
Acts 9:28; 13:46; 14:3; 26:26; 28:31), are successful (Peter: Acts 2:41; 4:4; Paul: 
Acts 13:42-43), and act courageously before the Jewish council (Peter: Acts 
5:26-33; Paul: Acts 23:1-10). They have a miraculous aura (Peter: Acts 5:15; Paul: 
19:11-12), perform miracles (Peter: Acts 3:1-11; 5:12-16; Paul: 14:3, 8-10; 28:3-6), 
resurrections (Peter: Acts 9:32-43; Paul: Acts 20:7-12), exorcisms (Peter: Acts 
5:16; Paul: 16:16-18), and miracles of punishment (Peter: Acts 5:1-11; Paul: Acts 
13:6-12). They are imprisoned (Peter: Acts 4:3; 5:18; 12:3-5; Paul: 16:19-24; 21:33), 
experience a miraculous release (Peter: Acts 5:19-25; 12:6-19; Paul: 16:25-40), 
and have a tense relationship with parts of the church in Jerusalem at some 
point in their career (Peter: Acts 11:2-3; Paul: 15:1-6).'” For our purpose, the 





portrayal of the perplexed Peter does not mean that the readers dissociate themselves from 
him. On the contrary, the readers cannot help but sympathize with Peter's struggle. Interest- 
ingly, when Peter later justifies his baptism of Cornelius and his household to the circumcised 
believers in Jerusalem, he claims that he “remembered [£uvrjoßnv] the word of the Lord" (Acts 
11:16). Just as in the Gospel of Mark, remembrance thus plays an important role for Luke's figure 
of Peter. When Peter remembers, he stops failing (cf. also Luke 22:61-62). 

15. For recent studies of the parallels between Peter and Paul in Acts, see Susan Marie 
Praeder, “Miracle Worker and Missionary: Paul in the Acts of the Apostles,” in Society of Bib- 
lical Literature Seminar Papers 1983, ed. Kent Harold Richards (Chico, Calif.: Scholars Press, 
1983), pp. 114-20; Andrew C. Clark, “The Role of the Apostles,” in Witness to the Gospel: The 
Theology of Acts, ed. 1. Howard Marshall and David Peterson (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 
PP. 185-89; and Jiirgen Becker, Simon Petrus im Urchristentum, 2nd ed. (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlagsgesellschaft, 2011), pp. 115-22. In Codex Bezae, there is even a tendency 
to enhance the parallels between Peter and Paul as argued by Epp, Theological Tendency, pp. 
156-57; and Carlo M. Martini, “La Figura di Pietro secondo le variant del Codice D negli atti 
degli apostolic,” in Associazione biblica italiana, San Pietro, pp. 279-89, here p. 285. 

16. This paragraph on the parallel portrayal of Peter and Paul in Acts reproduces parts of a 
paragraph in my article, “Persecution and Denial — Paradigmatic Apostolic Portrayals in Paul 
and Mark,’ in Mark and Paul: Comparative Essays, Part II, For and Against Pauline Influence 
on Mark, ed. Eve-Marie Becker, Troels Engberg-Pedersen, and Mogens Müller (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 2014), pp. 295-310, here pp. 306-7. 

17. Most of these parallels are also conveniently listed in Becker, Simon Petrus, pp. 120-21. 
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most significant parallel is, however, that they both act as preachers of repen- 
tance (Peter: Acts 2:38; 3:19-26;"° 5:31; 8:22; 11:18; Paul: Acts 13:24, 38-39; 17:30; 
20:21; 26:20), and just as Peter experienced a change or reversal prior to his 
new ministry as a preacher of repentance, so did Paul. They are even addressed 
by Jesus in a similar way when he twice calls them with their former name in 
the crucial narratives about their “turning” (Peter: “Simon, Simon,’ Luke 22:31; 
Paul: “Saul, Saul? Acts 9:4; 22:7; 26:14). 

By focusing on the transformation of Paul, his change from persecutor 
to persecuted, Luke also turns Paul into a paradigmatic figure. Paul's journey 
of “conversion” becomes "representative of the conversion of all believers"? 
when, for instance, he recalls the circumstances of his own “conversion” in 
order to appeal to his listeners to recognize the need for repentance (Acts 
26:19-20). By emphasizing Paul's role as the great persecutor in each account 
of his “conversion; Luke draws a contrast between Saul the ideal persecutor 
and Paul the ideal missionary (Acts 9:4, 6, 13-14; 22:7-8; 26:14-15). Paul's per- 
secution is here used as a foil to display God's miraculous intervention. With 
his portrayal of Paul as a paradigmatic figure, Luke probably exploits Paul's 
self-portrayal as a persecutor of the church. Though Paul himself claims to 
have persecuted the church in order “to destroy it" (Елбрбооу оттуу, Gal 
1:13; see also 1:23),2° he is not as specific as Luke concerning the nature of the 
persecutions. According to Luke, Paul was engaged in acts of violence against 
his victims. He had Christians imprisoned (Acts 8:3; 22:4; 26:10) and voted 
for the death penalty against them (Acts 9:1; 26:10). Luke seems, however, to 
exaggerate Paul's brutality, probably in order to emphasize God's transform- 
ing power and highlight all the more his later missionary activity. As rightly 
stressed by Arland Hultgren, Paul probably did “not understand persecution 
as a procedure which ends in the death of the victim”;?! his persecution should 
rather be seen within the framework of “the Jewish system of discipline pre- 


18. According to Robert C. Tannehill, Peter's speech in Solomon’ portico is "the repen- 
tance speech par excellence.” See Tannehill, “The Function of Peter's Mission Speeches іп the 
Narrative of Acts; NTS 37 (1991): 400-414, here p. 406 (emphasis original). 

19. Jean-François Landolt, ‘Be Imitators of Me, Brothers and Sisters’ (Philippians 3.17): 
Paul as an Exemplary Figure in the Pauline Corpus and the Acts of the Apostles’ in Paul and 
the Heritage of Israel, ed. David P. Moessner, Daniel Marguerat, Mikael C. Parsons, and Michael 
Wolter (London: T&T Clark, 2012), pp. 290-317, here p. 307. 

20. For Paul's use оЃлорӨєїу, see Phillippe H. Menoud, “Le sens du verbe Порбеіу, in 
Apophoreta: Festschrift fiir Ernst Haenchen, ed, Walther Eltester et al. (Berlin: Topelmann, 
1964), pp. 178-186. 

21. Arland J. Hultgren, “Paul's Pre-Christian Persecutions of the Church: Their Purpose, 
Locale, and Nature,” JBL 95 (1976): 97-11, here p. 108. 
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vailing at the time, i.e., the judicial flogging and imprisonment, both of which 
were designed to bring the offender back into line??? By exaggerating Paul’s 
brutality Luke creates a greater contrast between Saul the persecutor (Acts 
9:1-2) and Paul the persecuted (Acts 9:23-29). Paul is now persecuted for the 
same reasons that he himself became a persecutor. 

Luke's portrayal of Paul seems to develop the contrast between "then" and 
"now" — between Paul as persecutor and Paul as preacher — which is a crucial 
idea in the letter to the Galatians. Given the fact that Luke portrays both Peter 
and Paul as preachers of repentance in Acts, I would hypothetically suggest 
that Luke's portrayal of Peter might have been written under the influence of 
Pauls letters. Luke might not only have written a “Pauline” speech for Peter 
at the Jerusalem council (Acts 15:7-11), he may even have rewritten Peter nar- 
ratives such as the denial narrative under the influence of Paul's letters — in 
this case Paul’s self-portrayal as a persecutor of the church. Just as Luke turns 
Paul into a paradigmatic figure for repentance and “conversion,” so he presents 
Peters denial and subsequent repentance and returning as a paradigmatic 
experience similar to the peoples sudden involvement in Jesus’ crucifixion 
and their subsequent repentance and turning. 

Although Luke never explicitly mentions Peter’s repentance after the de- 
nial scene (with the exception of his bitter weeping), much of the later story 
in Luke and Acts actually depends on this incident. Luke accordingly picks up 
Marks figure of Peter at the moment when he breaks down outside the high 
priests palace (Mark 14:72). While Mark left his figure in the courtyard and 
only indicated that Peter got the better of his fear (Mark 16:7), Luke takes on 
the mantle of Mark and demonstrates what the figure would look like upon 
leaving the courtyard. In Luke's view, Peter would of course be present at Jesus’ 
crucifixion (oi yywotol in Luke 23:49 implies that Peter was present, along with 
the other disciples), would later run to the tomb (Luke 24:12), and would be 
the first to meet the risen Lord (Luke 24:34). But most importantly, he would 
carry on Jesus’ mission in Lukes Gospel by moving the people to repentance 
(see also Luke 24:47). 


22. Hultgren, "Paul's Pre-Christian Persecutions; p. по. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Tradition of Peter’s Literacy: 
Acts, 1 Peter, and Petrine Literature 


Sean A. Adams 


One of the main observations of Markus Bockmuehl's recent work is that the 
picture presented of Peter in the New Testament is surprisingly vague and in- 
complete, particularly in terms of biographical details.’ In the following inves- 
tigation, however, I am not concerned with the reconstruction of the historical 
Peter, nor do I attempt to determine his level of literacy.” Rather, I seek to trace 
theliterary development and characterization of Peter as literate in both canon- 
ical and parabiblical literature? Nevertheless, assumptions about the historic 
Peter's literacy have influenced the debate regarding the authorship of 1 Peter 
and his later depictions. How one views the literary world of first-century Galilee 
and Peter's involvement (or lack thereof) within it directly affects ones response 
to the question of Peter's literacy. This in turn frames ones view of the authorship 
and interpretation of the Petrine letters and the reception of Peter in Christian 
literature. The viewpoint offered here is that the perception of Peter as a literate 
figure helped shaped the constructed portraits of Peter in subsequent literature. 


1. Markus Bockmuehl, Simon Peter in Scripture and Memory: The New Testament Apostle 
in the Early Church (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2012), p. 32. 

2. The name Peter will be used to refer to both the literary and historical figure of Peter. 
This is not because I do not recognize that there is a difference, but because using quotation 
marks for Peter's name throughout the work is tedious and distracting. 

3. A theme surprisingly absent in most books and articles on Peter. E.g., Fred Lapham, 
Peter: The Myth, the Man and the Writings, JSNTSup 239 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 2003); 
Lutz Doering, "Apostle, Co-Elder, and Witness of Suffering: Author Construction and Peter 
Image in First Peter,’ in Pseudepigraphe und Verfasserfiktion in frühchristlichen Briefen, ed. 
J. Frey et al., WUNT 246 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009), pp. 645-81. 
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In this essay I begin by looking briefly at Acts 4:13 and what Luke's pre- 
sentation of Peter's literacy contributes to modern and ancient discussions. 
Following this we turn to the question of the authorship of 1 Peter and how 
its attribution to Peter began the literary presentation of Peter as someone 
with reading and writing competencies. The main body of my discussion 
identifies the representations of Peter as a literate teacher. In this section I 
argue that, although there are no explicit claims to Peter's formal education, 
Peter is presented as competently handling and interacting with texts in a 
way that is consistent with that of what we may call a “text-broker.” Over- 
all, the goals of this paper are twofold. First, I seek to identify and trace 
references and depictions of Peter as literate; and second I argue that the 
assertion of literacy in the letter of 1 Peter and the early church's acceptance 
of Peter's authorship, regardless of whether or not Peter was the actual au- 
thor, provided the foundation for later writers to construct a portrait of a 
literate Peter. 

One final comment on terminology is warranted before we continue, al- 
though insufficient space does not allow for a full discussion. It is important 
to highlight at the outset that I do not ascribe to a literate/illiterate dichotomy, 
but recognize that many gradations of literacy existed in the ancient world." 
Accordingly, when I use the terms literate or illiterate I am not making an 
either/or distinction, but employ these terms as convenient representations 
of broad concepts. 


Acts 4:13 and Peter as àypáppacoq 


Before turning to the Petrine corpus, we need to evaluate briefly the one verse 
in the New Testament that appears to address explicitly Peter's level of educa- 
tion, namely Acts 4:13. In this scene (Acts 4:1-22) Luke narrates an encounter 
between Peter and the Jewish leaders in which the rulers, elders, scribes, and 
the high priest marvel at Peter and John's speaking prowess and attribute their 
ability to their time with Jesus. The reason for the Jewish leaders’ shock is 


4. For example, a person's ability to write could range from “signature literate” to the 
ability to craft high-level prose or poetry. For a more thorough discussion, see William V. 
Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1989), pp. 3-24; Raffaella 
Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2001), pp. 160-84. 

5. On Peter in Acts, see Sean A. Adams, The Genre of Acts and Collected Biography, 
SNTSMS 156 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013), pp. 212-18; Osvaldo Padilla, The 
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that Peter and John were known to them to be “uneducated and untrained” 
(бубролоі dypappatot eloıv Kal (Sita). 

Substantial debate has ensued over the interpretation of aypappatoc and 
тпс their meaning in Luke's narrative, and their impact on the reconstruc- 
tion of the historical Peter and John. Speaking purely on the narrative level, 
the event in Acts is understood by Richard Pervo to represent the fulfillment 
of Luke 21:12-15 and the promise of supernatural wisdom and ability when the 
disciples are before their accusers.° This is an insightful connection with the 
Lukan narrative and provides one reason for the inclusion of the statement in 

213. The implications of this reading, however, still need to be teased out for the 
levelopment of Peter's character in Luke-Acts and the debate surrounding the 
(possible) representativeness of the person of Peter in this two-volume work. 

In Greek literature, the term &ypáppaxoc describes one who is “without 
letters,’ that is, illiterate (Xenophon, Mem. 4.2.20; Plutarch, Reg. imp. apophth. 
186A).’ This understanding continued throughout the Hellenistic and Ro- 
man eras and is by far the most common way of understanding this term." 
Interestingly, a number of commentators are reticent to accept this general 
interpretation for &үраннатос and argue that a lack of theological training 
was in view. For example, David Peterson interprets “unlettered” in the sense 
that “they were not trained as interpreters of Scripture and rabbinic tradition.” 
In his interpretation of Acts, C. K. Barrett contrasts &ypáupaxoc, not with 
ypapnarıköc, but with үрациатедс, in order to reach the interpretation that 
Peter was “а man without scribal training in the law? Other scholars reject 
the interpretation of “illiterate” due to their assumption of widespread literacy 
among the population of Jewish Palestine." 


Speeches of Outsiders in Acts: Poetics, Theology and Historiography, SNTSMS 144 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2008), p. 112. 

6. Richard I. Pervo, Acts, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2009), p. 117. 

7. See the discussion in n. 4 regarding levels of “illiteracy” 

8. As the extant papyri amply demonstrate, being unable to read or write was not stig- 
matized in ancient times as it is today. Thomas J. Kraus, “‘Uneducated} ‘Ignorant, or even 
‘Illiterate’? Aspects and Background for an Understanding of ATPAMMATOI (and IAINTAI) 
in Acts 4.137 NTS 45 (1999): 434-49. 

9. David G. Peterson, The Acts of the Apostles, PNTC (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2009), 
P- 194. 

10. C. K. Barrett, Acts 1-14, ICC (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1994), p. 234. Contra Ernst 
Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles: A Commentary (Oxford: Blackwell, 1971), p. 218 n. 1; Chris- 
tian Grappe, Images de Pierre aux deux premiers siecles, EHPR 71 (Paris: Presses universitaires 
de France, 1995), p. 206. 

11. E.g., L&N $2723. Contra Meir Bar-Ilan, “Illiteracy in the Land of Israel in the First 
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Part of this confusion is based оп the assumption that 4ураннатос and 
lötörng are synonymous. For example, Josep Rius-Camps and Jenny Read- 
Heimerdinger argue that the scribe of Codex Bezae held such a view and so 
deleted the superfluous кой Sita. The problem with this reading for their 
argument, however, is that it suggests that the other text traditions most likely 
understood &үранцатос in its traditional way of “uneducated” and so included 
Kai idi@tat to indicate something else, possibly their lack of theological train- 
ing (i.e., that they were laymen). 

Thomas Kraus has argued, I think convincingly, that the term iöıwrng, 
although related to &ypáppaxoc, has a distinct semantic range." An iótótnc 
was someone without formal training. This could refer to a specific skill, such 
as speaking (Josephus, Ant. 2.274), or, more generally, it could indicate that 
the person was not a professional (Thucydides 2.48.2; Plato, Laws 830A). The 
term iótótrc may include or imply a lack of reading and writing ability, but 
it is much more encompassing and speaks to a person's general training for 
a profession. As a result, it appears that the Acts narrative presents Peter as 
both uneducated and as a layperson." Accordingly, Barrett does not totally 
miss the mark when comparing Peter with the scribes, as the scribes were 
understood to be literate and the text-brokers for the community. A contest 
of mediating authoritative interpretations is clearly in view in Acts 4:13, and 
Peter is presented by Luke as challenging the hegemony of the Jewish leader- 
ship. That Peter is unlettered undermines (in their view) both his claim to this 
position and his ability to interpret the scriptural text authoritatively, which 
results in their agitation." 





Centuries С.Е.” in Essays in the Social Scientific Study of Judaism and Jewish Society, ed. S. Fish- 
bane et al. (Hoboken, N.J.: Ktav, 1992), 2:46-61; Catherine Hezser, Jewish Literacy in Roman 
Palestine, TSAJ 81 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001), pp. 496-504. 

12. Josep Rius-Camps and Jenny Read-Heimerdinger, Message of Acts in Codex Bezae: 
A Comparison with the Alexandrian Tradition, vol. 1, Acts 1.1-5.42: Jerusalem, JSNTSup 257 
(London: T&T Clark, 2004), pp. 250, 262. Challenged by Kraus, “Uneducated,” pp. 444-46. 

13. Rius-Camps and Read-Heimerdinger, Message, pp. 250, 262. Others, such as Barrett 
(Acts, pp. 233-34) and Darrell L. Bock, Acts (BECNT; Grand Rapids: Baker, 2007), p. 195, assert 
that Codex D omitted iStwtng, not because it was superfluous, but because it was disrespectful 
for the disciples. 

14. Kraus, "Uneducated;' pp. 444-46. 

15. Martin Hengel, Saint Peter: The Underestimated Apostle, trans. T. H. Trapp (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), p. 13. 

16. For a similar discussion regarding the comparison of Jesus and the scribes and for a 
discussion of the nature of text-brokers, see Chris Keith, The Pericope Adulterae, the Gospel of 
John, and the Literacy of Jesus, NTTSD 38 (Leiden: Brill, 2009), pp. 116, 201. 
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In addition to the modern interpretations of Acts, of importance for my 
discussion is the way that early Christian writers understood Acts 4:13 and 
how they may have viewed Peter’s education level. Unfortunately, few texts 
or extant commentaries on Acts from the first centuries specifically address 
our passage, although what we do have supports our presentation above. For 
example, in Recognitions 1.62 Pseudo-Clement alludes to Acts 4:13 and presents 
Peter himself as claiming that he is both uneducated and unlearned, high- 
lighting his rural upbringing and lowly profession as a fisherman. Origen, 
in Contra Celsum 1.62, contrasts Jesus disciples with philosophers and sect 
leaders, claiming that if Jesus had chosen men who were wise according to 
the world's standards he could be accused of employing artifice.” Moreover, 
Origen describes the fishermen who were called by Jesus as those “who had 
not acquired even the merest elements of learning.’ John Chrysostom (Hom. 
Act. 10), in addition to reading àypáppatoç and iöıwrng as differing — “For 
one can be unlearned, yet not a common or private man, and a common 
man, yet not unlearned” — presents the transformation of Peter and John 
into learned speakers in Acts 4:13 as a miracle, implying that they had not 
previously received formal training. 

According to these early Christian writers, Peter is thus presented in Acts 
as not formally educated or theologically trained. Rather, his ability to speak 
was a result of his empowerment by God to present and defend the gospel in 
his time of challenge. From this discussion it is clear that the Acts narrative 
did not initiate the tradition of a literate Peter, but rather was an obstacle for 
this understanding. Where, then, did this tradition arise from? To begin to 
answer this question we turn now to the Petrine letter corpus. 


Peter’s Literacy and the Authorship of 1 Peter 


As has been highlighted by John H. Elliott, the position that one takes on the 
question of authorship affects one’s reading of 1 Peter. In this study, I am 
less concerned with the discussion of authorship or the criteria by which one 
comes to a conclusion, and more interested in evaluating the consequences 
of the early Christian attribution of the authorship of 1 Peter to Peter and how 


17. A similar perspective is provided by Bede (Com. Acts 4.13; trans. Lawrence T. Martin, 
CS 117 (Kalamazoo, Mich.: Cistercian Publications, 1989], so), who compared Peter and John 
against the educated of 1 Cor 1:17. 

18. John H. Elliott, 1 Peter: A New Translation with Introduction and Commentary, AB 
37B (New York: Doubleday, 2000), p. 118. 
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this resulted in a claim of Peter's literacy in the subsequent body of literature 
around the figure of Peter. 

Notwithstanding my focus in this essay, the criterion of literary style typ- 
ically employed to refute Petrine authorship requires brief discussion, as this 
involves explicit claims regarding the historical Peter's presumed level of Greek 
education. The argument typically runs thus: The quality of Greek exhibited 
in 1 Peter outstrips the expected level of education that a Jewish fisherman 
in rural Galilee would have received; therefore, 1 Peter could not have been 
written by the historical Peter.'? The question of the literary style and quality 
of Greek in 1 Peter, however, was barely broached by early commentators. In 
fact, near unanimity existed among early church writers in asserting Petrine 
authorship for 1 Peter.?° This is not to say that ancients did not use stylistic 
analysis to determine authorship. They did; and there are a number of cam, 
ples both in wider Greco-Roman literature and in early Christian writings. 
However, there is little discussion regarding the quality of Greek in 1 Peter. In 
fact, the primary example is that of Jerome (Vir. ill. 1), who pointed out that 
many have questioned the attribution of 2 Peter to Peter because of its stylistic 
differences from 1 Peter. 

Although debate over the authorship of 1 Peter will no doubt continue, 
it is actually a nonissue for my purpose as it does not have any bearing on 
the later presentations of Peter as literate. The most important feature here is 
the early church's endorsement of Petrine authorship. Granted, the writing of 
letters for people who were illiterate or semiliterate was not uncommon in ше 
ancient world, as the standard illiteracy formula employed by scribes attest: "I 
wrote on his/her behalf because he/she does not know letters [agrammatos].””” 
Although this formula was not required for personal letters, the absence of 
such a formula in 1 Peter provides the basis for the idea that Peter actually 
penned the letter himself and did not require assistance. Moreover, once Pe- 


19. See Elliott, 1 Peter, pp. 118-30; Karen H. Jobes, 1 Peter, BECNT (Grand Rapids: Baker 
Academic, 2005), pp. 14-19. For a substantial critique of the amanuensis theory for 1 Peter 
see Elliott, 1 Peter, pp. 123-24; E. Randolph Richards, Paul and First-Century Letter Writing: 
Secretaries, Composition and Collection (Downers Grove, Ill.: ТУР Academic, 2004), pp. 33-35. 

20. 2 Pet. 3:1; (use of 1 Peter in) Polycarp, Phil. 1.3; 2.1-2; 5.33 7.2; 8.1-2; 10.2; Irenaeus, Adv. 
haer. 4.9.2; 4.16.5; 5.7.2; Eusebius, H.E. 3.25.2; Jerome, Vir. ill. 1. 

E g. — of Halicarnassus, Dinarchus 5; On Thucydides; Lysias; Aulus Gellius, 
Noct. att. 3.3; Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. 7.35; Jerome, Vir. ill. 25 (on Theophilus of Antioch); Qs 
in Eusebius, H.E. 6.25 (on Pauline nonauthorship of Hebrews); Dionysius of Alexandria in 
Eusebius, H.E. 7.25.7 (on Johannine nonauthorship of Revelation). 2 

22. For discussion and examples, sce Harris, Literacy, pp. 141-42; Kraus, *Uneducated: 
Cf. Quintilian, Inst. 1.1.28-29. 
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ters authorship was established in early church tradition, the literacy claim in 
1 Peter 5:12, “I wrote” (Eypawa), could be directly conferred to him. It is my 
Suggestion that 1 Peter, both its attribution to Peter and the grapho-literacy 
claim in 5:12, created sufficient basis and space for a tradition of a literate 
Peter to form.? Although 1 Peter is the first literary work (to our knowledge) 
attributed to Peter, it is most certainly not the last. It is to this literary tradition 
and corpus that we now turn. 


Subsequent Petrine Literature and Depictions of Peter’s Literacy 


In this section we will evaluate the works that describe the life and ministry of 

Peter, especially those that present him as the author/narrator or main charac- 

ter. In these works there are various portraits of Peter — preacher, prophet, de- 

bater, miracle worker, seer — none of which is entirely dependent on his ability 

to read or write. Nevertheless, in these documents we can identify specific in- 

stances in which Peter is also presented as reading, writing, or interacting with 
texts. Such a proficiency for Peter is not supported by the Gospels and appears 
to be undermined by the Acts narrative, but it forms part of the larger tradition 
regarding Peter. From this investigation a consistent picture will emerge of Pe- 
ter as competent to handle and interpret texts. This is not a dominant theme, 
but is prominent, and provides intriguing evidence of the reception history of 
Peter in the authors and communities that revered his name. My goal here is 
not to provide a detailed exegesis of each passage, but to trace this theme as it 
weaves its way through the tapestry of Petrine literature. Following this we will 
attempt to tease out the rationale for the inclusion of this theme and discuss 
the implications of such a presentation of a literate Peter. 

The best-known example of this tradition is 2 Peter, which, despite con- 
cerns over authorship expressed by some early church writers, found its way 
into the canon.” This skepticism is still held by a majority of modern scholars, 
who are incredulous at the thought of Petrine authorship of 2 Peter." Never- 


23. This claim does not speak to the intentionality of the person(s) who penned 1 Peter 
(assuming it was not Peter himself). Rather, the resultant view of Peter as literate is a secondary, 
(possibly) unforeseen by-product of the writing and acceptance of 1 Peter. 

24. Markus Bockmuehl, The Remembered Peter in Ancient Reception and Modern Debate, 
WUNT 1/262 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), p. 82. 

25. The best examples are Eusebius, Н.Е. 3.3.1-2; 6.25.8 (from Origen); Jerome, Vir. ill. 1; 
Didymus the Blind, PG 39 1774A. 

26. See Richard Bauckham, Jude, 2 Peter, WBC о (Waco: Word, 1983), pp. 158-62. 
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theless, the author of 2 Peter makes repeated claims to Petrine authorship and, 
correspondingly, asserts a level of literary ability for Peter. The letter opens 
(1:1) with an attribution to Simon Peter by using the standard letter-opening 
formula, which is reinforced by the clear claim of authorship and of literacy 
in 3:1 — “This is now, friends, the second letter I am writing to уои” Finally, 
in 3:16 the author of 2 Peter briefly discusses Paul's letters and the difficulty 
in understanding their content. Peter expresses awareness of Paul’s manner 
of composition; that Paul’s style is consistent among his epistles and that his 
content is difficult to understand. Though this last passage does not provide 
an explicit claim for Peter's literary ability, its importance for the theme of 
interacting with and commenting authoritatively and knowledgeably on texts 
will become apparent. In 2 Peter itself, however, Peter is presented as handling 
and interpreting Scripture with authority (see 2 Pet. 2:4-10) and acting as a 
text-broker for the letter addressees (see 2 Pet. 1:12-16). 

One of the earliest noncanonical works attributed to Peter is the Gos- 
pel of Peter. The extant portion of this text focuses on the passion narrative, 
beginning with Pilate washing his hands and ending with the disciples in 
mourning and returning to their homes. In this narrative Peter is presented 
as the narrator of the work through the use of the first-person singular (v. 26) 
and an explicit introduction in verse 60: “But I, Simon Peter, and my brother 
Andrew. . . ” Its fragmentary nature precludes our knowing with certainty 
whether the writing of the work is attributed to someone other than Peter. 
Nevertheless, the text as we have it presents Peter not only as a character but 
also as the first-person narrator, with the implication that he is understood to 
be the “author” of the work.” This, therefore, is a tacit claim of Petrine literacy 
and is an example of the outworking of this tradition. 

A similar case is found in the Apocalypse of Peter, of which we have two 
textual traditions.?? In the Greek version of the Akhmim text Peter is not 
explicitly named, although the narrative is set in the context of the canon- 
ical transfiguration story. The work begins with the use of the first-person 
plural, explicitly identified as “we, the twelve disciples” (v. 5); however, be- 
ginning at verse 9 the text adopts the first-person singular perspective. The 


27. Paul Foster, The Gospel of Peter: Introduction, Critical Edition and Commentary, 
TENTS 4 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), p. 91; Tobias Nicklas, “Erzähler und Charakter zugleich. Zur 
literarischen Funktion des ‘Petrus’ in dem nach ihm benannten Evangelienfragment,’ VC 55 
(2001): 318-26. 

28. For a brief introduction to the texts and related issues, see J. K. Elliott, The Apocry- 
phal New Testament: A Collection of Apocryphal Christian Literature in an English Translation 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1993), pp. 593-95; Lapham, Peter, pp. 195-97. 
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narrative. Again, though there is no specific mention of Peter's literacy, the 
f the first-person singular implies that he is the author of the text. This 
understanding i is made more explicit in a later addition to the Ethiopic text, 
іп which Peter orders Clement to hide the revelation in a box so that foolish 
people may not see it. The text provides no explicit rationale for introducing 
the Clement character. It could be that Peter is presented as having dictated 
his apocalypse to Clement and so was not the implied author, or there could 
be a desire to give the work further credibility through association. That this 
section is clearly a later addition in the Ethiopic version does not undermine 
its value as it provides evidence of how early readers reacted to the text and 
how some developed the notion of Peter as author. 

The Acts of Peter, another second-century document, also presents Peter as 
literate, although this time in a much more explicit fashion. The narrative re- 
counts a series of interactions between Peter and Simon Magus in which Peter 
consistently reveals to the crowds that Simon is a deceiver and that his god and 
gospel message are false. The majority of the work centers on debates, miracles, 
and speeches, providing only a few instances in which reading and writing are 
mentioned. There is one scene between confrontations (Acts Pet. 20), however, 
in which Peter claims the ability to write. The narrative is as follows: 


When Peter came into the dining-room he saw that the gospel was being 
read. And rolling it up he said, “Men, who believe in Christ and hope in 
him, you shall know how the Holy Scriptures of our Lord must be explained. 
What we have written down according to his grace”? 


Although Peter here does not display an ability to read, his claim of writing is 
unmistakable and so contributes to the tradition of his literacy. Moreover, this 
passage presents Peter as a mediator of textual traditions and one who acts 
with authority in explaining Jewish and Christian(!) Scripture. 

The connection between Clement and Peter mentioned above is further 
witnessed in Clement's many references to a work known as the Preaching of 
Peter (Strom. 1.29; 2.15; 6.5, 6, 15). In one of these instances Peter claims to have 
read the Scriptures for references to Jesus: “Peter in the Preaching, speaking 
of the apostles, says, ‘But, having opened the books of the prophets which 


29. In The Epistle of the Apostles 2 Peter is part of the authorial, apostolic “we.” 
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: had, we found, sometimes expressed by parables, sometimes by riddles, 
and sometimes directly and in so many words the name Jesus Christ .. +” 
(615128); Again, Peter is presented as handling texts and as competent to 
‘provide authoritative interpretations for the community. Moreover, Peter is 
included ina group of readers and, though he is not singled out as reading, his 
inclusion provides supporting evidence ofa literacy claim. This association is 
all the more significant coming from Clement, a person with whom Peter is 
reported to have interacted at length. 

These references to the Preaching of Peter in the work of Clement were 
likely instrumental for the construction of the Homilies and Recognitions that 
have come down to us today under Clement's name.?? Regarding their trans- 
mission history, the Recognitions were transmitted separately, in two codices 
(Parisinus Graecus 930; Vaticanus Ottobonianus 443), whereas the Homilies 
were prefaced by two pseudonymous epistles (Epistula Petri and Epistula 
Clementis) and the "Instructions" for the right use of the book. 

Both of the letters are of interest for this present discussion. First, the Epis- 
tula Petri claims to be a letter written by Peter to James (1.1)?! This supports 
the view of Peter as a letter writer and provides explicit evidence of the impact 
of1 Peter on the literary Petrine tradition. In the beginning ofthe letter body 
(1.2) Peter informs James of the enclosed books of his preaching and asks him 
to keep them safe (see 2.1; 3.1). This attribution of books to Peter reaffirms 
the claim of Peter's literacy and provides support for a recurring theme in the 
Recognitions. In the Epistula Clementis, a letter reported to have been sent 
from Clement to James, there is another reference to the books that Peter 
sent to James (20.1). Outside of this reference little in the letter contributes to 
our discussion except for the comment by Clement that Peter specified being 
“learned” as one of the key characteristics of being a bishop (2.3), the mantle 
that Peter passes to Clement (2.1-4.4). These two letters provide the introduc- 
tory framework for reading the Homilies. 

The Homilies and Recognitions of Pseudo-Clement provide us with an ex- 
tended narrative of Peter's ministry.” Unlike the other books we have noted in 


30. For the critical editions, see B. Rehm and G. Strecker, eds., Die Pseudoklementinen: 
Homilien, 3rd ed., GCS 42 (Berlin: Akademie, 1992); B. Rehm and G. Strecker, eds., Die Pseudo- 
klementinen: Rekognitionen in Rufins Übersetzung, 2nd ed., GCS 51 (Berlin: Akademie, 1994). 

31. See the Letter of Peter to Philip, in which Peter is also presented as the letter's author. 

32. B. Rehm, "Zur Entstehung der pseudoklementinischen Schriften,’ ZNW 37 (1938): 
77-184, here 155; Johannes Irmscher and Georg Strecker, “The Pseudo-Clementines, in New 
Testament Apocrypha, ed. W. Schneemelcher, trans. R. McL. Wilson, rev. ed. (Louisville: West- 
minster John Knox, 1992), pp. 2:483-541, here 484-85; Lapham, Peter, pp. 101-3. 
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which Peter is reported to be the author, the Recognitions present “Clement” as 
the first-person narrator (1.1-7, passim). Throughout this work we witness Peter 
as a great preacher/teacher of truth and a personal mentor to the character 
of Clement. A majority of the text takes the form of dialogue and extended 
speeches, and the author provides many scenes in which Peter reads or inter- 
acts with texts. One of the first instances occurs in 1.17, where we are told that 
an account of Peter's sayings and doings has been sent to Pseudo- Clements 
interlocutor (see 3.75). It is clear in this passage that Peter did not write the 
sent account but, rather, that it was composed by Clement. However, in 1.72 
(prior to the meeting of Peter and Clement), Peter is told by James the bishop 
to submit an account in writing of his activities: “Now be sure that you send me 
in writing every year an account of your sayings and doings, and especially at 
the end of every seven years.’ Again, it is not explicit in this passage that Peter 
has the ability to write, but the narrative as a whole exploits this ambiguity and 
presents Peter as capable of doing so. 
This perspective is strengthened by the passages in the Recognitions that 
imply that Peter could read. For example, in 1.21 Peter speaks to Clement about 
the teachings by the true Prophet and the struggles in interpreting texts: 


Which things were indeed plainly spoken [by the true Prophet], but are 
not plainly written; so much so, that when they are read, they cannot be 
understood without an expounder, on account of the sin which has grown 
up with men, as I said before. Therefore I shall explain all things to you, 
that in those things which are written you may clearly perceive the mind 
of the Lawgiver.?? 


Here Peter claims that he can read the text and also provide authoritative inter- 
pretations of it based on his teaching from the true Prophet.?* A similar scene 
is presented in Recognitions 10.42, in which Peter speaks about reading the law 
of God.’ Again, Peter is not presented explicitly as reading, but as one who 


33. In other places (e.g. Rec. 2.1.6) Peter speaks primarily of memory recollec- 
tion for the teaching of Jesus. Translation is adapted from Irmscher and Strecker, "The 
Pseudo-Clementines.” 

34. A potential counterexample to this presentation is found in Rec. 3.74, in which Pe- 
ter has a letter read to the crowd and does not read it himself. The rationale for Peter's not 
reading the letter is not provided, and so it does not counter the trend of presenting Peter as 
literate. Nevertheless, this would have been a great opportunity to reinforce the presentation 
of a literate Peter. 

35. See also Rec. 1.21-23 for references to Peter’s memory regarding the law. 
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instructs those wishing to read the law about its pitfalls. The conclusion of this 
passage affirms the value of having a liberal education for the interpretation 
of Scripture; however, the educated one must first reject the false teaching/ 
doctrine that he has learned. The author of the text, moreover, has Peter claim 
the need for outsiders to have an expounder to understand the text properly. 
In presenting Peter in this manner, he is established as a gatekeeper and guide 
for correctly interpreting the Scriptures. 

This is not the only time that the author of the Recognitions broaches the 
topic of a literary education. As mentioned above, Recognitions 1.62 clearly 
alludes to Acts 4:13.°° Peter is presented as an unlearned and uneducated fish- 
erman in contrast to Caiaphas, the “wise; well-educated high priest. Explic- 
itly denying any claim to “long learning,’ Peter informs Caiaphas that his 
understanding is a result of supernaturally given knowledge.” This rejection 
of “long learning” by Peter as a basis for his knowledge reinforces the claim in 
the Acts narrative while concurrently providing a reasonable answer for how 
Peter could read and write in the current text. Here we witness the colliding 
of the two contrary traditions and an attempt by an early author to provide 
an explanation that accounts for both the Acts text and the view of Peter's 
literacy (i.e., 1 Peter). 

The first comparison between Peter and Clement occurs in Recognitions 
1.25, where Peter praises Clement for his ability to recall what Peter has taught, 
exclaiming, “You have stated these things more clearly than I myself explained 
them.” Clement's reply to this is illuminating: “Liberal learning has conferred 
upon me the power of orderly narration, and of stating those things clearly 
бог which there is occasion??* Clement attributes his ability to summarize and 
rephrase to his education, which recalls the opening of the Recognitions where 
we were told that Clement began studying philosophy, but did not complete his 
schooling (see 1.3; 7.9). Implicit in Clement's response is the view that Peter did 
not have a liberal education and so could not express his thoughts as clearly as 
he would have been able to do if he had a formal education. 

A similar impression is given in books 8 and 10 of Recognitions, where 
people other than Peter provide extended rebuttals to Greek philosophical 


36. For the use of Acts in the Recognitions, see E. S. Jones, An Ancient Christian Source on 
the History of Christianity: Pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 1.2771 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1995), 
PP- 140-42. 

37. Clement of Alexandria interestingly contrasts faith and the knowledge of letters in 
Paed. 3.11.78. 

38. For other church leaders expressing the benefit of a liberal education, see Basil, Ad- 
dress to Young Men on Reading Greek Literature 1.5; 41. 
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ideas. The first example begins in Recognitions 8.7 with a discussion of studies 
undertaken by the two brothers of Clement, Niceta and Aquila (see Hom. 13.7; 
15.4). This is followed by an extended discussion of Greek philosophy by Niceta 
(Rec. 8.9-34). A similar event occurs in Recognitions 10.30-34, in which Peter 
allows Niceta to discourse on Greek literature, specifically the works written by 
Orpheus and Hesiod. After this, Peter acknowledges that Niceta is well-versed 
in gentile literature (10.40). In both of these scenes Peter is shown to defer to 
Niceta and his knowledge of Greek philosophy and literature, suggesting that 
this was an area in which Peter was lacking. The only contradiction to this 
understanding is Recognitions 10.28 and Peters comment on Greek literature 
and the rationale for why Greeks worship false gods: “The ancients have left 
these things skillfully composed in their writings, and elegantly engrafted in 
their verses.” Although this passage does not directly claim an education for 
Peter, it does present him as knowledgeable about Greek literary texts. 

In contrast to this downplaying of Peter’s level of formal education, par- 
ticularly through contrasting portraits with Clement and his brothers, the 
narrative portrays him as having substantial faculty in handling texts. This is 
constantly reinforced by Ре(ег5 exposition of Jewish Scripture (particularly 
the books of Moses; e.g., 1.27-38) as well as by having him employ the phrase 
“It is written . . ? (Rec. 2.41, 42; 4.5; 5.2, 11). Moreover, in Homilies 19.3 Peter 
chastises Simon for going beyond the written text and challenges him to point 
to places in the text as support for his position. These scenes present Peter as 
knowledgeable of texts and mediating the literary tradition, something that is 
typically associated with someone who is literate. 

What we see in the Recognitions and the Homilies of Pseudo-Clement is 

a complex portrait of Peter's literacy. Throughout the work Peter consistently 
references, expounds on, and interacts with written texts. There are also times 
when he is presented as reading and is asked to make written reports. On the 
other hand, it is clear that the author does not claim a formal education for 
Peter. In Recognitions 1.62 the character of Peter claims that his knowledge 
is divinely bestowed and did not come from extensive learning (although in 
Rec. 6.1 he does talk about personal study). Likewise, Peter acknowledges that 
others (esp. Clement, Niceta) have expertise in Greek literature and philoso- 
phy and so allows them to take the initiative in the debate (e.g., Rec. 10.40). In 
short, the depiction of Peters literacy in Pseudo-Clement' Recognitions is that 
ofa literate Peter, one who can read and potentially write, but who did not have 
an extensive, formal Greek education. Nevertheless, despite this ambiguity and 
inferiority with regard to Greek literature, Peter is presented as the highest 
authority when expositing the Scriptures. 
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What we have seen in the Petrine literary tradition is Peter consistently being 
presented as one who interprets texts with authority. Not only does he occa- 
sionally handle, read, and write texts, but he also regularly cites texts and his 
interpretations and expositions are considered to be definitive.” In such pre- 
sentations Peter is shown to be a leading authority within the community and 
a “text-broker” disseminating the Jesus tradition. Gregory Snyder rightfully 
notes that “in groups where written texts were central, individuals able to serve 
as text-brokers accordingly occupied a position of power and prestige?” In 
the Greco-Roman and Jewish communities, the people who were text-brokers 
were those who could read (and potentially write) and act as gatekeepers, 
mediating access to and knowledge of important and/or sacred texts.‘ For 
example, in Jewish communities the Pharisees and scribes functioned as inter- 
mediaries between the uneducated populace and their religious texts." Chris 
Keith, employing the models outlined by Snyder and Anthony Saldarini (with 
some modifications), highlights the usefulness of the concept of text-broker 
for understanding Jewish and Christian book culture. He claims: 


Without demanding particularities such as precise literary rates or sharp 
differentiation between different Jewish groups, it recognizes the core mech- 
anism behind the importance and power of sacred literacy: on the one hand 
was a group of individuals for whom a particular text held intrinsic and 
identity-forming value; on the other hand was the text itself, which was all 
but inaccessible to the vast majority of those individuals. Between these two 
entities was a group (or multiple groups) of individuals who mediated that 
relationship, providing points of access to the text. 


It is very unlikely that the ancients had a category for an uneducated or illiter- 
ate text-broker, as this job almost always involved some type of mediation by 


39. A visual representation of this understanding is the traditio legis, a scene that depicts 
Jesus handing a scroll to Peter. I thank Peter Lampe for bringing this to my attention. 

40. H. Gregory Snyder, Teachers and Texts in the Ancient World: Philosophers, Jews and 
Christians, RFCC (New York: Routledge, 2000), p. 3. 

41. Carr correctly highlights the difference in prestige between a general scribe and a 
person who held a mastery of holy texts. See David M. Carr, Writing on the Tablet of the Heart: 
Origins of Scripture and Literature (New York: Oxford University Press, 2005), p. 13. 

42. Anthony J. Saldarini, Pharisees, Scribes and Sadducees in Palestinian Society: A So- 
ciological Approach, BRS (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001), p. 58; Keith, Pericope, pp. 100-101. 

43. Keith, Pericope, p. 101. 
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a trained specialist.** Rather, the public impression of such people (as part of 
a specialized group) would be to assume that they were literate. 

In all of the texts studied above, Peter functions as a text-broker and is 
presented as doing what text-brokers do. That the historical Peter likely did 
not have a formal education therefore has little to do with the perception of 
him in these texts, as the role that he assumes is one of authority and acting 
as a person mediating the interpretation of Scripture. The presentation of a 
literate Peter is consistent with 1 Peter and the claim of grapho-literacy in 5:12. 
Explicit claims of Peter “writing” a letter, moreover, appear throughout the 
Petrine literary tradition and are likely based on 1 Peter's presentation of Peter 
as both literate and a letter writer. 

The perception of Peter as literate also fits well with the general second- 
and third-century Christian responses to pagan criticisms of Christian illiter- 
acy. Along with the other traditions highlighting Peter's intellectual capabili- 
ties, the Petrine tradition also asserts Peter's literary knowledge. Although it 
is true that no document claims that Peter received an elite or even a formal 
education, it is also true that none of the above noncanonical works questions 
his ability to read or write. Rather, he is assumed to have these skills. As a 
result, Peter fits well within the intellectual tradition begun by Jesus,“ whose 
depiction in the Gospels is one who has supernatural knowledge (e.g., Matt 
17:27; Luke 6:8; John 1:48), a tradition continued by his disciples in Acts (e.g., 
Acts 5:1-10; 27:10). 

Continuing questions regarding Peter's level of literacy are present, if sub- 
tle, in the Petrine tradition. Some ancient writers, responding to the claims 
in Acts 4:13, felt the need to argue for, rather than just assume, Peter's ability 
to read and write. This suggests that there was some debate over how Peter 
should be portrayed, at least from those with knowledge of the Acts narrative. 
This is especially important when one considers the growing significance of 
Peter in the early church and his role as a leading holder and disseminator of 
Jesus tradition. This role required an ability to engage and interpret the Jewish 
Scriptures authoritatively. The texts that struggle with Acts 4:13 provide an an- 
swer for why Peter could do what he is portrayed as doing if he did not have a 
formal education. The answer is simple: God gave him the ability. It is through 


44. Snyder, Teachers, p. 11. 

45. David G. Meade Pseudonymity and Canon (Tubingen: Mohr, 1986), pp. 186-88, comes 
close to this perspective when he suggests that 1 Peter may have had a role in construction of 
later Petrine literature, including the Gospel of Peter and the Apocalypse of Peter. 

46. For a recent discussion of Jesus’ (il)literacy, see Chris Keith, Jesus’ Literacy: Scribal 
Culture and the Teacher from Galilee, LNTS 413 (London: T&T Clark, 2011). 
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this justification that the Acts narrative and the literary claims of 1 Peter are 
reconciled and the tradition of a literate Peter is born. 


Conclusion 


Overall, this paper maps the tradition of Peter as a literate individual. We 
began by looking at the contrary representations of Peter’s literacy in the New 
Testament. In the Acts narrative Peter is presented as 4ypdppatoc and as ап 
iöıwrng; whereas 1 Peter portrays Peter as literate and makes a specific writing 
claim for him (1 Pet 5:12). In later, extracanonical literature Peter is primarily 
presented as a preacher, miracle worker, and debater; however, he also report- 
edly handles, reads, and writes texts. In addition, Peter regularly cites texts, 
and his interpretations and expositions are depicted as authoritative. In this 
way Peter is a text-broker and mediator of the Christian tradition. A person in 
this position can hardly be understood to be illiterate, and so the tradition and 
the depiction of his literacy are adopted into the subsequent body of literature 
on the figure of Peter. The initial basis or impetus of this depiction of him is 
1 Peter. Accordingly, whether or not Peter was the actual author of 1 Peter, it is 
his accepted authorship of this letter that subsequently provided authoritative 
support for Peter's literacy. This perspective was assumed in later traditions, 
which depicted Peter as literate and competent both to handle and to interpret 
Scripture authoritatively. 
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Why Are There Some Petrine Epistles Rather Than None? 


Matthew V. Novenson 


Introduction 


It was Leibniz who famously posed that question to trump all questions: Pour- 
quoi il y a plutöt quelque chose que rien? “Why is there something rather than 
nothing?” (Principes de la nature et de la grace fondés en raison $7).' In this 
essay I pose an analogous question about the small corpus of ancient letters 
attributed to the apostle Peter: Why are there some Petrine epistles rather than 
none? This question might seem strange inasmuch we experience the existence 
of the Petrine epistles as a given, and we have a picture of the production of 
apostolic pseudepigrapha in late antiquity that tempts us to think of Petrine 
epistles as a naturally occurring species. In fact, however, the production of 
this genre of literature in the name of this apostle was not at all inevitable. 
Closer examination reveals that the Petrine epistles are not a naturally oc- 
curring species but an anomaly. Explaining why any were written at all turns 
out to be an instructive exercise in the study of early Christian history and 
literature.” 


1. The standard edition is G. W. Leibniz, Die philosophischen Schriften, ed. ed. C. I. Ger- 
hardt (Berlin: Weidmann, 1875-1890), 6:598-606. 

2. I received valuable comments on the conference version of this essay from Sean Adams, 
David Horrell, Larry Hurtado, Peter Lampe, and Tobias Nicklas. The essay is much improved 
for their feedback, and any remaining deficiencies are entirely my own fault. All translations 
are my own unless otherwise noted. 
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Apostolic Epistles 


Although one might imagine (and we sometimes speak in terms of) a general 
explosion of apostolic pseudepigrapha — gospels, acts, epistles, apocalypses, dia- 
logues, homilies, and so on — from the late first century onward,’ in fact the dis- 
tribution of such texts by genre is quite uneven. In particular, epistles attributed 
to apostles are actually quite rare. As Montague Rhodes James noted in 1924, 


This form [viz. the epistle] did not find much favour with the makers of 
apocrypha. . . . Apart from [some exceptions], it does appear that the Epistle 
was on the whole too serious an effort for the forger, more liable to detec- 
tion, perhaps, as a fraud, and not so likely to gain the desired popularity as 
a narrative or an Apocalypse. Certain it is that our apocryphal Epistles are 
few and not impressive." 


James did not live to see the discovery of the Nag Hammadi codices, but that 
corpus bears out his observation. For all the Nag Hammadi gospels, apoca- 
lypses, and dialogues attributed to apostles, there are only two epistles so 
attributed: the Apocryphon of James and the Epistle of Peter to Philip (on which 
more anon). Indeed, granting an exception for the ostensibly coauthored Epis- 
tula Apostolorum, we have no ancient epistles at all attributed to Simon the 
Zealot, Judas Iscariot, James son of Zebedee, James son of Alphaeus, Andrew, 
Philip, Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, Thaddeus, Nathanael, Matthias, Apol- 
los, Andronicus, Junia, Silas, Timothy, or Mary. 


3. E.g., Bart D. Ehrman, Forgery and Counterforgery: The Use of Literary Deceit in Early 
Christian Polemics (New York: Oxford University Press, 2012), p. 1: “Arguably the most distinc- 
tive feature of the early Christian literature is the degree to which it was forged. . . . Only two 
authors named themselves correctly in the surviving literature of the first Christian century. 
Allother Christian writings are either anonymous, falsely ascribed (based on an original ano- 
nymity or homonymity), or forged. Matters begin to change with the second Christian century, 
even though orthonymity continues to be the exception rather than the rule? 

4. M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1960 [ist ed. 1924]), 
р. 476. A similar point is made in greater detail by Richard Bauckham, "Pseudo- Apostolic 
Letters,’ JBL 107 (1988): 469-94. 

5. Viz. Prayer of the Apostle Paul, Apocryphon of John, Gospel of Thomas, Gospel of Philip, 
Book of Thomas the Contender, Apocalypse of Paul, (First) Apocalypse of James, (Second) Apoc- 
alypse of James, Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles, Apocalypse of Peter, Gospel of Mary, and 
Acts of Peter. 

6. On which see Manfred Hornschuh, Studien zur Epistula Apostolorum (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1965). 
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The obvious counterexample to James's claim are the pseudo-Pauline 
epistles, which are, if not legion, at least ample: as many as six within the New 
Testament (2 Thessalonians, Colossians, Ephesians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, and 
Titus, although one or more of these might be authentic), to which may be 
added 3 Corinthians, Laodiceans, and the Correspondence of Paul and Seneca 
(in which six of the fourteen individual missives ostensibly come from Paul). 
The author of the Muratorian Canon (lines 64-65) mentions a certain Epistle 
of Paul to the Alexandrians, which he ascribes to a Marcionite propagandist, 
but this work has not survived even in рагі.” Clement of Alexandria (Protr. 9) 
mentions a letter of Paul to the Macedonians, but this is probably a reference 
to canonical Philippians.’ (From Nag Hammadi, we have a Prayer of Paul and 
another Apocalypse of Paul, but no epistles attributed to Paul.)'° 

Paul, then, can claim a respectable portfolio of pseudonymous epistles, 
but he represents the exception rather than the rule. And, given Paul’s unique 
position as the letter-writing apostle par excellence, this is perhaps not surpris- 
ing. Once there existed a nucleus of reasonably well-known Pauline epistles 
(see 2 Pet. 3:15-16), there was a pretext for the production of pseudo-Pauline 
epistles. Someone wrote an apocryphal 3 Corinthians because of the precedent 
of the several authentic letters of Paul to the Corinthians." Someone wrote 


7. See the recent studies of Vahan Hovhannessian, Third Corinthians: Reclaiming Paul 
for Christian Orthodoxy (New York: Lang, 2000); and Philip L. Tite, The Apocryphal Epistle to 
the Laodiceans: An Epistolary and Rhetorical Analysis, TENTS 7 (Leiden: Brill, 2012); and the 
older but still valuable J. N. Sevenster, Paul and Seneca (Leiden: Brill, 1961). 

8. Therefore about it one can only speculate, as do Theodor Zahn, Geschichte des neutes- 
tamentlichen Kanons (Leipzig: Deichert, 1892), 2.2:586-92; and Adolf von Harnack, Marcion: 
Das Evangelium vom fremden Gott, 2nd ed. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1924), 2:134. 

9. Clement quotes from an epistle in which “the apostle of the Lord [viz. Paul] exhorts 
the Macedonians, saying, “The lord is near; take care that we not be overtaken empty-handed 
[6 xópioc йүуккеу, evAaBeiaGe uñ KataANnPOapev Kevoi]” (Protr. 9 [Greek text from G. W. 
Butterworth, ed., The Exhortation to the Greeks. The Rich Mans Salvation. To the Newly Bap- 
tized, LCL 92 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1919)]). In light of the Macedonia 
connection and the verbal parallels with Philippians (ó xóptoc ¿yyúc [Phil. 4:5]; ёф’ Ф Kal 
KateArjuig8nv оло Xpiotod [Phil. 3:12]; кабупна &poi eig ñuépav Хротоб, ӛті одк гіс кеуду 
Eöpanov о0бе elc кеуду £xoníaga [Phil. 2:16]), this is almost certainly a paraphrase of bits of 
that letter rather than a fragment of a lost epistle. (Here and throughout, for the New Testament 
I follow the Greek text of NA”). 

10. On these texts see Michael Kaler, “The Prayer of the Apostle Paul in the Context of 
Nag Hammadi Codex I” JECS 16 (2008): 319-39; Michael Kaler, Louis Panchaud, and Marie- 
Pierre Bussiéres, “The Coptic Apocalypse of Paul, Irenaeus’ Adversus Haereses 2.30.7, and the 
Second-Century Battle for Paul's Legacy,’ JECS 12 (2004): 173-93. 

п. See 1 Cor. 5:9: Eypawa bpiv Еу тў notoj рў ovvavaniyvuadaı nópvoic, “I wrote to 
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an apocryphal Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans because Col. 4:16 mentions a 
letter of Paul addressed to that city. And so on. An analogy is provided by the 
apocryphal epistles of Jeremiah and Baruch (viz. Epistle of Jeremiah; 1 Baruch; 
4Q389; 2 Baruch 78-87; and Paraleipomena Jeremiou 6-7), which derive their 
literary conceit from the precedent of the letter of Jeremiah in Jeremiah 29 
and the scroll of Baruch in Jeremiah 36.'° The same is true of Isocrates, Plato, 
Demosthenes, Seneca, Apollonius of Tyana, Ignatius of Antioch, the emperor 
Julian, and other ancient letter writers who had letters forged in their names. 
Paul himself had been a letter writer; so when others wrote in his name they 
were naturally attracted to the genre of letter." 

For apostles other than Paul, however, we have not so much as a single 
undisputed letter, much less a corpus on which enterprising forgers could 
easily piggyback. In fact, on closer inspection, we do not even have very 
many properly pseudo-apostolic letters. The epistle to the Hebrews, the first 
epistle of John, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the late ancient Epistle of Titus 
(N.B. not the canonical epistle of Paul to Titus) are all formally anonymous 
and were attributed to apostolic authors in later traditions. Only marginally 
different is the case of 2 John and 3 John, which are not entirely anonymous, 
since both claim authorship by “the elder,” but lack an author's personal name, 
and so became associated with the name of the apostle John.'? The epistle 
of James (like the canonical Apocalypse of John) has a named author who is 
homonymous with an apostle but who does not straightforwardly claim to 
be that apostle." Contrast this with the epistle of Jude, the first and second 


you in the letter not to associate with immoral people”; Cor. 7:1: Пері бё Фу Eypawate, “Соп- 
cerning the things about which you wrote"; 2 Cor. 7:8: ei kai &Aünnoa opi ¿v тў Emta OAH}, où 
ретац Лора, “If indeed I grieved you by the letter, I do not regret it”; 2 Cor. 10:9: (va uñ 605 
ÓG àv ёкфођеїу ©нас ià тфу ёт\ттоАФу, “Lest I seem to be frightening you with my letters.” 

12. Col. 4:16: бтау 4уауудоӨд тар” dpiv ў EmortoAn, noujoate iva Kal ¿v тў Лообікёшу 
exkAnoig Avayvwaßij, kal tiv ёк Aaodıkelag tva кай 0реїс яуаүуфте, “When this epistle has 
been read among you, see that it is also read in the church of the Laodiceans, and that you 
read the one from Laodicea” 

13. See Lutz Doering, Ancient Jewish Letters and the Beginnings of Christian Epistologra- 
phy, WUNT 298 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012), pp. 104-8, 154-60, 190-94, 241-62. 

14. To be sure, there are also ancient pseudonymous letters that have no authentic coun- 
terparts, especially imagined letters to or from famous characters, such as the letter of Dido to 
Aeneas in Ovid’s Heroides, the Letters of Jesus and Abgar, and the Letters of Pilate and Herod. 

15. See Judith M. Lieu, І, II, and III John: A Commentary, NTL (Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox, 2008), pp. 1-14. 

16. So rightly Todd C. Penner, The Epistle of James and Eschatology, JSNTSup 121 (Shef- 
field: Sheffield Academic, 1996), p. 48 n. 2: “It is church tradition which makes this claim 
[apostolic authorship] for the epistle, not the epistle itself” James claims neither apostleship 
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epistles of Peter, and the Epistula Apostolorum, which (in like manner to the 
deutero-Pauline letters) do press claims to have been written by that Jude, 
that Peter, and those apostles. 

Which brings us to the Petrine epistles. Apropos of the preceding discus- 
sion, there is nothing at all in the first-century accounts of Peter in the Pauline 
corpus, the canonical Gospels, or the Acts of the Apostles to suggest that Peter 
wrote letters. (Of course, there is nothing in the Acts of the Apostles to sug- 
gest that Paul wrote letters either, which is an instructive reminder.) The only 
even indirect hint is the story of the apostolic council in Acts 15, in which the 
apostles and elders draft an epistle to the church in Antioch. Peter is named 
as a participant in the council (Acts 15:7-11), but the narrator presents James 
as the primary impetus behind the letter (Acts 15:13-21).’” Nor, again, is Peter 
associated with epistolography in any of the later Petrine apocrypha (Gospel of 
Peter, Apocalypse of Peter, Nag Hammadi Apocalypse of Peter, Kerygma Petrou, 
Kerygmata Petrou, Act of Peter, Acts of Peter and Andrew, Acts of Peter and Paul, 
Acts of Peter and the Twelve), with the exception of the few Petrine epistles 
themselves. Later ecclesiastical writers (e.g., Eusebius, H.E. 3.1.2; Jerome, Vir. 
ill. 1) remember Peter as a preacher, a tradent of Jesus tradition, and a leader 
of the church, which accords with the portrait of Peter in the first-century 
Gospels and Acts and explains the proliferation of Petrine apocrypha in the 
form of homilies, dialogues, and revelations. 


Petrine Epistles 


The first indication we have that Peter might have written an epistle is, fittingly 
enough, the first epistle of Peter. In fact, in all of early Christian literature there 
are only four epistles attributed to Peter, plus one doubtful mention of another. 
In his treatise On the Schism of the Donatists, Optatus, the late-fourth-century 
bishop of Milevis in North Africa, mentions and quotes from a certain “Epis- 
tle of the Apostle Peter”: “We have read in the Epistle of the Apostle Peter, 
‘Be unwilling to judge your brother on a conjecture [Nolite per opinionem 
judicare fratres vestros]’” (Optatus, de Schism. Donat. 1.5 [PL 11:893]). Har- 


(cf. the Petrine epistles) nor membership in the family of Jesus (cf. Jude). He only identifies 
himself as'Iákwßoç 80d kai kupíov'Inco Xpiotod 600Aoc, “James, a slave of God and of the 
lord Jesus Christ” (Jas. 1:1). 

17. See the treatment in Hans-Josef Klauck, Ancient Letters and the New Testament (Waco: 
Baylor University Press, 2006), pp. 420-29. 

18. See Paul Foster, “Peter in Noncanonical Traditions,’ in the present volume. 
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nack noted, however, that the citation looks rather like a paraphrase of James 
2:1 and 4:11, and suggested that Optatus mistakenly attributed it to Peter.'? 
Alternatively, as Wilhelm Schneemelcher proposed, it could conceivably be 
a fragment of an otherwise unknown Petrine apocryphon that happens to 
overlap with the content of the epistle of James;”° but Harnack’s explanation 
is the more economical. 

If so, then we have a corpus of four ancient Petrine letters: 1 Peter, 2 Peter, 
the Epistle of Peter to James, and the Epistle of Peter to Philip. All four are argu- 
ably pseudonymous, but in quite different ways. It will be heuristically helpful 
to discuss the later examples first. The Epistle of Peter to James (perhaps third 
century) is not a freestanding letter but a composite part of the preface to the 
pseudo-Clementine Homilies." Together with the Contestatio (an account of 
the reception of Peter’s letter) and an Epistle of Clement to James, the Epistle of 
Peter to James purports to explain why these homilies of Peter (our Kerygmata 
Petrou), supposedly epitomized by Clement of Rome, are only appearing pub- 
licly long after the events. The letter comprises just fifteen verses and begins 
as follows: 


Peter to James, the lord and bishop of the holy church: Peace be with you 
always from the father of all through Jesus Christ. Knowing well that you, 
my brother, eagerly take pains about what is for the mutual benefit of us all, 
I earnestly beseech you not to pass on to any one of the Gentiles the books 
of my preachings which I (here) forward to you, nor to any one of our own 
tribe before probation. But if some one of them has been examined and 
found to be worthy, then you may hand them over to him in the same way 
as Moses handed over his office of a teacher to the seventy. (Epistle of Peter 
to James 11-2)? 


19. Adolf von Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius (Leipzig: Hin- 
richs, 1893-1904), 1.2:788. See Jas. 2:1: АбеХАфоі pov, ur] £v rpoownoAnguyíats EXETE TV тіотіу, 
“My brothers, keep the faith without partiality”; Jas. 4:11: Mi] kacaAaAeire GAANAwy, a5eA Gol. 
Ó катоЛаЛФу aded pod ñ кріушу Tov 4беАфду adtod kataAaAet убор Kal Kpivet уброу, “Do 
not speak evil against one another, brothers. The one who speaks evil against a brother or 
judges a brother speaks evil against the law and judges the law” 

20. See W. Schneemelcher, “Apostolic Pseudepigrapha: Introduction,’ in New Testament 
Apocrypha, ed. E. Hennecke, W. Schneemelcher, and R. McL. Wilson (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1965), 2:91. 

21. See Francois Bovon, “En tête des Homélies clémentines: La Lettre de Pierre à Jacques, 
in Nouvelles intrigues pseudo-clémentines, ed. Frédéric Amsler et al., Publications de l'Institut 
romand des sciences bibliques 6 (Prahins, Switzerland: Editions du Zébre, 2008), pp. 329-36. 

22. Trans. from Hennecke-Schneemelcher, New Testament Apocrypha, 2:111. 
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This very brief epistle is functionally analogous to the stereotyped angelic 
command to “seal up the book,” which we find in some apocalypses attributed 
to ancient sages (Dan. 8:26; 12:4, 9; 2 Bar 20:3; cf. Rev. 22:10).”° Its obvious 
purpose is to justify the untimely publication of the apocryphon to which it 
is attached, in this case, a collection of Petrine homilies, which is not coinci- 
dentally a better-attested genre of Petrine apocrypha. 

In a similar way, the Epistle of Peter to Philip (perhaps second or third 
century), attested in Nag Hammadi Codex VIII and now also in the Tchacos 
Codex, is a brief epistolary preface to what is actually a dialogue of the apostles 
with the heavenly Jesus. Per the colophon іп Nag Hammadi Codex VIII, the 
whole dialogue is transmitted under the title Epistle of Peter to Philip, but the 
actual epistle itself (comprising just the first four sentences of the work) reads 
in full as follows: 


Peter the apostle of Jesus Christ, to Philip our beloved brother and our 
fellow apostle and (to) the brethren who are with you: greetings! Now I 
want you to know, our brother, [that] we received orders from our Lord 
and the Savior of the whole world that [we] should come [together] to give 
instruction and preach in the salvation which was promised us by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. But as for you, you were separate from us, and you did not 
desire us to come together and to know how we should organize ourselves 
in order that we might tell the good news. Therefore would it be agreeable 
to you, our brother, to come according to the orders of our God Jesus? 
(NHL VIII 132-133)°° 


The text continues with an account of the reception of and response to the 
letter: “When Philip had received these, and when he had read them, he went 
to Peter rejoicing with gladness. Then Peter gathered the others also. They 


23. On which see Ithamar Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mysticism, AGJU 141 
(Leiden: Brill, 1980), p. 12: “This belief belongs to the heart of apocalypticism as a pseudony- 
mous literary genre. The secrets had been disclosed to the legendary sages of antiquity who in 
turn put them into books which were sealed away, and in that condition they were preserved 
till the eschatological time came to open them.” 

24. See Hans-Gebhard Bethge, “Der sogennante ‘Brief des Petrus an Philippus,” TLZ 103 
(1978): 161-70; Bethge, Der Brief des Petrus an Philippus: Ein neutestamentliches Apokryphon 
aus dem Fund von Nag Hammadi (NHC VIII,2), TUGAL 141 (Berlin: Akademie, 1997); Michael 
Kaler, “The Letter of Peter to Philip and Its Message of Gnostic Revelation and Christian Unity,’ 
VC 63 (2009): 264-95. 

25. Trans, Frederik Wisse in The Nag Hammadi Library in English, ed. James M. Robinson 
(San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1990). 
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went upon the mountain which is called ‘the (mount) olives’” (NHL VIII 133). 
On the mountain, Jesus appears in the form of a great light and discourses 
with the disciples about the deficiency of the aeons, the descent of the divine 
pléroma, and the conflict with the heavenly archons. Thus informed, the dis- 
ciples return to Jerusalem and go forth to preach. Like the Epistle of Peter to 
James, the Epistle of Peter to Philip purports to be a very short Petrine epistle 
but is really an artificial framing device for a different genre of apocryphon, 
in this case a dialogue. 

Canonical 1 Peter and 2 Peter, by contrast, are freestanding epistles, the 
former parenetic and the latter testamentary. First Peter is certainly the earliest 
of all the Petrine letters, since it is known to Papias (per Eusebius, H.E. 3.39.16) 
and Polycarp (Phil. 1.3; 2.1-2; 5.3; 7.2; 8.1-2; 10.2) in the early second century 
and perhaps already to the author of 1 Clement in the 905 СЕ, although this 
lattermost connection is debatable. In contrast to the case of the deutero- 
Pauline letters, we have no undisputed letters of Peter with which to compare 
the language and theology of 1 Peter and so to make a judgment regarding its 
authenticity. Numerous features of the letter, however — the use of the name 
Babylon for Rome (1 Pet. 5:13), the use of the name Christians for the recip- 
ients (1 Pet. 4:16), and the presence of established churches throughout Asia 
Minor (1 Pet. 1:1), among other things — suggest a date after 70 CE, which is 
to say, after the death of Peter. The epistle’s possible provenance in Rome, its 
likely late-first-century date, and its preservation of motifs elsewhere associ- 
ated with Peter (cf. 1 Pet. 2:4-8 with Matt. 16:18; 1 Pet. 5:1-5 with Matt. 26:37-75 
and John 21:16) suggest that it may not be too remote in time or in tradition 
history from the figure of the apostle.” On the other hand, 1 Peter has so much 
in common with other early Christian traditions (not only Paul but also the 
Synoptic Gospels and James), and so little that can be identified as specifically 
Petrine, that provenance in a Petrine circle in Rome, while not implausible, 
is hard to sustain.?® 


26. Cf. 1 Clem. 4.8 with 1 Pet. 3:6; 1 Clem. 8.1 with 1 Pet. 1:11; 1 Clem. 16.17 with 1 Pet. 2:21; 
1 Clem. 30.2 with 1 Pet. 5:5; 1 Clem. 49.5 with 1 Pet. 4:8; 1 Clem. 57.1 with 1 Pet. 5:1-5; 1 Clem. 
59.2 with 1 Pet. 2:9. 

27. So especially John H. Elliott, “Peter, Silvanus and Mark in 1 Peter and Acts: 
Sociological-Exegetical Perspectives on a Petrine Group in Rome,’ in Wort in der Zeit: Neu- 
testamentliche Studien, ed. W. Haubeck and M. Bachmann (Leiden: Brill, 1980), pp. 250-67. 

28. So rightly David G. Horrell, “The Product of a Petrine Circle? A Reassessment of 
the Origin and Character of 1 Peter,” JSNT 86 (2002): 29-60. On 1 Peter's debt to a wide range 
of early Christian traditions, see C. Spicq, “La I° Petri et le témoignage évangélique de saint 
Pierre,’ ST 20 (1966): 37-61. 
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The epistle addresses itself as an encyclical to Christians in five neighbor- 
ing provinces of Anatolia: “Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the elect exiles 
of the diaspora in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia" (1 Pet. 1:1). 
Although the writer identifies himself as the apostle Peter in 1:1, the authorial 
"I" is notably muted throughout the letter. He comes to the fore only in the 
final chapter: “Therefore I exhort the elders among you, as a fellow elder and a 
witness of the sufferings of Christ and a sharer in the glory that is about to be 
revealed. Shepherd the flock of God that is with you” (5:1-2). And again at the 
very close of the letter, this time mentioning co-senders: “Through Silvanus, 
whom I regard as a faithful brother, I have written briefly to you, exhorting 
and testifying that this is the true grace of God. Stand in it. The co-elect one 
in Babylon greets you, and so does my son Mark” (5:12-13). Silvanus and Mark 
are names elsewhere closely associated with the Pauline mission.” Acts, how- 
ever, places them in Jerusalem and Antioch for the events surrounding the 
apostolic council (Acts 15:7, 22, 27, 32, 37, 39, 40), and some such tradition may 
help explain their association with Peter here. 

Of course, if 1 Peter is pseudonymous, then its provenance in Rome and, 
for that matter, its audience in Asia Minor may be contrived as well.” But there 
is no positive evidence that they are in fact contrived, and it is therefore at least 
plausible that in 1 Peter we have a group of Roman Christians, either Petrine (so 
John Elliott) or broadly catholic (so David Horrell), relaying a posthumous ex- 
hortation from the martyred apostle to their coreligionists in Asia Minor. If so, 
then at a literary level, we might think of Peter doing for Peter what Ephesians 
does for Paul. It is a product of followers of the apostle within a few decades of 
his death. It comprises their version of his message, preserved for and relayed to 
a subsequent generation." The difference between Ephesians and 1 Peter is that, 
whereas Ephesians epitomizes Pauline teaching from existing Pauline epistles 
(especially Colossians), 1 Peter draws on an array of early Christian traditions 
but is itself the first text that claims to speak in the voice of this apostle. 

By all accounts, 1 Peter circulated very efficiently, being attested early and 
often in the second century and quite securely thereafter. One important 


29. Silvanus in 2 Cor. 1:19; 1 Thess. 1:1; 2 Thess. 1:1; and cf. Acts 15-18; Mark in Philem. 24; 
Col. 4:10; 2 Tim. 4:11; and cf. Acts 12:12, 25; 15:37-39. 

30. As rightly noted by N. Brox, "Zur pseudepigraphischen Rahmung des ersten Petrus- 
briefes; BZ 19 (1975): 95. 

31. On this aspect of Ephesians, see Nils A. Dahl, "The Letter to the Ephesians: Its Fic- 
tional and Real Setting,” in Studies in Ephesians, WUNT 141 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2000), 
РР. 451-59. 

32. So rightly Charles Bigg, The Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude, ICC (Edinburgh: T&T 
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consequence of this early reception history was the establishment of precedent 
for the idea of a Petrine epistle. With the reception of 1 Peter, the apostle Peter 
effectively became a letter writer.” It is not insignificant that 2 Peter, written in 
the late first or early to mid-second century, justifies its existence by appealing 
to an earlier letter of Peter:** “Beloved, I write to you now this second letter, in 
both of which I am rousing your sincere mind by way of reminder” (2 Pet. 3:1). 
Because 2 Peter does not cite any part of the previous letter to which he refers, 
interpreters have wondered whether it might be another, otherwise unknown 
Petrine letter (cf. 1 Cor. 5:9). But in light of the strong attestation of 1 Peter 
and the absence of evidence for any other candidates, the chances of this being 
the case are virtually nil. On analogy to the deutero-Pauline letters discussed 
above, 2 Peter exists because 1 Peter provided it an occasion. 

Being the particular kind of pseudepigraphon that it is, 2 Peter presses its 
claim to Petrine authorship more strenuously than its predecessor does. The 
writer introduces himself as the apostle Simeon Peter and addresses a maxi- 
mally catholic audience: “Simeon Peter, a slave and apostle of Jesus Christ, to 
those who have obtained an equally precious faith with us, in the righteousness 
of our God and savior Jesus Christ: Grace and peace be multiplied to you in the 
knowledge of God and of our lord Jesus” (2 Pet. 1:1-2). He purports to give an 
eyewitness recollection of the transfiguration of Jesus, reporting the words of 
the heavenly voice in a form very much like that in the transfiguration scene 
in the Gospel of Matthew: “When he received honor and glory from God 
the father and such a voice was borne to him by the majestic glory, “This is 
my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased} we heard this voice borne from 
heaven, because we were with him on the holy mountain” (2 Pet. 1:17-18; cf. 
Matt. 17:1-8).°” Just here, despite its epistolary genre, 2 Peter has a key feature 


Clark, 1901), p. 7: “There is no book in the New Testament which has earlier, better, or stronger 
attestation.” 

33. On this point, see further Sean A. Adams, “The Tradition of Peter's Literacy,’ in the 
present volume. 

34. Regarding the date of 2 Peter, the crucial question is whether the Apocalypse of Peter 
(likely 130s CE) is dependent on 2 Peter or vice versa. In favor of the former, see Richard Bauck- 
ham, “2 Peter and the Apocalypse of Peter” in The Fate of the Dead: Studies on the Jewish and 
Christian Apocalypses, NovTSup 93 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), pp. 290-303. 

35. So, с.р., John H. Elliott, “Peter, First Epistle об ABD 5:269. 

36. See С. H. Boobyer, “The Indebtedness of 2 Peter to 1 Peter,’ іп New Testament Essays: 
Studies in Memory of T. W. Manson, ed. A.J. B. Higgins (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1959), рр. 34-53. 

37. See Jerome H. Neyrey, “The Apologetic Use of the Transfiguration іп 2 Peter 1:16-21, 
CBQ 42 (1980): 504-19. 
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in common with the more numerous and more typical Petrine apocrypha 
(gospel, apocalypses, acts, etc.). Like those apocrypha, 2 Peter gets its rhetor- 
ical power by directly invoking the traditional image of Peter the companion 
of Jesus. The effect of this literary device stands out when we compare 1 Peter, 
which largely abstains from using it and consequently is less overtly “Petrine.” 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 2 Peter is its self-presentation as the 
testament of the apostle. So, in the first chapter we read, 


I am always going to remind you of these things, though you know them 
and are strong in the truth that is with you. I think it right, for such a time 
as I am in this tent, to rouse you by way of reminder, since I know that the 
putting off of my tent will be soon, as our lord Jesus Christ made clear to 
me. And I will see to it that after my departure you are able always to recall 
these things. (2 Pet. 1:12-15) 


Early Christian writers, like their ancient Israelite spiritual forebears and their 
Jewish contemporaries, sometimes wrote deathbed exhortations from their 
own founding fathers, who for Christians were the apostles.” (Interestingly, 
however, early Christian testaments are actually very few, perhaps because they 
were effectively supplanted as a genre by the martyr acta.) Most pertinent to 
the case of 2 Peter is the testament of Paul in 2 Timothy. The Paul of 2 Timothy 
writes, “I am already being poured out as a libation; the time of my departure 
has come. I have fought the good fight, I have finished the race, I have guarded 
the faith. Finally there is stored away for me the crown of righteousness, which 
the lord, the righteous judge, will reward me on that day” (2 Tim. 4:6-8).*° As 
2 Timothy does for Paul, so 2 Peter allows Peter to take stock of his apostolic 
legacy and to give a last warning to the faithful about the false teachers who 
will come after he is gone (see also the Epistle of Peter to James in this respect). 
It is not impossible that, as Markus Bockmuehl has recently suggested, 2 Peter 


38. Mark D. Mathews (“The Genre of 2 Peter: A Comparison with Early Jewish and Chris- 
tian Testaments,’ BBR 21 [2011]: 55-68) rightly notes that 2 Peter lacks certain textbook features 
of ancient testaments (е.р., narrative frame, deathbed scene). But it does have the final exhor- 
tation (albeit transposed into epistolary format), which is the decisive point of commonality. 

39. But not only the apostles. In some instances, early Christian writers adopt ancient Is- 
raelite worthies as their founding fathers. The upshot is that some apparently Jewish pseudepig- 
rapha are actually probably Christian pseudepigrapha (see James R. Davila, The Provenance of 
the Pseudepigrapha: Jewish, Christian, or Other? JSJSup 105 [Leiden: Brill, 2005], pp. 74-119). 

40. On 2 Timothy as a testament of Paul, see Raymond F. Collins, I and II Timothy and 
Titus: A Commentary, NTL (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2002), pp. 181-85. 
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can perhaps be traced back, as 1 Peter is on Elliott’s account, to Petrine circles, 
who took it upon themselves to pass on their version of Petrinism in letter 
form.* But on this question one can only speculate, since 2 Peter yields not 
even the few meager hints of provenance, audience, and date that its prede- 
cessor 1 Peter does. Indeed, by its very refusal to name any place or any time, 
2 Peter positions itself as an address to all places and all times. 


Conclusion 


So, to return to the question with which we began: Why are there some Petrine 
epistles rather than none? If not for the late-first-century catholic writer who 
penned 1 Peter to relay an exhortation from the martyred apostle, there might 
be no Petrine epistles. Very probably 2 Peter would not have been written, 
since it justifies itself on the precedent established by 1 Peter (2 Pet. 3:1) and 
adds to the literary record surrounding the apostle a deathbed testament 
(2 Pet. 1:12-15), as 2 Timothy does for Paul (2 Tim. 4:6-8). It is conceivable 
that the Epistle of Peter to James and the Epistle of Peter to Philip might have 
been written even if 1 Peter and 2 Peter never had been. Neither of the letters 
to individuals gives any clear indication that it knows either of the general 
letters. Their perfunctory literary purposes in their respective texts (the former 
a collection of homilies, the latter a dialogue with Jesus) might be sufficient 
to account for their composition, although we cannot exclude the possibility 
that they, too, were inspired by the precedent set by 1 Peter. Either way, a close 
examination of the primary sources demonstrates that there was nothing in- 
evitable about the production of this small corpus of Petrine letters. Peter was 
otherwise remembered in antiquity almost exclusively as a disciple, a preacher, 
and a church leader, not a letter writer. Other disciples in the same situation 
(e.g., Thomas, Philip, Andrew) attracted pseudonymous gospels and acts, but 
not epistles. The Petrine epistles are therefore an anomaly in early Christian 
literature, a happy accident. 


41. See Markus Bockmuehl, The Remembered Peter in Ancient Reception and Modern 
Debate, WUNT 1/262 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), p. 26: "It remains in my view perfectly 
plausible that the author [of 2 Peter] issues such encouragement on the basis of first-hand 
acquaintance with the apostle and his circle? 

42. So rightly Ernst Küsemann ("An Apologia for Primitive Christian Eschatology in 
Essays оп New Testament Themes, trans. W. J. Montague, SBT 41 [Naperville, Il.: Allenson, 
1964], pp. 169-95), who, however, harbored a dogmatic hostility to the theology of 2 Peter. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Images of Peter in the Apostolic Fathers 


Todd D. Still 


Throughout my academic writing career, I have robbed Peter (and most every 
other New Testament character and writer for that matter) to pay Paul. In 
this paper, however, I would like to begin to pay back Peter, even as I begin 
to incline my mind toward things Petrine in preparation for the writing of 
a commentary on 1 Peter." In this essay I will consider the figure of Peter in 
the Apostolic Fathers. This topic is of inherent to Petrine scholars; moreover, 
I have been working of late in the Apostolic Fathers.” We all have to begin 
somewhere, I gather, in our quest for the “historical Peter.” 

In his recently published volumes on Peter, Markus Bockmuehl has noted, 
“The primary-source material at our disposal [for the study of Peter as a his- 
torical and historic figure] is woefully thin”? What is true of the record іп 
general is no less the case with the collection of documents we know as the 
Apostolic Fathers in particular. Be that as it may, in this essay I will note and 
comment on nine passages in this corpus where Peter (or in one instance, 
Cephas) appears.* Although my treatment of these texts will be necessarily 


1, This commentary on 1 Peter will appear in due course in the socio-rhetorical commen- 
tary series published by Eerdmans. 

2. Todd D. Still and David E. Wilhite, eds., The Apostolic Fathers and Paul, Pauline and 
Patristic Scholars in Debate 2 (London: T&T Clark, forthcoming). 

3. So Markus Bockmuehl, The Remembered Peter in Ancient Reception and Modern De- 
bate, WUNT 1/262 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), p. 3. See similarly, Markus Bockmuehl, 
Simon Peter in Scripture and Memory: The New Testament Apostle in the Early Church (Grand 
Rapids: Baker Academic, 2012), p. 3. 

4. These texts are as follows: 1 Clem. 5.1-4; 47.1-3; 2 Clem. 5.1-4; Ignatius Smyrn. 3; Rom. 4.3; 
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brief, this study will offer a valuable glimpse into how Peter was being per- 
ceived and presented by certain Christian writers and leaders from the late 
first through the mid-second century CE, a timeframe sometimes referred to 
as the “postapostolic period? 


First Clement 51-4; 47.1-3 


The first text to consider is 1 Clement 5.1-4. In this protracted, deliberative letter 
(see 58.2), seemingly composed near the end of the first century се, Christian 
leaders in Rome through a certain Clement write to the Corinthian church 
vith a view to calling the fractious fellowship there to “peace and concord” 
‚eiprivng Kal ópovoíac, 63.2). In so doing, the Roman Christians enjoin the 
Corinthian assembly to embrace humble unity and to eschew divisive jealousy. 

Near the beginning of the letter, the author denounces the deleterious 
effects of jealousy. After decrying “unrighteous and ungodly jealousy” (3.4), 
in chapter 4 Clement cites seven illustrations that he culls from biblical his- 
tory. Then, in chapters 5-6, he addresses contemporary casualties of “jealousy 
and envy” ((nAov Kai фӨбуоу, 3.2). In chapter 5 in particular, he names Peter 
and Paul. Depicting them as “athletic contenders,” “noble examples,’ and “the 
greatest and most upright pillars; Clement admonishes Roman and Corin- 
thian believers to “set before [their] eyes the good apostles” (5.1-3). 

With respect to Peter in particular, who notably and understandably 
(given the audience, a Pauline church) gets rather less press than Paul, 1 Clem- 
ent indicates that Peter bore up under not just one or two hardships, but many 
trials. In keeping with the holy life he led and the holy way he trod (6.1), 
"having borne witness [џарторђоас̧] [Peter] entered into the appointed place 
of glory" (5.4). Here the literary context makes clear that Peter bore witness 
not only with his lips but also with his very life (see also 5.2, 7). In seeking to 
impress upon the Corinthians, then, that “jealousy and strife” ((ñÀov Kai Epic, 
6.4) can reduce individuals, couples, cities, and even nations to ruin, Clem- 
ent appeals to two prominent and recent examples — Peter and Paul. In the 
process, he extols Peter, whom he pairs with Paul, as an exemplar, an athlete, 
a pillar, an apostle, and a steadfast sufferer, indeed a martyr. 


and Papias 2; 3.15; 5; 12.1 (as numbered in Bart D. Ehrman, ed. and trans., The Apostolic Fathers, 
vol. 2, LCL 25 [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2003]). 

5. So, е.р., Michael W. Holmes, ed. and trans., The Apostolic Fathers in English, 3rd ed. 
(Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2006), p. 17. 
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Later in the letter, Peter appears again (this time as “Cephas” [Кпфа, 47.31) 
alongside the “blessed apostle Paul” (tod ракаріоо MavAov тоб ånootóňov, 
47.1). In admonishing the Corinthians to take up (AvaAäßere, 47.1) Paul's 
letter now known as 1 Corinthians lest they continue to be rent asunder by 
“partisanship” (npóokAuotc, 47.2), Clement recalls the earlier, and to his mind 
less egregious, congregational division over “reputable apostles” (anootöAoıg 
HELaptupnpEévotc, 47.4) (i.e., Paul and Peter) and “a man approved by them" 
(i.e., Apollos) (see Paul’s comments in 1 Cor. 1:12). As we will see, the Apostolic 
Fathers regularly refer to “Peter!” This, however, is the only occasion within 
the collection where Peter, in keeping with Pauline parlance, is called by his 
Aramaic nickname Cephas.” 


Second Clement 5.1-4 


In the anonymous homily known as 2 Clement, Peter makes a cameo appear- 
ance in chapter 5. To buttress an admonition set forth in 5.1 to “do the will 
of the one who called us and not fear departing from the world,’ in 5.2 the 
presbyter appeals to a saying of Jesus closely akin to both Matthew 10:16 and 
Luke 10:3: “You will be like sheep in the midst of wolves.” This generates an 
otherwise unknown question from Peter: “What if the wolves rip apart the 
sheep?” (5.3). In a response to Peter partially paralleled in Matthew 10:28 and 
Luke 12:4-5, Jesus reasons that even as dead sheep should no longer fear wolves, 
his followers (the “you” is plural) ought not “fear those who kill you and then 
can do nothing more to you.” Rather, they should “fear the one who, after you 
die, has the power to cast your body and soul into the hell of fire” (2 Clem. 5.4). 

The author proceeds to encourage believers to recognize that, whereas 
their stay in the flesh is “brief and short-lived? Christ’s promise of “rest in 
the coming kingdom and eternal life” is “great and astounding” (5.5). There- 
fore, they should conduct themselves “in a holy and upright way” and jettison 
“worldly affairs foreign to [them]” (5.6). 

Although it would be imprudent to read too much into this truncated 
dialogue between Jesus and Peter in 2 Clement, we may reasonably posit that 
this passage presumes that the sermons recipients will readily recognize Peter 


6. So also 1 Clem. 5.3; Ignatius Rom. 4.3; Papias 2; 5; 12.1. 

7. In contrast with the Apostolic Fathers, Paul employs “Cephas” in 1 Cor. 1:12; 3:22; 9:5; 
15:5; Gal. 1:18; 2:9, 11, 14 (cf. John 1:42) and “Peter” only in Gal. 2:7-8. On the use of “Cephas” and 
“Peter” in Paul, see now, e.g., Martinus C. de Boer, Galatians: A Commentary, NTL (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox, 2011), pp. 119-21. 
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as one of Jesus’ principal followers, if not as the leading spokesperson for the 
apostolic band. It is also possible that this purported exchange prompted recip- 
ients of 2 Clement to remember Peter as a pastoral shepherd and an apostolic 
martyr (see esp. John 21:15-19; cf. 1 Pet. 5:1-4). 


Ignatius, To the Smyrnaeans 3; To the Romans, 4.3 


An early gospel tradition regarding Jesus’ bodily resurrection to which Ignatius 
appeals in his letter to the Smyrnaeans also portrays Peter as a pivotal leader 
among Jesus’ followers. In the course of insisting on Jesus’ resurrection and 
countering “unbelievers” who maintain that Jesus Christ “suffered only in ap- 
pearance” (2), Ignatius declares, “For I know and believe that [Jesus] was in 
the flesh even after the resurrection” (3.1). The Antiochene bishop then reports 
in terms akin to Luke 24:39 that Jesus came to those with Peter (npög тойс 
тері Пётроу) and said, “Reach out, touch me and see that I am not a bodiless 
daimonion” (3.2). 

The bishop, bound and en route to martyrdom, continues his account of 
this encounter of Peter and his companions with the risen Jesus by reporting 
that they “touched him and believed” and that the Lord “ate and drank with 
them as a fleshly being” (3.2-3). “Having been intermixed [or closely united] 
with his flesh and blood,’ Ignatius maintains, “they also despised death, for 
they were found to be above death” (3.2). 

Taken together, this passage in Ignatius’s letter to the church in Smyrna re- 
calls and represents Peter as the leader of the disciples and as an eyewitness of 
and believer in the resurrected Jesus. It also strongly suggests that for Ignatius 
“the memory of Peter, quite possibly as an apostolic martyr (‘despising even 
death’), underpins the apostolic gospel and guards it from misinterpretation.”* 
The only other text in the middle recension of Ignatius’s letters that mentions 
Peter is To the Romans 4.3.7 In writing to the church in Rome prior to his 
arrival, Ignatius implores Roman believers not to intervene in his impending 
martyrdom. Instead, he enjoins them to “petition Christ on [his] behalf that 
[he] might be found a sacrifice through these instruments of God [i.e., the 
wild beasts]” (4.2). In offering them instruction, however, Ignatius does not 


8. So Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, pp. 47-48. 

9. As Bockmuchl (Simon Peter, p. 48 n. 16) notes, the longer recension of Ignatius’ letters 
has a fair bit more to say about Peter. See, e.g., pseudo-Ignatius, Trall. 7.4; Magn. 10.2; Tars. 
3.3; and Letter to Mary 4.1. 
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place himself on a par with Peter and Paul. Instead, he regards their status as . 
apostles and their teaching ministry (in Rome?) to be categorically different 
from his own (4.3). 


Papias 2; 3.15; 5; 12.1 


Having examined, albeit briefly, five relevant texts from 1 Clement, 2 Clement, 
and Ignatius, we are now in a position to consider four fragments from Papias 
that are pertinent to this study of Peter. Unfortunately, the writings of Papias, 
bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia in the early to mid-second century CE, do not 
survive independently. Later church fathers do, however, occasionally cite Pa- 
pias. For our part, we will note two Papian passages in Eusebiuss Ecclesiastical 
History, one іп Jerome's Lives of Illustrious Men, and one in Philip of Sides 
Ecclesiastical History. Given space constraints, I will not seek to reconstruct 
the respective literary contexts in which these Papian quotations appear. Even 
if Eusebius was accurate in describing Papias as a *man of exceedingly small 
intelligence" (H.E. 3.39.3), his various and sundry remarks regarding Peter aid 
our investigative process. 

In Papias 2 (= Eusebius, H.E. 2.15.1), Peter is presented as a divinely in- 
spired and illuminating teacher of the gospel.'? So gifted was he that those he 
taught wanted to hear more. Therefore, we are told that unspecified Petrine 
auditors prevailed upon Mark, a follower of Peter (акбАообоу бута ПЕтроу), 
to "leave behind a written record of the teaching that had been given to them 
orally [by Peter]? Having learned of this development through the Spirit's 
revelation, the apostle Peter is said to have been delighted by his audiences 
eagerness and to have authorized the reading of Mark’s Gospel in the churches. 
Eusebius also reports that Papias indicates that Peter mentions Mark in his first 
letter (1 Pet. 5:13), which Papias maintains was written in Rome. 

Although this fragment is marked by anachronism and stands at some re- 
move from the historical fisherman from Bethsaida, it is teeming with putative 
recollections and claims regarding Peter. According to Papias 2, the apostle 
Peter was an illuminating teacher/preacher who was accompanied and aided 
by one Mark, who in turn responded to the demands of Peter's listeners and 


10. The Papias fragments are given in the Apostolic Fathers in the LCL (ed. and trans. 
Ehrman), 2:85-119. I employ the fragment numbers that Ehrman uses. For differences in con- 
tents and numbering of the fragments of Papias, see the useful chart in Holmes, Apostolic 
Fathers, p. 307. 
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wrote a Gospel based on Peter's oral instruction. What is more, this literary 
snippet states that Mark was in Rome when Peter wrote his first letter. 

With further regard to Mark’s connection with Peter and Peter with Marks 
Gospel, Papias 3.15 (= Eusebius, H.E. 3.39.15) reports that Mark served as a 
ёрцтуғотс̧ and companion of Peter (who is portrayed here as an adaptive 
teacher). Given Helen Воп45 contribution to this volume, it is unnecessary to 
linger here. I would like to note in passing, however, that Eusebius also reports 
that Papias “made use of the testimonies (шарторісіс) found in . . . the epistle 
of Peter” (Papias 3.17 = Eusebius, H.E. 3.39.17). 

We may deal even more rapidly with Papias 5 and 12.1 respectively. For 
our purposes, the importance of Papias 5 (= Jerome, Vir. ill. 18) is its pairing 
of Andrew with Peter. To the best of my knowledge, this is the only passage 
in the Apostolic Fathers that mentions Andrew. In so doing, it places Andrew 
prior to Peter as in John 1:40, 44. Since he does not explicitly say so, it may 
well be that Papias assumed his readers would know that Andrew and Peter 
were brothers. Finally, Papias 12.1 (in Philip of Side, H.E.) refers to Peter as an 
“apostle” and pairs him with John, as does Acts 3-4. 


Conclusions 


Taken together, a rather full portrait of Peter emerges from the pages of the Ap- 
ostolic Fathers. Not only is the so-called underestimated apostle" repeatedly 
portrayed as a “good and faithful” apostle (1 Clem. 5.3; Ignatius, Rom. 4.3; Pa- 
pias 2; 5; 12), but he is also depicted as an “athletic contender; “noble example,” 
“upright pillar,’ and “steadfast witness” (1 Clem. 5.1-4; 2 Clem. 5.1-4; note, too, 
Ignatius, Smyrn. 3.2). Additionally, “Cephas” (1 Clem. 47.3) is remembered in 
this corpus of writings as the spokesman for and leading representative of the 
disciples (so 2 Clem. 5.3; Ignatius, Smyrn. 3.2), an eyewitness of Jesus’ bodily 
resurrection (Ignatius, Smyrn. 3), teacher of the (Roman) church (Ignatius, 
Rom. 4.3; Papias 2; 3.15), mentor of Mark (Papias 2; 3.15), wellspring of the Gos- 
pel of Mark (Papias 2; 3.15), letter writer (Papias 2; 3.17; cf. 1 Pet. 1:1; 2 Pet. 1:1; 
3:1), Spirit-illumined guide (Papias 2), and authority for the church(es) (Papias 
2; 5), whom the Apostolic Fathers pair with Paul (1 Clem. 5.1-7; Ignatius, Rom. 
4.3), Andrew (Papias 5), and John (Papias 12.1). 

Despite this impressive array of attributes, there are other facets of the 


11. Thus Martin Hengel, Saint Peter: The Underestimated Apostle, trans. Thomas Trapp 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010). 
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New Testament Peter that do not appear in the Apostolic Fathers. Among 
these, one might note that the images of Peter as "rock" (Matt. 16:18), "keeper 
of the keys" (Matt. 16:19), “elder” (1 Pet. 5:1), “missioner” (e.g., Acts 9:32; 10:45; 
1 Cor. 9:5; Gal. 2:7-8), “miracle worker" (e.g., Acts 31-10; 5:15; 9:40), “fisher” 
(Mark 1:16; Matt. 4:18), “shepherd” (John 21:15-17; cf. 1 Pet. 5:1-4), and “denier” 
(e.g., Luke 22:34) are absent from the collection. Frankly, I find the omission of 
these roles (minus “denier”) rather surprising, as I do the fact that Peter does 
not feature even more fully than he does in the Apostolic Fathers. But I find it 
no less surprising that scholars of early Christian studies have seldom exam- 
ined the various ways these particular early Christian writers portray Peter. 

It is sometimes suggested that the apostle Paul is well described as a 
“round character,’ a term coined by E. M. Forster to depict a complex, multi- 
dimensional individual within a story. If nothing else, this short study has 
shown that the Peter of the Apostolic Fathers is no “flat” monodimensional 
character himself. Indeed, so round is he that it is challenging to get one's mind 
around how pivotal a figure he seemingly was for numerous Christians living 
in the postapostolic period. Peter served as a paragon of, and paradigm for, 
the faith they had come to embrace. What was true for some believers then is 
still true for other Christ followers now, albeit at some remove in time from 
the Apostolic Fathers. 


12. So, e.g., John В. Polhill, Paul and His Letters (Nashville: Broadman & Holman, 1999), 
p. 440. See E. M. Forster, Aspects of the Novel (London: Edward Arnold, 1927). 
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Peter in Pauls Churches: The Early Reception of Peter in 
1 Clement and in Polycarps Philippians 


Paul A. Hartog 


At first glance, the topic of the reception of Peter within 1 Clement and Poly- 
carps Epistle to the Philippians may seem ill-advised, as Peter is never actually 
mentioned in Polycarps Philippians. In addition, the name Peter is found only 
once іп 1 Clement, although the name Cephas appears once as well. One men- 
tion of “Peter” and another mention of “Cephas” may not seem to merit the 
proposed study of these two letters. Nevertheless, the combined evidence of 
1 Clement and Polycarps Philippians demonstrates that the early reception of 
Peter goes beyond the explicit references to Peter. Moreover, as one scratches 
under the surface, one discovers an interesting phenomenon. Within these 
two letters written to Pauline churches (in Corinth and Philippi), the imaging 
of Peter is framed within a more fundamental imaging of Paul. Readers may 
be familiar with the concept of a Russian matryoshka doll, in which carved, 
wooden figures fit within one another in descending order of size. The “ma- 
tryoshka principle” or “nested doll principle” serves as a fitting analogy to 
the reception of Peter nested within the overt reception of Paul as found in 
1 Clement and especially Polycarps Philippians. 

As an initial datum, one notes that Paul’s own letter to the Philippians 
never mentions Peter. But Paul’s correspondence with the Corinthians, like 
his letter to the Galatians, refers several times to Peter under the appellation of 
Cephas. First Corinthians 15:5 notes that the risen Christ appeared to Cephas 
and then to the Twelve. First Corinthians 9:5 mentions that Cephas took along 
his wife as he traveled. More importantly, for our present investigation, 1 Co- 
rinthians 1:12 and 3:22 highlight a Corinthian factionalism, centered on parties 
loyal to Paul, Apollos, and Cephas, and perhaps a “Christ” faction as well. 
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Among works now appearing among the “Apostolic Fathers” are letters 
written to the Pauline-founded faith communities in Corinth (1 Clement) and 
Philippi (Polycarps Philippians).' The explicit reference to Cephas in 1 Clement 
47 (a text not discussed in Markus Bockmuehl' recent Simon Peter in Scripture 
and Memory) may serve as an entry point. The passage states, 


Take up the epistle of the blessed Paul the apostle. What did he first write 
to you in the beginning of the gospel? Truly he wrote to you in the Spirit 
about himself and Cephas and Apollos, because even then you had split into 
factions. Yet that splitting into factions brought less sin upon you, for you 
were partisans of highly reputed apostles and of a man approved by them.” 


Several interpretive points are immediately evident: First, 1 Clement ap- 
provingly references “the epistle of the blessed Paul the apostle,” which (in this 
context) obviously refers to Paul’s letter now titled 1 Corinthians.* Andrew 
Gregory maintains, “Such clear testimony to 1 Corinthians means that this 
conclusion is secure, even without any significant verbatim parallels at this 
point Second, 1 Clement affirms that Paul wrote this epistle mvevpatik@c 
(“spiritually” or “in the Spirit”). Third, 1 Clement 47 alludes to 1 Corinthians 
1:12 and/or 3:22. Fourth, the purpose of the allusion is to discourage a resur- 
facing factionalism. Fifth, 1 Clement calls both Paul and Cephas (or Peter) 


“reputed apostles,” and labels Apollos as “а man approved by them: 


1. On the Pauline founding of the churches, see 1 Clem. 47.2 and Polycarp, Phil. 11.3. 

2. Markus Bockmuehl, Simon Peter in Scripture and Memory (Grand Rapids: Baker Aca- 
demic, 2012); cf. Markus Bockmuehl, The Remembered Peter in Ancient Reception and Modern 
Debate, WUNT 1/262 (Tiibingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010). Perhaps the passage was overlooked 
because of its use of “Cephas” rather than “Peter.” 

3. English translations of the Apostolic Fathers come from Michael W. Holmes, The Apostolic 
Fathers: Greek Texts and English Translations, 3rd ed. (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2007). 

4. Andrew Gregory surmises that the author of 1 Clement knew 1 Corinthians because 
“there were ongoing relationships between the churches in the imperial capital and in one of 
its major colonies.” Andrew F. Gregory, “1 Clement and the Writings That Later Formed the 
New Testament,” in The Reception of the New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, ed. Andrew Е 
Gregory and Christopher M. Tuckett (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), pp. 129-57, here 
р. 157. See also Horacio E. Lona, “ Petrus іп Rom’ und der Erste Clemensbrieß” in Petrus und 
Paulus in Rom, ed. Stefan Heid (Freiburg: Herder, 2011), pp. 221-46. 

5. Gregory, “1 Clement and the Writings,” p. 144. See also Oxford Society of Historical 
Theology, The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers (Oxford: Clarendon, 1905), pp. 40-41. 

6. See Otto Knoch, “Im Namen des Petrus und Paulus: Der Brief des Clemens Romanus 
und die Eigenart des römischen Christentums,” in Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen Welt 
2.27.1, ed. Wolfgang Haase (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1992), pp. 3-54. 
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The “apostles” (without the naming of specific examples) appear as a 
group in 1 Clement 42 and 44: “The apostles received the gospel for us from 
the Lord Jesus Christ; Jesus the Christ was sent forth from God. So then Christ 
is from God, and the apostles are from Christ” (42.1-2). “Our apostles likewise 
knew, through our Lord Jesus Christ, that there would be strife over the bish- 
ops office. For this reason, therefore, having received complete foreknowledge, 
they appointed the leaders mentioned earlier and afterwards they gave the 
offices a permanent character” (44.1-2). These two passages do not mention 
Peter or Paul specifically, but they do project a general apostolic image in three 
specific ways: The apostles received their commission from Jesus Christ, they 
appointed church leaders, and they foresaw that there would be strife over 
ecclesiastical leadership. 

A spirit of dissension had resurfaced in the Corinthian church. After gath- 
ering examples of jealousy from the Hebrew Scriptures, 1 Clement 5 exclaims, 


Let us consider the noble examples that belong to our own generation. 
Because of jealousy and envy the greatest and most righteous pillars were 
persecuted and fought to the death. Let us set before our eyes the good 
apostles. There was Peter, who because of unrighteous jealousy endured 
not one or two but many trials, and thus having given his testimony went 
to his appointed place of glory. 


Echoing the language of Galatians, 1 Clement describes these “good apostles” 
as “righteous pillars” (cf. the reputed “pillars” of James, Cephas, and John in 
Gal. 2:7-9).? 1 Clement 5 affirms that the apostles were persecuted and eventu- 
ally executed due to jealousy and envy, which fits the argument of the wider 
context and the epistle as a whole. The text then highlights Peter’s endurance 
of suffering and states that he “went to his appointed place of glory: 

The material immediately following in 1 Clement 5.5 continues with a sim- 
ilar description of Paul: 


7. See also Boudewijn Dehandschutter, “Some Notes on 1 Clement 5,4-7; in Fructus Cen- 
tesimus, ed. A. A. R. Bastiansen, A. Hilhorst, and C. H. Kneepkens, Instrumenta Patristica 19 
(Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1989), pp. 83-89; Helmut Löhr, “Zur Paulus-Notiz in 1 Clem 5,5-7; in Das 
Ende des Paulus: Historische, theologische, und literaturgeschichtliche Aspekte, ed. Friedrich 
Wilhelm Horn (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2001), pp. 197-213. 

8. See Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, pp. 108-11; Morton Smith, “The Report about Peter in 
I Clement V:4,” NTS 7 (1960): 86-88. Smith argued that everything 1 Clement says about Peter 
comes from Acts. Contrast Stanislas Giet, “Le témoignage de Clément de Rome, I: sur la venue 
a Rome de saint Pierre,’ RevScRel 29 (1955): 123-36. 
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Because of jealousy and strife Paul showed the way to the prize for endur- 
ance. After he had been seven times in chains, had been driven into exile, 
had been stoned, and had preached in the east and in the west, he won 
the genuine glory for his faith, having taught righteousness to the whole 
world and having reached the farthest limits of the west. Finally, when 
he had given his testimony before the rulers, he thus departed from the 
world and went to the holy place, having become an outstanding example 
of endurance. 


In a continuation of the topic of jealousy, the text highlights Paul’s teach- 
ing of ókatocóvn (“righteousness”) and his personal dronovrj (“endurance”), 
which appears twice? The passage emphasizes Paul's experience of persecu- 
tion in a manner that goes beyond the materials of 2 Corinthians 11:22-28, by 
the enumeration of seven imprisonments and by the notoriously puzzling 
reference to the “farthest limits of the west” As encouragement, 1 Clement 
stresses Paul's reception of “the prize" and “genuine glory" as he went to “the 
holy place” Clearly, Paul is paralleled with Peter as one who suffered at jealous 
hands and who received his appointed reward. In fact, the two passages in 
1 Clement that explicitly mention Peter by name (as “Peter” in chapter 5 and as 
“Cephas” in chapter 47) are also the only two passages that explicitly mention 
Paul by name.'? The author self-consciously writes to the Pauline-founded 
church at Corinth, and he openly employs Paul's own Corinthian correspon- 
dence in his appeals (1 Clement 47)."! 

By contrast, as mentioned in my introductory remarks, Polycarps Philip- 
pians (hereafter Philippians) never directly mentions Peter (or "Cephas"). Mul- 
tiple similarities, however, parallel 1 Clement 5 with Philippians 9, which states: 


I urge all of you, therefore, to obey the teaching about righteousness and to 
exercise unlimited endurance, like that which you saw with your own eyes 


9. See Andreas Lindemann, “Paul's Influence on ‘Clement’ and Ignatius,’ in Trajectories 
through the New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers, ed. Andrew F. Gregory and Christo- 
pher M. Tuckett (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), pp. 9-24, here pp. 10-12. 

10. Thomas Herron used these materials in the development of his minority view that 
1 Clement should be dated to around 7o. See Thomas J. Herron, Clement and the Early Churcli 
of Rome: On the Dating of Clements First Epistle to the Corinthians (Steubenville: Emmaus 
Road, 2010), pp. 82-83. 

11, On Paul being more important than Peter in 1 Clem. 5, see Lindemann, "Paul's In- 
fluence,” p. 10; contra Karlmann Beyschlag, Clemens Romanus und der Frühkatholizismus: 
Untersuchungen zu I Clemens 1-7, BHT (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1966), p. 280. 
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not only in the blessed Ignatius and Zosimus and Rufus but also in others 
from your congregation and in Paul himself and the rest of the apostles. Be 
assured that all these did not run in vain but with faith and righteousness, 
and that they are now in the place due them with the Lord, with whom they 
also suffered. For they did not love the present world but the one who died 
on our behalf and was raised by God for our sakes. 


These similarities are heightened by 1 Clement’s influence elsewhere on 
Polycarps epistle.'” В. Н. Streeter believed that Polycarp knew 1 Clement al- 
most “by heart,’ adding that Philippians was “more influenced by the language 
of Clement than by any book of the New Testament, except perhaps 1 Peter 
Nevertheless, one must caution against overstatement. Kenneth Berding has 
recently reassessed Polycarps use of 1 Clement and has reached a more tem- 
pered conclusion: “Polycarp knew and used 1 Clement, but his familiarity with 
this early Christian document should not be exaggerated: 

In both 1 Clement 5 and Philippians 9, the apostles serve as paradeigmata 
(“models”) to follow, in view of their personal endurance in suffering. The 
specific similarities between 1 Clement 5 and Philippians 9 include (1) the re- 
appearance of “righteousness” (twice); (2) the reappearance of “endurance”; 
(3) the similar references to events appearing before the “eyes” of the recipi- 
ents; (4) the apostolic reputation of "faith"; (5) similar references to the “ap- 
pointed place of glory” and “the holy place” (1 Clement) and “the place due 
them with the Lord” (Philippians);'* and (6) somewhat similar otherworldly 


12. See Johannes B. Bauer, Die Polykarpbriefe, Kommentar zu den Apostolischen Vatern 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1995), pp. 28-30. 
13. B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (London: Macmillan, 1924), p. 528; Streeter, The Prim- 
itive Church (London: Macmillan, 1929), p. 159. Cf. Otto Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirch- 
lichen Literatur, 2nd ed. (Freiburg: Herder, 1913), 1:166. 
14. Kenneth Berding, "Polycarps Use of 1 Clement: An Assumption Reconsidered,” JECS 
19 (2011): 127-39, here p. 139. Berding’s monograph lists three “probable” dependences of Poly- 
carp, Philippians on 1 Clement and seven “possible” dependences. Kenneth Berding, Polycarp 
and Paul, Supplements to Vigiliae Christianae 62 (Leiden: Brill, 2002), p. 202. Holmes’ ap- 
paratus cites four of these ten parallels and adds a parallel between Polycarp, Phil. 4.3, and 
1 Clem. 21.3 (Holmes, Apostolic Fathers, pp. 280-97). With this addition, one might speak of 
a small cluster of reminiscences of 1 Clement in Polycarp Phil. 4.2-3 (as noted in Berding, 
Polycarp and Paul, pp. 151-53). 
15. This fact may help explain the seeming contradiction between Polycarp, Phil. 9 and 13. 
See Paul Hartog, Polycarp and the New Testament, WUNT 134 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2002), 
pp- 161-65; Paul Hartog, Polycarps Epistle to the Philippians and the Martyrdom of Polycarp, 
Oxford Apostolic Fathers (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2013), pp. 37-40. 

16. 1 Clement s also references “genuine glory” and “the prize? 
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sentiments (although using different vocabulary), as Paul "departed from the 
world [&raAAay tod kóopov]” in 1 Clement 5.7, and the martyrs did not “love 
the present world [od tov убу riyanınoav aidva]” in Philippians 9.1. William 
Schoedel noted such parallels and maintained that Peter is the implied "leader 
of the ‘rest of the apostles’” in Philippians 9." 

Of course, differences between 1 Clement 5 and Philippians 9 are also ev- 
ident: (1) Polycarp adds kerygmatic material about "the one who died on our 
behalf and was raised by God for our sakes" (Phil. 9.2); (2) Polycarp empha- 
sizes the sufferings of later contemporaries, such as Ignatius, Zosimus, Rufus, 
and other Philippians (Phil. 9.1); (3) 1 Clement is more explicit in its nomencla- 
ture about the various examples serving as brodetypata (“patterns”) and Paul 
being a bnoypanuöc (*model/example") (1 Clem. 5.1, 6); and (4) Polycarp does 
not explicitly mention "Peter" (although he is undoubtedly included among 
“the rest of the apostles”) (Phil. 9.1). Andreas Lindemann, for instance, found 
it striking that Peter is not mentioned by name in Philippians 9.1, although 
similar materials in 1 Clement 5.3-7 (as well as Ignatius, Rom. 4.3) mention 
Peter along with Paul. 

Taras Khomych’s recent study of the diverse notions of “apostolicity” in 
the Apostolic Fathers does not examine Philippians.'? The "apostolic"/"apostle" 
word group appears only twice in Philippians (in 6.3 and 9.1). In Philippians 6.3, 
as in 1 Clement 42, the apostles received or preached the gospel. In Philippians 
9.1, as in 1 Clement 5 (see above), the apostles suffered persecution with “en- 
durance.” Yet the tenor of Philippians portrays Polycarp (in his authorial role) 


17. William R. Schoedel, Polycarp, Martyrdom of Polycarp, Fragments of Papias, The Ap- 
ostolic Fathers 5 (London: Nelson, 1967), p. 29. 

18. Andreas Lindemann, Paulus im ältesten Christentum, BHT 58 (Tübingen: Mohr Sie- 
beck, 1979), p. 89. Holmes discusses Ignatius, Eph. 12 (Paul); 1 Clem. 5.5-7 (Paul); 471 (Paul); 
Ignatius, Eph. 12.2 (Paul); Smyrn. 3.2 (Peter); Rom. 4.3 (Peter and Paul): "In light of these par- 
allels, in letters that Polycarp used as sources for his own letter, much of what Polycarp says 
about Paul appears rather derivative and conventional, even stereotyped" (Michael W. Holmes, 
“Paul and Polycarp;' in Paul and the Second Century, ed. Michael F. Bird and Joseph R. Dodson, 
LNTS 412 [London: T&T Clark, 2011], pp. 57-69, here p. 65). Perhaps, however, Polycarps use 
of the figure of Paul does not reflect literary dependence on texts such as 1 Clement and the 
Ignatian letters, but rather a general respect for Paul in the circles represented by Polycarp 
and the recipients. 

19. Taras Khomych, “Diversity of the Notion of Apostolicity in the Writings of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers,” in Heiligkeit und Apostolizität der Kirche, ed. Franz Mali, Theresia Hainthaler, 
and Gregor Emmenegger (Innsbruck: Tyrolia, 2010), pp. 63-81. Khomych examined the Di- 
dache, 1 Clement, the Ignatian correspondence, and the Shepherd of Hermas, and he highlighted 
the “complex picture” of the “differences between the individual views of apostolicity and 
apostolic authority” (Khomych, "Diversity; pp. 69, 81). 
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as faithful to apostolic traditions, or as Hans Lohmann notes, as a “guardian 
of apostolic tradition??? 

Paul is the only apostle explicitly referenced throughout Polycarp’s epistle 
(3.25 9.1; 11.2; 11.3). Having examined Philippians 9.1, I turn now to the re- 
maining three passages. In Philippians 3.2, Polycarp explains, 


For neither I nor anyone like me can keep pace with the wisdom of the 
blessed and glorious Paul. When he was with you in the presence of the 
people of that time, he accurately and reliably taught the word concerning 
the truth. And when he was absent he wrote you letters; if you study them 
carefully, you will be able to build yourselves up in the faith that has been 
given to you. 


Chapter 11 addresses the avarice of Valens, a fallen elder, and explicitly men- 
tions Paul twice:** “Or do we not know that the saints will judge the world, as 
Paul teaches? But I have not observed or heard of any such thing among you, 
in whose midst the blessed Paul labored, and who are praised in the beginning 
of his letter" Thus, within Polycarps epistle, Paul is apostolically imaged as a 
blessed and glorious martyr, as a teacher of truth and righteousness, as a letter 
writer, and as a church planter. 

Furthermore, Polycarps counsel is filled with Pauline quotations and al- 


x « 


lusions. For example, in Berding’s perspective, besides Polycarps “almost 
certain” knowledge of Paul’s epistle to the Philippians, the following qualify as 


20. Hans Lohmann, Drohung und Verheißung, Beihefte zur Zeitschrift für die neutesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der älteren Kirche 55 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1989), p. 178. 
21. Some have theorized that the Latin translator added sicut Paulus docet into the text. 
See Edouard Massaux, The Influence of the Gospel of Saint Matthew on Christian Literature 
before Saint Irenaeus, ed. Arthur J. Bellinzoni, New Gospel Studies 5/2 (Macon, Ga.: Mercer 
University Press, 1990), 2:3; Lindemann, Paulus im ältesten Christentum, pp. 90 n. 113, 228. 
Berding responds, “If one takes away the sicut Paulus docet in 11.2, the appearance of Paul's 
name in the following verse is not as contextually smooth (though it cannot be said to be 
impossible)" (Berding, Polycarp and Paul, p. 111). Donald Hagner maintained that the Latin 
translator may have harmonized Polycarp, Phil. 11.2 to parallel with 1 Cor. 6:2 (Donald A. 
Hagner, The Use of the Old and New Testaments in Clement of Rome, Nov [Sup 34 (Leiden: Brill, 
1973], P- 284 n. 3). Holmes argues, "The question as to whether this phrase (sicut Paulus docet) 
is an addition by the Latin translator is unimportant to the present discussion, inasmuch as it 
does not add anything additional to the portrait drawn by the other three mentions of Paul" 
(Holmes, "Paul and Polycarp,” p. 64 n. 28). 
22. Assuming the Latin faithfully represents the original Greek. 
23. David K. Rensberger, “As the Apostle Teaches: The Development of the Use of Paul's 
Letters in Second-Century Christianity" (Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 1981), p. 116. 
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“almost certain quotations” or “almost certain allusions”: the use of Romans 
14:10, 12, in Philippians 6.2; the use of 1 Corinthians 6:2 in Philippians 11.2; 
the use of 1 Corinthians 6:9-10 in Philippians 5.3; the use of 2 Corinthians 6:7 
in Philippians 4.1; the use of Galatians 6:7 in Philippians 5.1; the use of Ephe- 
sians 2:5, 8-9, in Philippians 1.3; the use of 1 Timothy 6:7, 10, in Philippians 4.1; 
and the use of 2 Timothy 4:10 in Philippians 9.2.24 If one appends Berding’s 
classifications of “possible” allusions, another twenty-five allusions to Pauline 
literature are added. Berding contrasts his own “middle approach” with the 
“thin” reading of Michael Holmes, my own tempered “thin” reading, and the 
"thick" readings of P. N. Harrison and Charles Hill.’ While some (like myself) 
may not agree with all of Berding’s conclusions, scholarship universally agrees 
that Philippians repeatedly draws from Pauline literature. 

On the other hand, Philippians is unmistakably influenced by 1 Peter as 
well, a fact already noted by Eusebius: “Polycarp, in his above-mentioned letter 
to the Philippians, which is still extant, has made some quotations from the 
first Epistle of Peter" (Eusebius, Н.Е. 4.14.9)."* Harrison gushed that Polycarp 
knew 1 Peter “intimately? and Massey Shepherd labeled 1 Peter as Polycarps 
“special favorite??? 

Berding classifies the following uses of 1 Peter within Philippians: An “al- 
most certain loose citation" of 1 Peter 1:8 and a probable allusion to 1 Peter 1:12 
in Philippians 1.3; a “probable allusion" to 1 Peter 1:13 and a “probable loose 
allusion” to 1 Peter 1:21 in Philippians 2.1; an “almost certain true citation” of 
1 Peter 3:9, a “probable allusion” to 1 Peter 1:13, and a “probable loose citation” 
of 1 Peter 1:21 in Philippians 2.1-2; a “probable loose citation" of 1 Peter 2:11 in 
Philippians 5.3; a “probable loose citation” of 1 Peter 4:7 in Philippians 7.2; an 


24. See Berding, Polycarp and Paul, pp. 199-201. The recurrence of introductory formu- 
las especially highlights the inclusion of Pauline materials. Cf. Hartog, Polycarp and the New 
Testament, pp. 177-79, 191, 195. 

25. Berding, “Polycarps Use, р. 131. 

26. English translation from Eusebius, The Ecclesiastical History, ed. Kirsopp Lake, LCL 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1965), 1:339. According to Boudewijn Dehand- 
schutter, Polycarps Philippians may be the only example of a usage of 1 Peter before the end 
of the second century: Boudewijn Dehandschutter, Polycarpiana: Collected Essays, ed. Johan 
Leemans, BETL 205 (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2007), p. 162 n. 38. Contrast Bock- 
muchl, Simon Peter, pp. 30, 106 n. 11. 

27. P. N. Harrison, Polycarps Two Epistles to the Philippians (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1936), p. 296; Massey Hamilton Shepherd, “The Letter of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, 
to the Philippians,” in Early Christian Fathers, ed. Cyril C. Richardson (New York: Collier, 1970), 
p. 125. Polycarp arguably accepted Petrine authorship of 1 Peter; but cf. John A. Lawson, Theo- 
logical and Historical Introduction to the Apostolic Fathers (New York: Macmillan, 1961), p. 159. 
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“almost certain loose citation” of 1 Peter 2:24, an “almost certain true citation’ 
of 1 Peter 2:22, a “probable allusion” to 1 Peter 2:21, and a “possible allusion” 
to 1 Peter 4:16 in Philippians 8.1-2; an “almost certain loose citation” of 1 Peter 
2:12, a “possible allusion” to 1 Peter 2:17 or 3:8, and a “possible loose citation” 
of 1 Peter 5:5 in Philippians 10.1-2.2° 

Berding claims that “Polycarp does not always cluster his references, as 
his use of 1 Peter illustrates,” and the Petrine references do not follow any 
"identifiable pattern” but rather are “sprinkled randomly throughout the let- 
ter”? Nevertheless, Berdings own monograph does note Petrine clustering.” 
Berdings statistical analysis reveals an ambiguous, small clustering of Petrine 
materials in Philippians 10; a more probable, small clustering of Petrine mate- 
rials in Philippians 2; and a distinct clustering of multiple Petrine materials in 
Philippians 8! In comparable fashion, Berding has demonstrated a “marked” 
tendency in Philippians “to cluster Pauline citations and allusions after each of 
the three references to the apostle” (in 3.2; 9.1; and 11.2-12.1).°? Other clusters in 
Philippians include the materials from 1 Clement gathered in Philippians 4.2-3 
and the materials from 1 John coalesced in Philippians 71-2.? 

Charles Nielsen argued that Polycarp was an incipient Marcionite because 
of his strategic dependence оп Paul, who alone is mentioned by name.”* But 
the repeated role of 1 Peter and the clear use of 1 John belie this simplistic, 
“Marcionite” caricature. The influence of 1 Peter has been dutifully acknowl- 
edged by Richard Stuckwisch as well as by Berding. In a 1997 article Stuckwisch 
noted, “Alongside the Pauline Epistles, it is also a well-known fact that 1 Peter 
plays a prominent role in the epistle of Polycarp. 1 Peter is, in fact, the single 
most prominent writing of our New Testament in Polycarp?’ Stuckwisch 
concluded, “Perhaps it would be best, therefore, in the final analysis, to regard 


28. Berding, Polycarp and Paul, pp. 201-2. 

29. Kenneth Berding, “Polycarp of Smyrnas View of the Authorship of 1 and 2 Timothy,” 
VC 53 (1999): 349-60, here p. 357. 

30. Berding, Polycarp and Paul, pp. 94-97. 

31. Berding, Polycarp and Paul, 44-48, 95-97, 106-7, 201-2. See also Michael W. Holmes, 
“Polycarp’s Letter to the Philippians and the Writings That Later Formed the New Testament,’ 
in Gregory and Tuckett, eds., Reception of the New Testament, pp. 220-23. 

32. Berding, “Polycarp of Smyrna’s View,” pp. 349, 360. 

33. Berding, “Polycarp of Smyrnas View; р. 357. 

34. Charles М. Nielsen, “Polycarp and Marcion: A Note,” TS 47 (1986): 297-99. 

35. D. Richard Stuckwisch, "Saint Polycarp of Smyrna: Johannine or Pauline Figure?" 
CTQ 61 (1997): 113-25, here p. 122. Whereas Christian tradition linked Polycarp with the apostle 
John, Stuckwisch leaned toward the view that Irenaeus confused “John the Apostle” with a 
"John the Elder" (Stuckwisch, "Saint Polycarp; pp. 119, 124-25). 
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Polycarp as neither a Johannine figure nor a ‘Pauline figure, but simply as 
the truly apostolic figure that he was” While addressing “the theological 
questions and issues of his дау, he “consciously stood on the foundation of 
the apostles — Peter, Paul, and John? 

° In a 2008 article, Berding tackled the same topic. After addressing Pau- 
line connections in Philippians and the role of 1 John in chapter 7, Berding 
noted that Philippians “draws regularly” on 1 Peter. “Of course?’ explained 
Berding, “when compared with the frequency with which he quotes from the 
letters of Paul, his employment of 1 Peter is significantly less? One might 
remark, however, that if one compares individual works rather than corpora, 
then the use of 1 Peter stands head and shoulders above evidence of any other 
single New Testament work in Philippians (including any individual Pauline 
epistle), even though the Pauline corpus carries the day. 

According to Boudewijn Dehandschutter, 1 Peter has the same functional 
authority in Philippians as the Pauline writings do, “but Polycarp does not 
mention Peter explicitly, because that apostle has no particular authority with 
the Philippians"? One could add a further explanation: Just as Polycarps use 
of Pauline materials may be tied to the particular audience (a Pauline con- 
gregation) and a particular occasion (the transgression of an elder through 
avarice), even so his extensive use of 1 Peter may be tied to a particular purpose 
(parenetic summoning to endurance and forgiveness in the midst of suffer- 
ing). Perhaps Polycarp was also drawn to 1 Peter (like the Pastorals) because 
of interest in the topic of elders, incited by the Valens case.** Nevertheless, 


36. Stuckwisch, “Saint Polycarp;' p. 125. 

37. Stuckwisch, "Saint Polycarp,” pp. 124-25. 

38. Berding mentioned Stuckwischs earlier work in passing: Kenneth Berding, "John or 
Paul? Who Was Polycarp’s Mentor?" TynBul 59 (2008): 135-43, here p. 137 n. 11. Berding noted 
the "explicit historical link" to the apostle John in various patristic sources, including Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Eusebius, Jerome, and the Harris Fragments. See the addenda at the end of the text 
of the Martyrdom of Polycarp. Berding himself pled ignorance concerning whether Polycarp 
had personal contact with the apostle John or a certain John the Elder or neither (Berding, 
“John or Paul?” p. 139). 

39. Berding, “John or Paul?” p. 142. 

40. Dehandschutter, Polycarpiana, p. 162. Cf. Otto Knoch, “Petrus und Paulus in den 
Schriften der Apostolischen Väter,” in Kontinuität und Einheit, ed. Franz Mussner, Paul- 
Gerhard Müller, and Werner Stenger (Freiburg: Herder, 1981), pp. 240-60. 

41. See Peter Oakes, “Leadership and Suffering in the Letters of Polycarp and Раш to the 
Philippians,’ in Gregory and Tuckett, Trajectories, pp. 353-73. 


42. On Polycarp and the Pastorals, see Hartog, Polycarp and the New Testament, pp. 
228-31. 
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the use of 1 Peter 5:5 in Philippians 10.1-2 (as discussed by Berding) seems 
ultimately indemonstrable.** 

In any case, Polycarp seems to borrow from 1 Peter because of his pare- 
netic intent, and his use especially accentuates the “ethical dimensions’ of 1 Pe- 
ter. Overall, “Polycarp frequently uses paraenetic material, such as 1 Peter, 
the dominical sayings, Paul’s moral exhortations, and 1 Clement, because they 
fit his purpose?** Berding further notes that Philippians reflects “one almost 
certain loose citation of Acts 2:24” Although the case remains debatable, it 
may be relevant for our purposes that Acts 2:24 appears in a Petrine speech.“ 

Berding deduced, “Polycarp is not merely in a stream of any one apostle 
or another. He is willing to draw from any ofa number of different streams of 
God-given authority, including a Pauline stream, a Petrine stream, a Johan- 
nine stream, the words of the Lord (both in oral and written form), and the 
Old Testament Scriptures. His writings clearly demonstrate that he under- 
stands himself to be in continuity with these authorities, not opposed to any 
of them? Therefore, two scholars (Stuckwisch and Berding) who began their 
investigation by wondering whether Polycarp was in a Johannine or Pauline 
stream concluded that he is actually a key figure in the reception history of 
Petrine traditions as well. 

Thus, on the one hand, 1 Clement twice references Peter (once as Peter 
and once as Cephas), but does not feature Petrine traditions. Writing to a 
Pauline-founded community, the author highlights the apostle Paul's teaching 
addressed to them (1 Clem. 47, 49). On the other hand, Polycarps Philippians 
never mentions Peter by name but does include multiple quotations or allu- 
sions from 1 Peter. Undoubtedly, this anonymity relates to Polycarps stated 
and implied purposes. His stated purpose, as he wrote to a Pauline-founded 


43. See Berding, Polycarp and Paul, p. 105 (which cites 1 Pet. 5:15 but clearly intends 1 Pet. 
5:5). 

44. Dehandschutter, Polycarpiana, p. 162. Dehandschutter adds, "Some passages could 
rely on a liturgical tradition on which 1 Peter is also dependent” 

45. Hartog, Polycarp and the New Testament, p. 194; cf. Holmes, "Paul and the Letter," 
p. 69. 

46. Berding, “John or Paul?” p. 142, 142 n. 28. I have classified the use of Acts as “possible” 
rather than “almost certain” (Hartog, Polycarp and the New Testament, pp. 185, 195). Holmes 
has classified Acts with a “D” rating (Holmes, "Polycarps Letter,” p. 226, see also pp. 199-201). 
Bruce Metzger does not discuss the possible influence of Acts on Polycarp’s Philippians. Bruce 
Metzger, The Canon of the New Testament (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987), рр. 59-63. 

47. Berding, “John or Paul?” p. 143, italics his. In a recent article, Berding concludes 
that “Polycarp’s primary literary influences should be ranked as follows: (1) Paul, (2) 1 Peter, 
(3) 1 Clement, (4) 1 John” (Berding, "Polycarps Use,’ p. 139). 
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church, was to address “righteousness” while pointing them to Paul’s own 
materials (Phil. 3.2; cf. 11.2).** His implied objective, as discussed by Berdin 
was to appeal in a Pauline style and manner, in the perceived spirit of Paul © 
Nevertheless, Polycarps epistle quotes from 1 Peter far more than any eis 
single source and includes a definite "clustering" of Petrine quotations (Phil. 
8). This use of material from 1 Peter fits Polycarps parenetic purposes, espe- 
cially his exhortations to forgiveness and righteous endurance in the midst of 
suffering (themes also found in 1 Peter). 

Scholars have insisted on various distinctions in the reception of Paul 
(Paul as epistolary author vs. Paul as authoritative figure, etc.). For example, 
Lindemann has cautioned that one must carefully distinguish between the 
influence of Paul's image (Paulusbild), the influence of his writings, and the 
influence of a genuine understanding of Pauline theology.°° Applying similar 
notions to our study, 1 Clement receives Peter by name as an authoritative and 
exemplary figure alongside Paul. Polycarps Philippians never mentions Peter 
by name but is a conduit of Petrine traditions (especially parenetic materials 
from 1 Peter), yet within a Pauline framework. These phenomena ultimately 
cause us to reconsider the debated "apostolic" nature or imaging of Polycarp 
himself. While early traditions emphasized a Johannine connection, and while 
modern scholars have often mined the text for Pauline quotations and allu- 
sions, Petrine influences run deep within Polycarps Philippians, although Peter 
himself never appears by name. 

In conclusion, both 1 Clement and Polycarps Philippians, two letters writ- 
ten to Pauline-founded churches, purposefully reflect a Pauline focus in view 
of their targeted Pauline audiences. Yet they both also incorporate the image 


48. On Polycarp and “justification” as well as “righteousness,” see Michael Theobald, 
"Paulus und Polykarp an die Philipper: Schlaglichter auf die frühe Rezeption des Basissatzes 
von der Rechtfertigung,” in Lutherische und neue Paulusperspektive, ed. Michael Bachmann 
and Johannes Woyke (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2005), pp. 349-88. 

49. See Berding, Polycarp and Paul, pp. 26-27. 

50. Lindemann permitted the identification of Pauline concepts and terminology within 
early Christian texts only if they appeared as Fremdkórper ("foreign bodies") that could not 
be explained through alternative sources (Lindemann, Paulus im ältesten Christentum, pp. 
17-18); cf. Martinus C. de Boer, “Comment: Which Paul?" in Paul and the Legacies of Paul, ed. 
William S. Babcock (Dallas: Southern Methodist University Press, 1990), pp. 45-54. Holmes, 
following Daniel Marguerat, differentiates between “Paul as Writer,” “Paul as Remembered,” 
and “Paul as Theologian.” “The first offers an opportunity to survey Polycarps knowledge and 
use of the Pauline letters; the second, Polycarps knowledge of Paul's biography; and the third, 
Paul's theological influence on Polycarp" (Holmes, “Paul and the Letter,’ р. 58). For a recent 
survey, see Bird and Dodson, Paul and the Second Century. 
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of Peter or Petrine traditions within a wider sense of apostolicity. Overall, 
similar to the “matryoshka principle,” both 1 Clement and, especially, Poly- 
carps Philippians seem to “nest” their receptions of Peter within their overt 
receptions of Paul. However, 1 Clement explicitly mentions the figure of Peter, 
while Philippians manifests an anonymous usage of Petrine traditions. In this 
manner, “Peter” has a role to play in each of these two epistles written to 
Pauline churches, yet the explicit and implicit Petrine roles in the two remain 
fascinatingly distinct, reflecting divergent modes of the reception of “Peter” 
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CHAPTER 14 


On the Trail of the Scribal Peter: 
Petrine Memory, Hellenist Mission, and 
the Parting of the Ways in Peters Preaching 


William Rutherford 


Among the repertoire of traditional images of the apostle Peter, one most 
captures my imagination. A well-represented stream of texts attests the per- 
ception ofa complex transformation in the person of Peter, not simply in role 
but in literary and scribal competence as well.’ Consider an episode from 
the pseudo-Clementine Recognitions.” In debate with priests at the Jerusalem 
temple, the apostles proclaim Jesus to be the messianic “prophet like Moses.” 
The high priest Caiaphas directs his gaze to Peter and admonishes him: “Do 
you dare act in the office of teacher, though you are an untrained, rustic fisher- 
man?” Peter had arrogated to himself the public office of teacher, and his lack 
of pedigree rendered suspect his messianic reading of Scripture. In response, 
Peter reaffirms the problematic nature of his life story: “If, as you claim, I am 


1. E.g., Origen, C. Cels. 8.47; Justin, 1 Apol. 39.3; Chrysostom, Hom. Act. 4. 

2. There is general consensus that a source underlies Rec. 1.27-71. Robert E. Van Voorst 
identifies the source with Ascents of James mentioned by Epiphanius (The Ascents of James: 
History and Theology of a Jewish-Christian Community, SBLDS 112 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1989). F. Stanley Jones critiques his thesis (review of The Ascents of James: History and Theology 
of a Jewish-Christian Community, in Pseudoclementina Elchasaiticaque inter judaeochristiana: 
Collected Studies (Leuven: Peeters, 2012], pp. 279-82) and suggests the source offers a Jewish 
Christian “acts of the apostles” that revises the Lukan Acts (“An Ancient Jewish Christian 
Rejoinder to Luke's Acts of the Apostles: pseudo-Clementine Recognitions 1.27-71, in Pseudo- 
clementina, pp. 207-29). 





I wish to thank Tobias Nicklas, Chris Keith, and Larry Hurtado for helpful comments and 
suggestions. 
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an ignorant and uneducated man, a fisherman and rustic, and I confess that 
I know more than the sages, this ought to alarm you greatly.’ This exchange 
frames Peter's complex identity through a homologous series of antitheses — 
fisherman: sage; learner: teacher; uneducated: educated — designed to raise 
one question: How could a simple, uneducated fisherman of humble Galilean 
origins declaim with such eloquence and appeal to Scripture so persuasively 
as to resist learned scribes? 

The Recognitions resolve the tensions of this “Peter problem” by appeal to 
the dynamism of Israel’s God. Peter continues: “If we had obtained instruction 
and then refuted you sages, this would be a work of time and diligence that is of 
natural disposition and not of God's power. Yet since we untrained men refute 
you who are wise, who would not realize that our abilities соте... from the 
will of God?"? Sheer divine empowerment vanquishes Peter's educational deficit. 
The Acts of the Apostles offers a similar solution by attributing to Peter — an 
“illiterate” and “nonspecialist” — a filling of the messianic spirit.* Yet through 
intertextual allusion the author of Luke and Acts weaves a more intriguing pos- 
sibility. The epilogue of the Lukan Gospel (Luke 24:13-49) and the prologue of 
Acts (Acts 1:3-8) relate how the risen Jesus instructed his disciples in Scripture.” 

The supposition that the disciples, and preeminently Peter, received divine 
empowerment and/or education in a post-Easter context offers an elegant 
attempt to resolve the Peter problem. It is not the only solution offered in 
antiquity; nor did the problem of Peter's transformed identity and authority 
remain uncontested. One of our earliest texts to mention Peter outside the 
New Testament affirms his proficiency as interpreter of Scripture and yet sit- 
uates this in Peters pre-Easter competencies. In the Preaching of Peter, Peter 
puts the very logia of the risen Jesus to the test of Scripture! In this study I 
trace Preaching’s image of Peter as scribe, root it in a Petrine strand of Hellenist 
mission, and comment on its significance for the “parting of the ways” 


3. Pseudo-Clement, Rec. 1.62.2, 5-7. Translated from the Latin text in Bernhard Rehm, Die 
Pseudoklementinen II: Rekognitionen in Rufins Übersetzung, GCS 51,2 (Berlin: Akademie, 1965). 

4. Acts 4:8-13. Thomas J. Kraus, ““Uneducated} ‘Ignorant; or Even ‘Illiterate’? Aspects 
and Background for an Understanding of ATPAMMATOI (and IAIQTAI) in Acts 413) NTS 
45, no. 3 (1999): 434-49, surveys evidence from the documentary papyri relevant to the social 
background of Acts 4:13. 

5. A variant in Codex Bezae at Luke 24:34 (\&yovres, not ac) offers the intriguing reading 
that Jesus met Peter on the Emmaus road; Joseph H. Crehan, “St. Peter's Journey to Emmaus, 
CBQ 15 (1953): 418-26. 

6. Several “gnostic” texts contest Peter's authority and hence his transformational narra- 
tive (e.g., Gos. Thom. 13, 114; Gos. Mary, BG 17.16-22). 
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Recovering the Scribal Peter from Preaching’s Gnostic Puzzle 


Preaching is preserved as a series of fragments in Clement of Alexandria's 
Stromata, with two parallel fragments in Origen’s Commentary on John.’ It 
was very likely composed in Alexandria, Egypt,’ in the first quarter of the 
second century.” Propriety bids us to exercise humility when reading it. We 
face the task of assembling a puzzle. A few handfuls of pieces lie before us. 
We have no box cover with a picture to measure or guide our progress, only 
pieces without context. Some are missing. We are not sure how many. Yet, as 
with any puzzle, we anticipate that all the pieces, if we had them, would fit to 
constitute a coherent image, for they were cut from the same patterned form. 
Curiosity summons us to attempt to set the pieces in a framework. 

The confluence of three citations in Clement secures our first piece (figure 
1). Preaching describes Jesus as “Law and Word” (frags. 1a, b, c).'° As we sift, sort, 
and piece together the pieces, several clusters emerge. Four pieces fit nicely (2-5), 


7. I adopt Ernst von Dobschiitz’s enumeration (Das Kerygma Petri kritisch untersucht, TU 
11,1 [Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1893], pp. 18-27) and Michel Cambe's Greek text (Kerygma Petri. Textus 
et commentarius, CCSA 15 [Turnhout: Brepols, 2003], pp. 150-61). From Clement's Stromata are 
fragments 1а (1.29.182.3), 1b (2.15.68.2), 2a (6.5.39.2-3), 2b (6.7.58.1), 3a (6.5.39.4-40.2), 4a (6.5.41.2- 
3), 5 (6.5.41.4-6), 6 (6.5.43.3), 7 (6.6.48.1-2), 8 (6.6.48.6), 9 (6.15.128.1-2), and io (6.15.128.3); frag. 1c 
appears in his Prophetic Eclogues 58. Frags. 3b and 4b are in Origen, Comm. Jo. 13.17.104. 

8. The evidence for Egypt is compelling. Preaching shares thematic concerns with Chris- 
tian and Jewish literature from Egypt (e.g., mention of zoolatry, fixation on knowledge, pro- 
grammatic scriptural interpretation) and enjoyed a vigorous Alexandrian reception. Aside 
from Heracleon (n. 9), Clement, and Origen (n. 7), an anonymous (Alexandrian?) commen- 
tator on the first Psalm (in Clement, Strom. 2.15.68.1-2) and the anonymous Alexandrian au- 
thor of the Berlin Coptic Book (see Gesine Schenke Robinson, Das Berliner “Koptische Buch” 
(P20915): Eine wiederhergestellte frühchristlich-theologische Abhandlung, CSCO 611 [Louvain: 
Peeters, 2004], pp. xiv-xv, 245) cite it. Preaching also shares affinities with another work of 
Egyptian provenance, Sibylline Oracles, book 3 (Cambe, Kerygma, pp. 225-26). 

9. Heracleon (ca. 180 CE) cites Preaching as authoritative in his commentary on John (Ori- 
gen, Commi. Jo. 13.17.104), so a date in the first half of the second century is plausible (Wolfgang 
Grünstäudl, Petrus Alexandrinus. Studien zum historischen und theologischen Ort des Zweiten 
Petrusbriefes, WUNT 2/353 [Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013], p. 91: “zur Mitte des zweiten 
Jahrhunderts”; my thanks to Dr. Grünstüudl for sharing materials in advance of publication). І 
am now convinced the author of Aristides’ Apology (ca. 124-125 CE) adapted Preaching; for schol- 
arly opinions see my “Reinscribing the Jews: The Story of Aristides’ Apology 2.2-4 and 14.1b-15.2," 
HTR 106, no. 1 (2013): 61-91, here p. 89 n. 75. Kerygma may have been composed prior to the 
Jewish uprising in 115-117 CE, after which Egyptian Judaism lost substantial political clout. Alter- 
natively, a date in the 120s might suggest that Preaching responds to the proto-gnostic Basilides. 

10. According to Clement Preaching described Kyrios (frags. 1ab) and “the Savior him- 
self” (frag. 1c) as "Law and Logos; indicating the identification of Jesus and Kyrios in frag. 1. 
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Figure 1. The Gnostic Puzzle of Peter's Preaching 





joined in a single argument by literary style, thematic coherence, self-reference, 
and theological trajectory. Michel Cambe labels this unit Peter's Exhortation to 
Christians." Pieces three and four are independently attested by Clement (за, 
4a) and Origen (3b, 4b), and piece two finds an abbreviated counterpart else- 
where in Clement (2b). Exhortation embarks on a classification strategy that 
indexes human groups by their respective "knowledge? or gnosis, of God.'? This 
unit assumed a vital role in Preaching’s argument and warrants an entire cor- 
ner. Another three pieces (6-8) fit together by shared form and content. Peter 
transmits sayings of the risen Jesus that authorize apostolic mission. In the final 


п. Cambe, Kerygma. 

12. The terms griosis and “gnostic” designate a conceptual space shared by a broad assem- 
blage of early Christian texts, including Preaching, which display a fascination with "knowl- 
edge" of God. It is not meant to suggest a genetic link between Preaching and any of the 
groups more commonly labeled "gnostic" in scholarly and popular parlance (e.g., Sethian or 
Valentinian gnosticism). 

13. E.g., “without excuse" (frags. 6, 7); “repentance” (frags. 6, 8); “the/one God” (frags. 
6, 7, 8). 
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two fragments (9-10) Peter secures the scriptural authority for his message. As 
we will see, these two fragments more clearly orient us to the puzzle frame. They 
link the other clusters in an argument at the heart of Preaching. 

Asa framework takes shape, we see what appears to be a map showing the 
way to knowledge of God. This impression, while incomplete, is not distorted. 
Knowledge assumes a privileged place in the logic that binds Exhortation, and 
the remaining fragments reprise a veritable lexicon of gnosis.“ As we extrapo- 
late interconnections we see that what first suggested a map to gnosis now more 
clearly reveals the apostle Peter. On his every word hangs a “Christian” audi- 
ence. Peter is preaching an in-house sermon on the knowledge of God (frag. 2): 


Therefore know there is one God, who created the beginning of all things 
and possesses authority over (their) end. And (this is) the unseen (God), 
who sees all things; is uncontained, who contains all things; is in need of 
nothing, of whom all things have need, and through whom they exist; 
incomprehensible, everlasting, incorruptible, uncreated, who created all 
things by his potent word. 


This stylistically elegant passage opens with a call to recognize a single, su- 
premely transcendent creator God, uncontingent and unconstrained by any- 
thing in the cosmos. A vital logic underpins Peter's message. God is inde- 
pendent; creatures, dependent. Human worship reveals "knowledge" of God 
insofar as it accurately showcases God's transcendence and humanity's de- 
pendence. All subsequent references to God in Preaching refer to this God. 
The apostle next distinguishes three human groups — Hellenes, Judeans, and 
Christians — and assesses each group in light of its relationship to God (figure 
2).'* Peter construes each group as a “way” (yévoc) of piety (Өсосё ға), an at- 


14. Cognates and synonyms: (ёлі-)үуфоко (frags. 2a, 4a, 7, 9), Еріотпш (3a, 4a, 4b), 
olóa (8), motevw/motdc/niotic (6, 7), едріско (s, 9), uav0&vey/ua8nrñc (5, 7). Antonyms: 
&yvo£o/&yvota (за, 4b, 8). Frag. 1 makes no explicit appeal to “knowledge; though mention of 
"Law and Word" suggests discursive modes of knowledge that reinforced Preaching's gnostic 
framework. 

15. All translations of Preaching are mine. 

16. The translation “Judeans” emphasizes the Judeo- and temple-centric orientations in 
the literary image of the fragments. Preaching’s fictive setting is first-century Roman Judea, 
where oi'Iovóaiot connotes an ethno-national polity whose cultic center is the Jerusalem 
temple — “Judeans.” The messianic events that shape the world occur in Jerusalem (frags. 9; 1c: 
out of Sion), and the apostolic mission goes out after twelve years from “Israel” (a chorographic 
genitive) into “the world” (= lands outside the temple environs) (frag. 6; cf. frag. 7). Even the 
globalizing taxonomic project (frags. 2-5), which encompasses practices within and without 
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Figure 2. Three Ways of Piety 


tempt to enact human dependence оп God. In Peter's judgment, Hellenic ritual 
culture performs a pervasive materiality (frag. 3). Hellenes sacrifice created 
things to fabricated idols in ritual practices that amount to ungratefulness for 
Gods gifts and denial of God's existence. Judean rites enact an angelo-lunar 
cult, a hybridization of material and spiritual elements slightly more ethereal 
than base Hellenic piety (frag. 4). Both, however, display ignorance of the spir- 
itual nature of God. Christians alone practice transcendent theology (frag. 5). 

Peter also invokes narrative elements (frags. 6-8). He recounts how the 
risen Jesus commissioned him and his confreres to proclaim the gospel in 
apostolic ministry (frag. 7): 


I have chosen you twelve, having adjudged (you) disciples worthy of me. 
And because I have considered you faithful apostles, I send you. . to preach 
the gospel to people throughout the entire inhabited world, so they might 
know there is one God through faith in me, and to explain the future (to 
them), so those who hear and believe might be saved, while those who do 
not believe might testify that they understood and may have no excuse to 
say, “We have not heard.” 


Judea, envisions “the Judean practices” (та 1ообаіоу; frag. sy) associated with the festival 
cycles of the Jerusalem temple (frag. 4y) (see discussion below). 
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Jesus tasks the apostles with making known the gospel of repentance from 
ignorance to knowledge. The reference to one God alludes to Exhortation. The 
content of the apostolic commission resonates with that of the homily. We see 
the popular and early image of Peter transformed into a dynamic preacher 
following his commission by the risen Jesus. 

Fragment nine offers further insight into Peter’s transformation, as he 
relates the events that transpired between his commission and subsequent 
preaching ministry: 


“Now we (apostles) unfolded the book rolls that were in our keeping!" from 
the prophets, who sometimes in illustrative types, sometimes in riddles, 
and sometimes with specific phrasing and perfect clarity designate Jesus 
as Messiah. And we discovered (in them) his advent, death, cross, and all 
the rest of the punishments the Judeans did to him, and his resurrection 
and ascension into heaven before Jerusalem is established. (We discovered) 
how everything he had to endure and that would take place after him had 
(already) been written. 


? So once we ascertained these things we placed our trust in God, because 
of what stands written about him [= Messiah]. 


Peter's story transitions from commission to proclamation by way of 
scribal culture. We are observing a textual community at work.'* The band of 
apostles assembles together, the air thick with anticipation. Much lies at stake 
as they search the traditional sources of divine gnosis. Will Israel’s Scriptures 
authenticate Jesus’ messianic identity? Failure to produce a positive verdict 
would deliver a devastating blow to the character of divine knowledge revealed 
in Jesus and invalidate their apostolic mission. Note the following markers of 
scribal culture: 


1. Mention of textual storage, handling, and regular consultation emphasizes 
scribal technologies. This reading community houses a sacred deposit of 
texts transmitted from ancient Israelite “prophets,” a circumlocution for 
all Israel’s Scriptures perceived as redolent with prophetic potential. The 


17. The imperfect tense (eixonev) indicates the book rolls remained in the community's 
possession for regular consultation. 

18. Brian Stock, “Textual Communities: Judaism, Christianity, and the Definitional Prob- 
lem, in Listening for the Text: On the Uses of the Past (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University 
Press), pp. 140-58. 
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"unfolding" of texts signals scrolls, and Preaching's citations and allusions 
to extended portions of Israel's Scriptures envision large scrolls, requiring 
a lectern for reading.'? 

2. The community harbors assumptions and expectations about the nature 
of these texts. They partake of canonical privilege and contain the locus 
of divine prognosis. They are objects for careful scrutiny, reservoirs of 
semantic potential and encoded meaning. Some lexical and syntagmatic 
codes are simple, unassuming, plain to the sense. Others, like ciphers, 
shroud their message in illustrative type and riddle. All are communi- 
cative, housing divine gnosis. The apostles anticipate that the texts will 
speak proleptically of Christian kerygma. Like literary archaeologists they 
excavate linguistic strata, and they strike it rich. The scrolls “clearly des- 
ignate” Jesus, by name no less. They confirm the events of his career and 
his last days, and foretell the establishment of a new Jerusalem. 

3. The community formulates its shared identity in view of these texts. The 
knowledge ascertained through scribal practice produces apostolic belief 
in the transcendent God as revealed through Jesus (frag. 98). From scribal 
activity springs a new faith, and with it an alternative vision of the Judean 
past (see below). 

4. Wealso perceive the function of textual practice in this community. Scrib- 
alism generates and performs gnosis. Textuality and knowledge are mutu- 
ally constitutive — a hendiadys of practice. Fragment ten unequivocally 
weds the search of Scripture with the apostolic and gnostic preaching 
mission: “For we (apostles) have come to know [Eyvwpev] that God re- 
ally did decree these things. And so we speak [Aéyopev] nothing without 
reference to scripture.” 


We cannot be absolutely certain of the placement and sequence of these 
pieces in Preaching’s literary fabric. We can say they reveal a discursive flow, 
an inner logic that generates the schema shown in figure 3. The risen Jesus’ 
pronouncements institute the apostolic and gnostic mission (no. 1). A search 
of Scripture confirms the gnosis revealed in Jesus (no. 2). And Peter preaches 
this gnosis on behalf of the other apostles (no. 3). In Preaching’s fictive setting, 
the commission and scriptural search (nos. 1-2) take place in Roman Judea 


19. Roger Bagnall, “Jesus Reads a Book,’ JTS 51, no. 2 (2000): 577-88, notes that 
дуалтдааш means “to unfold,” yet his attempt to link the action with the codex form is un- 
persuasive; see Peter van Minnen, “Luke 4:17-20 and the Handling of Ancient Books,’ JTS 52, 
No. 2 (2001): 689-90. 
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Figure 3. Peter's Story in Literary Image 


following Jesus’ resurrection and prior to the destruction of the Jerusalem 
temple in 70 CE, though Peter's proclamation (no. 3) may be situated in a non- 
Judean missional context. The entire narrative, of course, is Peter's. Remember 
our puzzle. Peter recounts this story to a "Christian" audience. In short, Peter 
as apostolic preacher of gnosis only emerges from Peter as scribal literate, 
and the scribal Peter offers the key link that binds the discursive logic of the 
extant fragments.”° The fragments project Peter as scribe par excellence, head 
and spokesman of an interpretive community of apostolic tradents in scrip- 
tural gnosis, and as patron apostle of the community that commissioned or 
produced Preaching. 


The Scribal Peter’s Strategies of Difference 


Preaching provides our most ancient attestation of the name Christian in Alex- 
andria, and the scribal Peter employs this ascription in a discourse that frames 
the difference from “the Judeans.” A sketch of Peter's strategies of Jewish and 
Christian difference yields insights into notional and taxonomic processes at 
work in early-second-century Roman Egypt, and may also help situate the 
image of Peter as scribe in a Petrine strand of Hellenist mission. 


20. The fragments image Peter's reading literacy, not grapho-literacy. They do not indicate 
whether Preaching presented Peter as its author. 
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In his description of God the scribal Peter adopts the via negationis,’' a 
thetoric that laid claim to the divine nature through what could not be asserted 
of it. God is unknowable, uncreated, ineffable, incorruptible, and so on. The 
tendency to abstract the supreme divinity through such (and similar) rhetoric 
had left its distinctive mark on segments of Alexandrian Jewry, most famously 
Philo. The scribal Peter’s use of transcendent theology would have had a cer- 
tain cachet among Alexandrian auditors, yet Peter employs it in а controversial 
claim, namely, that the Jerusalem temple cult institutionalized an inadequate 
gnosis of the transcendent God. 

To make this conceptual move Peter constructs a narrative of sacred his- 
tory in fragment five: 


“So then, as for you, as you learn the things we (apostles) are handing down 
to you, observe (them) with holiness and justice by worshiping God іп a 
new manner through Messiah. For we have discovered in the Scriptures 
how Kyrios (= God)? says: 


P “Behold I establish a new covenant with you, not like the covenant I es- 
tablished? with your ancestors at Mount Choreb? 


Y The covenant he established with you is new. Indeed, Hellenic and Judean 
practices are obsolete [raAaıd], but it is you Christians who worship him 
іп a new manner, іп a third way [tpitw yévei]. 


Peter adapts the text of Jeremiah 31:31-32 (= LXX 38:31-32) to claim that Chris- 
tians alone enact transcendent theology. His hermeneutic envisions in Jesus a 
new way to worship God. It also envisions an age before the new arrived, when 
there were but two ways of piety — one Hellenic, rooted in stark materialism; 
another Judean, directed legitimately toward God. For the prophet states that 
the same God (= Kyrios) who presently makes the new covenant with Messiah's 
community formerly established the old one with their “ancestors” Mention 
of Mount Choreb as site of former revelation signals Mosaic law (frag. 5). Yet 


21. A.-J. Festugiére, “La doctrine Platonicienne de la transcendance divine au 11° siècle,’ 
in La Révélation d’Hermes Trismegiste, vol. 4, Le Dieu Inconnu et la Gnose (Paris: Lecoffre, 
1954), PP. 92-140. 

22. The identification of Jesus and Kyrios at frag. 1 (see n. 10) is not operative іп frag. 5. 

23. Әс óie0éunv: óc modifies the inner accusative of біеберпу and highlights the cov- 
епап(5 novel quality, as the subsequent clause explains (Néav byiv бібето), rather than the 
novel mode of revelation (“not in the way [wc] I covenanted"). 
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reference to cycles of Sabbath, new moons, and festivals in the critique against 
contemporary Judean worship (frag. 4y) suggests a narrower field of halakah 
— Torah’ festal regulations enshrined in tabernacle rites. Peter's invocation of 
the tabernacle also envisions the Jerusalem temple as the subsequent institu- 
tional embodiment of the tabernacle, for he situates his story (see figure 3) in 
the vicinity of Jerusalem in the days following Jesus’ death, resurrection, and 
ascension.” In these events, Peter claims, God has obviated the prior covenant 
with the “ancestors” instantiated in the tabernacle-temple complex. Jesus is the 
fulcrum of sacred history, who introduces a “messianic shift” that reorients 
humanity to a new, nonlocalized means of performing gnosis. 

Peter's sacred history intertwines the covenant at Choreb with what he 
alleges is a contemporary Judean angel cult: “While the Judeans suppose they 
alone have gnosis [yıvwokeiv] of God, they do not understand [éniotavtat] 
that they render cult to angels and archangels, to month and moon” (frag. 40).5 
The claim that Judeans worship angels makes no accusation of intentioned 
and widespread sidereal worship. Peter does not cite angelic hierarchies in 
their role as agents tasked with administering planetary and starry hosts in 
a complex cosmic architecture. The only heavenly body in view is the moon, 
"and so if the moon should not appear they do not observe the Sabbath called 
‘First; and neither do they observe the new moon,’ and so on (frag. 4y). A 
fascinating conclusion emerges. Because of the messianic shift the temple now 
functions as an angelo-lunar cult, quite without Judean recognition. When 
Judeans worship at the temple, they intend to worship the one transcendent 
God. In fact, however, naive to the messianic shift, they practice a cult to an- 
gelic hierarchies and lunar cycles. 

Peter does not explain how observance of time-honored Judean festivals 
exemplified in temple rites enacts angel veneration. A popular theologou- 
menon may provide the missing link. A number of ancient Jewish texts refer 


24. Sce n. 16. 

25. Cambe punctuates frag. 4a: ^while supposing they alone have gnosis of God, they do 
not understand [God], since they render cult to angels; etc. (Kerygma, p. 155); this agrees with 
the shape of frag. 4b in Origen — “they do not have gnosis of him, since they worship angels.” 
My proposed reading has the advantage of being attested in an early adaptation of Preaching 
(Aristides' Apology 14.4 Sy = “they think in their minds they are offering service to God, but 
in the methods of their practices their service is to angels”; see n. 9). The antitemple argument 
remains valid in either reading. 

26. During the first century cE, temple rites followed the lunar calendar; see Hanan 
Eshel, “4Q390, the 490 Years of Prophecy and the Calendrical History of the Second Temple 
Period,” in Enoch and Qumran Origins, ed. G. Boccaccini (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 
PP: 102-10, here p. 110. 
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to the notion that an angel or angels mediated Torah at Mount Sinai/ Choreb.?” 
Assuming that Preaching used (implicitly or explicitly) the Sinai angelophany 
trope, the following reconstruction of Peter's sacred history becomes plausible. 

Through the mediation of angels God instituted tabernacle rites tied to 
lunar motion. These rites still operate in the temple of Preaching’s first-century 
Judean literary setting. Yet a centralized ritual apparatus could never encom- 
pass the fullness of the transcendent God, and God had intended it only as 
a timely means of enacting imperfect gnosis. God had always planned for its 
eventual obsolescence. Through Jesus’ death, resurrection, and ascension, God 
effected that obsolescence and offers Messiah as a more immediate locus of 
revelation. Temple worship is now obsolete. Having formerly been mediated 
through angelic hierarchies to God, it is now reduced to a liturgy to angelic 
hierarchies; and knowledge of the divine nature finds its most substantive ex- 
pression through the ethical “holiness and justice” proclaimed by the prophets, 
ratified in Jesus, and enacted by Christians (frag. 5a). 

Peter's claim that Judeans worship angels is more firmly rooted in a con- 
structed narrative of sacred history than empirical observation.”* It does not 
critique an intentional sectarian angelolatry, as sometimes suggested, but 
marks a more universalizing strategy directed against the central economic 
and cultic center of first-century Judea. There is no reason why such a narrative 
history could not have developed prior to the temples destruction in 70 СЕ. 
The Sinai angelophany appears already in the third century BCE, and Philo in 
the early first century СЕ laments Alexandrians whose approach to Scripture 
leads them to eschew Sabbath, festival observance, and the temple's sanctity.” 

The confluence of these traditions appears in the Lukan idealization 
of pre-70 Jewish Hellenists in the person of Stephen (Acts 6-7). Stephens 
accusers claim that he disparages temple and law (Acts 6:13), and Stephens 
speech merges traditions of Sinai angelophany (7:38, 53) with a critique of the 
tabernacle-temple complex (esp. 7:37-53). Preaching weds these ancient tradi- 
tions too, yet presumably not in dependence on Acts, for Acts nowhere cites 
the Jeremianic language of new covenant but, instead, invokes the Greek text 
of Amos 5:25-27 and Isaiah 66:1-2. Preaching independently attests a strand 


27. E.g., LXX Deut. 33:2-4; Jub. 1.27-29; Josephus, Ant. 15.136; Heb. 2:2; Gal. 3:19; 5 Ezra 
2.33, 44-48. 

28. See Marcel Simon, "Remarques sur l'Angélolátrie Juive au Début de ГЕге Chrétienne, 
in Le Christianisme antique et son contexte religieux. Scripta Varia, WUNT 23 (Tubingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1981), 2:450-64, here 459: “l'accusation d’angélolatrie, lorsqu'elle s'applique non plus à 
des phénomènes sectaires, mais au judaïsme orthodoxe, est d'origine livresque? 

29. Philo, Migr. 89-93. 
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of Hellenist thought that valorizes Peter, not Stephen. Why? Surely its author 
could have chosen another apostle. Or could he? 


Peter’s Scribal Strategies and Preaching’s Missional Roots 


Perhaps the lionization of Peter has historical moorings in a Petrine strand 
of Jewish Hellenist mission. In his study of early Petrine apocrypha, Enrico 
Norelli makes a proposal that dovetails nicely with mine.” Norelli argues that 
the early Petrine apocrypha, including Preaching, emerged from a “shared 
patrimony” in groups of Jewish Hellenists at Antioch. Missionaries sponsored 
by these groups transported Petrine memories and independently developed 
them to meet the needs of communities in nearby Palestine and in more re- 
mote settings such as Egypt and Rome. Under this construct, we may imagine 
the following scenario. 

Jewish Hellenist missionaries, possibly from Antioch or more likely Jeru- 
salem," came to Alexandrian synagogues, possibly before 70 СЕ, and preached 
a message of divine gnosis. The risen Jesus, they claimed, has announced a 
new covenant rooted in a vision of God’s radical transcendence. In Jesus God 
has obviated all former modes of worship, including festival halakot institu- 
tionalized in the Judean temple cultus. To perpetuate Torah's festal demands 
now amounts to an angelo-lunar cult that falls short of the spiritual worship 
befitting the ineffable God. Jesus has entrusted this message to twelve apostles 
who certified that Israel’s prophets had foretold his passion and resurrection. 
The Hellenist missionaries received this message from Peter's associates who 
claimed to remember him as faithful spokesman for the Twelve and competent 
expositor and interpreter of Scripture. And they have come to Egypt to preach 
Peter's gospel. 

Some Jews and gentile God-fearers, like the Bereans, "eagerly welcomed 
the message and examined the Scriptures daily to see whether these things 
were so" (Acts 17:11). To them, the tradition these missionaries preached made 
compelling sense of the prophets and God's transcendence. They adopted the 
new covenant and abandoned traditional Jewish festival rites as too intimately 
wed to the material realities of the old covenant. They established their own 
community that favored the ethical injunctions of Israel's prophets and Jesus, 


30. Enrico Norelli, “Situation des apocryphes Pétriniens; Apocrypha 2 (1991): 31-83, here 
75-77. 
31. In light of Preaching’s Judeo-centrism; n. 16. 
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which they regarded as spiritual and gnostic. Yet they retained the textual 
culture they had known from the synagogues and had received in the model 
of their patron apostle. The group adopted as its own the story and mission of 
the remembered Peter, whom it had never met. 

Like its eponymous apostle this community now preaches a superior 
knowledge of God and a new way to worship God in Jesus, and it valorizes 
scribal culture. In memory of the scribal Peter the groups literary specialists 
continue to search the prophetic rolls for connections to Jesus. The group pays 
homage to its apostolic lodestar and its origins in Hellenist mission by com- 
missioning Preaching, in which the community enshrines the living memory 
of its foundation narrative by merging an antitemple tradition and the image 
of Peter as scribe. In the context of Preaching’s post-70 composition, when the 
temple no longer functioned, the informed readership (with “gnosis” of this 
remembered tradition) would have treated Peter's critique of Judean temple 
cult as applicable to all forms of Sabbath and festival observance, whether 
practiced in synagogal or sectarian settings, within Judea or elsewhere. 

Such reconstructions are tentative. Yet they spark the imagination, and 
the historiographic task is largely to reimagine the past in light of available 
evidence. Insofar as my proposal conforms to the evidence in the fragments 


of Preaching, I believe I have recovered a lost voice of Jewish Hellenists in an 
Alexandrian milieu. 


The Scribal Peter and the Parting of the Ways in Roman Egypt 


We should take care not to regard the representation of the scribal Peter's 
(emic) strategies of difference as decisive evidence for an early “parting of 
the ways” in Egypt. To do so might artificially suggest too early a partition of 
"Judaism" and “Christianity” in Egypt, for Peter's strategies conceal proxim- 
ities. A nuanced reading, sensitive to Preaching’s genesis іп a Petrine strand 
of Hellenist mission, yields a different (etic) picture, against the text’s own 
“Christian” ascriptive claims. Several identity markers root the community 
that commissioned Preaching in the cultural milieu of Alexandrian Jewry. The 
community has missional roots in a strand of Hellenist Judaism that empha- 
sizes the absolute transcendence of one God; it uses a popular (pre-Christian) 
Jewish discourse of Sinai angelophany; it centers its own identity on Israel's 
Scriptures in Greek; it argues from sacred history for a particular approach to 
festival halakot; and it employs technologies and reading practices suggestive 
of Diaspora synagogues. 
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From a wider perspective, we are witnessing a thoroughly inner-Jewish 
dispute about the nature of the universal God and the value of festival halakot 
for knowing God. The community’s claim to possess superior gnosis is best 
understood not vis-a-vis the Jews, or Judeans, as the text claims, but against 
other Jews. Try as it might to forge a new identity marked by a novel name, 
Christian, the community that commissioned Preaching has not yet escaped 
the gravity of its rootedness in the ambit of Alexandrian Jewry. 
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CHAPTER 15 
“Gnostic” Perspectives on Peter 


Tobias Nicklas 


In the 2012 volume of the journal Studien zum Neuen Testament und seiner 
Umwelt Wilhelm Pratscher has given an excellent and detailed overview on 
the topic “Die Bedeutung des Petrus in gnostischen Texten” (“The significance 


of Peter in gnostic texts”).’ Pratscher's survey of many, somewhat different 
writings concludes as follows: 


The relevance of Peter is deemphasized in various gnostic texts: in the apoc- 
ryphal Letter of James (NHC 1,2), in the Gospel of Thomas (NHC IL), in 
the Gospel of Mary (BG 1), and in the Pistis Sophia. The reason for this 
is the lower appreciation of Peter in comparison with other personalities. 
In contrast, according to the Kerygmata Petrou (a source of the pseudo- 
Clementines), the Letter of Peter to Philip (NHC VIII,2), the Apocalypse 
of Peter (NHC VII,3), as well as the Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles 
(NHC VI,1) and the Manichaeans, Peter holds the central position in early 
Christianity in regard to administration and theology. From the gnostic 
point of view, Peter is the true disciple of Jesus, and in this function, he is 
responsible for the correct interpretation of the beginnings of Christianity. 


1. W. Pratscher, “Die Bedeutung des Petrus in gnostischen Texten; SNTU 37 (2012): 111- 
50. Regarding the topic see also K. Berger, “Unfehlbare Offenbarung: Petrus in der gnos- 
tischen und apokalyptischen Offenbarungsliteratur,” in Kontinuität und Einheit: Festschrift 
Franz Mufner, ed. P. G. Müller and W. Stenger (Freiburg: Herder, 1981), pp. 261-326; and 
Th. Baumeister, “Die Rolle des Petrus in gnostischen Texten;' in Acts of the Second Interna- 
tional Congress of Coptic Studies, Rome 22-26 Sept. 1980, ed. T. Orlandi and F. Wisse (Rome: 
С.І.М., 1985), pp. 3-12. 
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This makes him the decisive guarantor of the identity of the gnostic groups 
concerned, who are opposing the growing Catholic church.” 


Pratscher’s article makes it difficult to justify another essay regarding 
“gnostic” perspectives on Peter. I will try nevertheless. My own approach, 
however, differs from Pratscher' in a few points: Whereas Pratscher uses a 
very broad idea of “gnosis” and “gnosticism; and includes texts from quite 
different groups and contexts, I would like to distinguish between (1) texts 
of different groups usually labeled “gnostic” and (2) different perspectives on 
their works. As is well known, in recent years, the use of terms such as gnosis, 
gnostic, and gnosticism has been sharply criticized (and with good reason). It 
is surely not necessary to repeat the arguments scholars such as Karen King 
or Michael Williams have used to make clear how problematic the old terms 
аге.” Although I agree that the categories used by ancient “proto-orthodox” 
heresiologists and taken over by nineteenth- and twentieth-century scholars 
of ancient Christianity are highly problematic if we want to describe ancient 
realities, I think that (at least for the moment) it does not help to invent new 
labels such as “biblical demiurgical” (as Williams does) or to drop the term 
gnostic completely. I will thus use the usual terminology in a manner as cau- 
tious as possible and following the main lines of the “working definition” given 
by Roeloef van den Broek: 


It is undeniable that there existed in Antiquity a broad and variegated re- 
ligious current characterized by a strong emphasis on esoteric knowledge 
(Gnosis) as the only means of salvation, which implied the return to ones 
divine origin. This religious current can best be referred as the “Gnostic 
movement” or “Gnostic religiosity.’ The great Gnostic systems of the 2nd 


2. Pratscher, “Bedeutung,” p. 150 (citing the English conclusion). 

з. Sce, c.g., Michael A. Williams, Rethinking ‘Gnosticism’: An Argument for Dismantling а 
Dubious Category (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1996); and Karen L. King, What Is 
Gnosticism? (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2003); and A. Marjanen, ed., Was 
There a Gnostic Religion? Publications of the Finnish Exegetical Society 87 (Göttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 2005). In addition, important recent monographs have demonstrated how 
problematic it is to label ideas of Valentinus and his followers as “gnostic” in the usual sense: 
Christoph Markschies, Valentinus Gnosticus? Untersuchungen zur valentinianischen Gnosis mit 
einem Kommentar zu den Fragmenten Valentins, WUNT 65 (Tübingen: Mohr, 1992) shows that 
Valentinus himself should not be called “gnostic” in the usual sense; and Ismo Dunderberg, 
Beyond Gnosticism: Myth, Lifestyle, and Society in the School of Valentinus (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 2008); and Dunderberg, “Valentinus and His School,” Revista Catalana 
de Teologia 37, no. 1 (2012): 131-52, draws the same conclusion even for Valentinuss followers. 
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and 3rd centuries are integral parts of this broader Gnostic movement and 
should not be isolated from it. The main character of these systems is that 
their central ideas are expressed in myths, which vary from one system to 
another, but as a whole display strong similarities. For that reason, and to 
maintain the link with the Gnostic current in general, it is preferable to 
speak here of mythological Gnostic texts or systems.* 


It seems wise, therefore, to work with the following distinctions when we 
try to classify the sources: 


(1) a distinction between ancient heresiologists’ perspectives and sources 
written and transmitted by gnostics themselves; 

(2) a distinction between sources coming from more or less clearly definable 
groups developing a specific mythic system (like Sethians or Valentini- 
ans)? and sources that can be seen as coming from parts of or transmitted 
by what van den Broek would call the broader “gnostic movement.’ 


In addition, we should always be aware (1) that because of a much more frag- 
mentary state of sources every image of ancient gnostic groups and their histo- 
ries will always be even more fragmentary than our images of proto-orthodox 
authors and groups, and (2) that gnostic groups did not only produce gnostic 
writings to develop their theologies, but also used and interpreted texts such 
as the Gospel of John. After all, Peter plays an interesting role in the Fourth 


4. R. van den Broek, “Gnosticism I: Gnostic Religion,” Dictionary of Gnosis and Western 
Esotericism, ed. W. J. Hanegraaff (Leiden; Brill, 2005), 1:403-16 (esp. p. 404). 

5. It would, of course, be ideal to have the chance even to describe diachronic develop- 
ments within these groups. As far as I see, at least regarding the images of Peter, the extant 
sources do not allow us to go so far. 

6. See, e.g. the material in Martin Hengel, Die johanneische Frage: Ein Lósungsversuch. 
Mit einem Beitrag zur Apokalypse von Jörg Frey, WUNT 67 (Tübingen: Mohr, 1993), pp. 37-60; 
A. Wucherpfenning, Heracleon Philologus: Gnostische Johannesexegese im zweiten Jahrhun- 
dert, WUNT 142 (Tubingen: Mohr, 2002); T. Nagel, “Die Gnostisierung der johanneischen 
Tradition. Das ‘Geheime Evangelium nach Johannes’ (Apokryphon Johannis) als gnostische 
Zusatzoffenbarung zum vierten Evangelium,” in Kontexte des Johannesevangeliums: Das vierte 
Evangelium in religions- und traditionsgeschichtlicher Perspektive, ed. by Jörg Frey and Udo 
Schnelle, WUNT 175 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2004), pp. 675-94; Charles E. Hill, The Johan- 
nine Corpus in the Early Church (Oxford: Oxford University, 2004), pp. 205-93; and L. R. Zel- 
yck, John among the Other Gospels: The Reception of the Fourth Gospel in the Extra-Canonical 
Gospels, WUNT 2/347 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), pp. 85-191. A similar problem is at stake 

with the Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles, the only copy of which comes from the library 
of Nag Hammadi (NHC VI 1). This (partly quite strange) writing should, however, probably 
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Gospel.’ Unfortunately, there seems to be no chance to reconstruct how, for 
example, ancient Valentinian exegetes understood Peter’s role in the Fourth 
Gospel (or other Christian writings that they read). I will thus try to put 
the sources I use into the following order: I will first consider texts from two 
different gnostic systems, that is, Sethianism and Valentinianism;? then go to 
writings that (with more or less good reasons) can be assigned to the broader 
gnostic movement (texts showing no traces of a special system or cosmology); 
and then, finally, discuss a few examples showing the other, namely, proto- 
orthodox perspective on images of Peter in a few of these groups. 


“Sethian” Perspectives 


According to David Brakke, one should limit the use of the term gnostic to 
texts coming from so-called Sethians!? or “classic Gnostics”!! This would 
mean to look out for texts that show traces of the gnostic myth that one can 


not be classified as gnostic. Of course, one can, as Pratscher does, well argue that already its 
inclusion in a codex with gnostic writings means that it had been understood as gnostic by 
some of its readers. Pratscher is surely right that, if we want to create an overview of gnostic 
perspectives on Peter, we have to admit that many gnostics also read texts as gnostic that were 
not Gnostic per se, the most well-known example surely being the Gospel of John. In the case 
of the Apocryphon of John, however, we have seen that a gnostic reading of a text could change 
the image of Peter in this text considerably. An analysis of Peter in the Acts of Peter and the 
Twelve Apostles would thus lead us to the image created by this text, but perhaps not to a 
gnostic perspective on Peter. Again, however, this should make us aware of the limits of our 
research — the perspectives of real people have always been much broader and much more 
differentiated than what our remaining sources can tell us. 

7. For a recent full discussion of the figure of Peter in the Gospel of John see, e.g., Т. Schult- 
heiss, Das Petrusbild im Johannesevangelium, WUNT 2/329 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012). 

8. For a very small exception see Heracleons interpretation of John 4:33 mentioned below. 

9. Due to space reasons I skip writings from other quite well-known and at least more 
or less well-documented groups like Manicheism. See Pratscher, “Bedeutung,” pp. 143-44. 

10. Even the use of the term Sethian has been controversial. It is, for example, quite 
clear, that there never has been a group which called itself Sethians. See, e.g., Frederik Wisse, 
“Stalking Those Elusive Sethians,” in The Rediscovery of Gnosticism: Proceedings of the Inter- 
national Conference on Gnosticism at Yale, New Haven, Connecticut, March 18-21, 1978, ed. 
Bentley Layton, SHR 78 (Leiden: Brill, 1981), pp. 563-78; Michael A. Williams, “Sethianism,’ 
іп A Companion to Second-Century Christian “Heretics,” ed. A. Marjanen and P. Luomanen, 
VCSup 76 (Leiden: Brill, 2005), pp. 32-63 (esp. pp. 32-34); and G. P. Luttikhuizen, “Sethianer?” 
ZAC 13 (2009): 76-86. 

11. See D. Brakke, The Gnostics: Myth, Ritual, and Diversity in Early Christianity (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2010), pp. 29-51. 
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find in the Apocryphon of John (NHC II x; III 1; IV 1; BG 2) and its parallel in 
Irenaeus of Lyons, Adv. haer. 1.29 (or closely related myths).'? If we take this 
route, however, the number of relevant sources diminishes rapidly. In none of 
the writings that Brakke or, in a comparable way, Hans-Martin Schenke would 
call gnostic in the Sethian sense does Peter play a significant role. But even 
this observation is not without value. We can turn it on its head: Perhaps the 
most important point regarding the writings usually classified as Sethian is 
that Peter does not play any role in them. This, however, does not necessarily 
mean that these texts do not have any perspective at all on Peter. While in 
some Sethian writings such as the Apocalypse of Adam (NHC V 5), Zostrianos 
(NHC VIII 1), Melchisedek (NHC IX 1), or others, there are no hints at all that 
disciples of Jesus are of any interest for the system and its believers, at least 
in a few cases some New Testament protagonists appear, and this is relevant 
for our question. 


Apocryphon of John 


According to the most well-known (perhaps even “classical”) such writing, the 
Apocryphon of John (NHC II 1; Ш 1; IV 1; BG 2; see also Irenaeus of Lyons Adv. 
haer. 1.29), which is usually seen as the primary example of Sethian gnosis, 
John ("the brother of James, both are the sons of Zebedee") is the disciple who 
receives the decisive revelation. Peter does not play a role in this text. It would, 
however, not be wise to put it aside too quickly. As Titus Nagel has shown, at 
least the long version of the Apocryphon of John wants to be read as a “Johan- 
nine Gospel text,’ a kind of “secret Gospel of John,” which tries to complete 
the Fourth Gospel's cosmology, Christology, and soteriology from a gnostic 
perspective.'^ In other words, the Apocryphon of John wants to be read and 
understood as a complementary text together with the Gospel of John. This is 


12. Н.-М. Schenke, “Das sethianische System nach den Nag-Hammadi-Handschriften;" 
in Der Same Seths: Hans-Martin Schenkes Kleine Schriften zu Gnosis, Koptologie und Neuem 
Testament, ed. G. Schenke Robinson, G. Schenke, and U.-K. Plisch, NHMS 78 (Leiden: Brill, 
2012), pp. 285-92 (esp. 286), describes the main features of this mythology. These include the 
inferior creator deity (Yaldabaoth), and the idea that “Sethians” are in some real sense “sced” 
(descendants) of Seth, portrayed as the great spiritual progenitor and archetype. See also 
Alastair H. B. Logan, Gnostic Truth and Christian Heresy: A Study in the History of Gnosticism 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1996). 

13. See the overview in Brakke, Gnostics, pp. 50-51; see also Schenke, “System,” pp. 285-86. 

14. See Nagel, "Gnostisierung; p. 692, and also pp. 675-76. 
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achieved by embedding the Sethian myth into a context filled with allusions to 
the Fourth Gospel. Not only is the texts frame story (telling about the dispute 
between John and a Pharisee called Arimanias) full of parallels to Johannine 
texts and ideas, even John's questions оп the mountain and his questions to 
the Savior show clear Johannine colors. 

It is not possible to recapitulate Nagel's observations in all detail here. If he 
is right, however, Peter plays a role for the group behind this text exactly be- 
cause he does not play a role in the text anymore. If at least the long version of 
the Apocryphon of John wants to be understood as а "secret" complement to the 
Fourth Gospel that has to be read together with the Gospel of John, then perhaps 
the shift from a group of disciples to one disciple receiving the decisive revela- 
tion could be meaningful. In the Gospel of John several disciples play important 
roles — we hear of Andrew, Philip, Nathanael, Mary Magdalene, and others.'^ In 
addition, starting with chapter 13 Peter and the “Beloved Disciple” form a pair.” 
We find the two of them not only at the Last Supper or at the high priestly pal- 
ace; it is mainly in the Gospel's postresurrection scenes of chapters 20-21 where 
they are presented as a pair of witnesses several times. It is quite clear that, if 
compared to the Beloved Disciple (at least for the Johannine community), Peter 
is slower, less of an example, and of secondary importance. It seems, however, 
that at the time the Fourth Gospel was written, Peter had already been such an 
important figure that the Fourth Gospel had to relate its message to him (not 
too negatively) if the group behind the text using partly very special traditions 
about Jesus and going back to the authority of the Beloved Disciple wanted to 
be accepted by other “mainstream” followers of Christ.'* 


15. For concrete examples sce Nagel, “Gnostisierung,’ pp. 677-81, who shows that the later 
redaction of the text's long version goes even further in this attempt to appropriate Johannine 
elements. 

16. Regarding their distinct roles in the Gospel of John see now the respective studies 
in S. A. Hunt, D. Francois Tolmie, and R. Zimmermann, eds., Character Studies in the Fourth 
Gospel, WUNT 314 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013). 

17. Regarding the role of the “Beloved Disciple” in the Gospel of John see, e.g., Richard J. 
Bauckham, “The Beloved Disciple as Ideal Author,” JSNT 49 (1993): 21-44; I. Dunderberg, “The 
Beloved Disciple in John: Ideal Figure in an Early Christian Controversy,’ in Fair Play: Diversity 
and Conflicts in Early Christianity: Essays in Honour of Heikki Räisänen, ed. I. Dunderberg, 
C. M. Tuckett, and K. Syreeni, NovTSup 103 (Leiden: Brill, 2002), pp. 243-69; and J. L. Resse- 
вше, “The Beloved Disciple: An Ideal Point of View; Character Studies in the Fourth Gospel, 
ed. 5. A. Hunt, D. Е Tolmie, and R. Zimmermann, WUNT 314 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2013), PP. 537-49. 

18. If we are allowed to use the idea of “mainstream Christians” at the turn of the first to 
the second century СЕ. 
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If we connect the Apocryphon of John to the Fourth Gospel, this image 
changes quite obviously. The Apocryphon identifies the Beloved Disciple 
(whose identity remains hidden in the Gospel) with John the Son of Zebedee 
and makes him the receiver of the key revelation necessary for the salvation 
of souls. Peter does not play a role anymore — the group behind the Apocry- 
phon seems to have given up what in John still seems to have been at least a 
somewhat more positive relation to Peter. In other words, the Apocryphon's 
silence on Peter is a speaking silence: Peter is not the one who received the 
decisive revelation. 


Gospel of Judas 


A second example must be added: the Gospel of Judas. Even if the text's exact 
attribution to a special gnostic group has been disputed, it still seems the best 
solution to understand it as a witness of (and perhaps later stage of) Sethian 
gnosis. Comparably to the Apocryphon of John, the extant Gospel of Judas 
connects a “Sethian cosmology” to a frame story that, in many of its parts, al- 
ludes to Gospel texts that came to be parts of the later New Testament canon.” 
Contrary to the Apocryphon of John, however, the Gospel of Judas does not 
develop any positive attitude to any of the New Testament texts; it wants to 
be understood as a "countergospel; that is, a gospel against others. In other 
words, the Gospel of Judas tells a story of Jesus’ Last Supper, his deliverance, 
and his passion, but does so from a perspective completely different from 
what is given in the canonical Gospels. In addition, at least in several cases 
one gets the impression that the text even needs an audience that at least 
knows the "usual" story told by the Gospels. If, however, one has to know at 
least a (not necessarily written) gospel story to understand fully the Gospel 
of Judas’s polemical stance, then again, that Peter plays no role in the Gospel 
of Judas does not mean that the group behind the text has no perspective on 


19. See mainly John D. Turner, "The Place of the Gospel of Judas in Sethian Tradition,’ in 
The Gospel of Judas in Context: Proceedings of the First International Conference on the Gospel of 
Judas, ed. M. Scopello, NHMS 62 (Leiden: Brill, 2008), pp. 187-237; and (more critical) Turner, 
"The Pseudo-Sethianism of the Gospel of Judas," RSLR 43 (2008): 571-604. 

20. Regarding the Gospel of Judas's reception of New Testament Gospels see Simon Gath- 
ercole, “Matthean or Lukan Priority? The Use of the NT Gospels in the Gospel of Judas,” in 
Judasevangelium und Codex Tchacos: Studien zur religionsgeschichtlichen Verortung einer gnos- 
tischen Schriftensammlung, ed. Enno E. Popkes and G. Wurst, WUNT 297 (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2012), pp. 291-302; and (regarding the reception of John) Zelyck, John, pp. 168-74. 
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Peter. He, then, must be seen as part of the group of disciples, which surely 
represents the growing proto-orthodoxy and which is criticized sharply for 
their misunderstanding of Jesus as the Son of their God who asks for bloody 
sacrifices." Again, one could debate about the concrete object of the Gospel 
of Judas’s polemics. Is it, as Karen King and Elaine Pagels have proposed, a 
polemic against proto-orthodox stances to martyrdom?” Or does the text 
criticize second-century developments in the understanding of Christian “of- 
fices” and “cults”??? Be that as it may, even if the Gospel of Judas presents 
Jesus’ disciples — with the exception of Judas Iscariot — en bloc, it expects 
readers who know more about the Gospel stories than it explicitly tells. And 
these readers will know that Peter is not merely one disciple, but instead a very 
important representative of the group of disciples. 

As far as I can see, the two examples mentioned already present a shift 
of the image Pratscher provides. At least in my eyes, the "zero" role of Peter 
that we find in the two texts mentioned above does not mean a neutral stance 
toward Peter. On the contrary, it means a (not openly expressed, but clear) 
negative attitude, which in the case of the Gospel of Judas seems even sharper 
than in the Apocryphon of John. 

The Gospel of Judas and the Apocryphon of John are not the only texts 
where one could argue in this way; other writings, the attribution of which 
is much less clear, could be added. Let me mention at least one:”* the Sophia 
of Jesus Christ (NHC Ш, pp. 90.14-119.17; BG з, pp. 77.8-127.12; see also Р.Оху. 
1081), a dialogue gospel with clear parallels to another writing called Eugnos- 
tos (NHC III 3 [short version] and NHC V 1 [long version]). This is a clearly 
gnostic writing, which, however, does not offer a full gnostic myth but (while 
mentioning only parts of it explicitly) presupposes it.”* It is thus not absolutely 


21. For a slightly different view see, however, N. Denzey Lewis, “Astral ‘Determinism’ in 
the Gospel of Judas," in her Cosmology and Fate in Gnosticism and Graeco-Roman Antiquity: 
Under Pitiless Skies, NHMS 81 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), pp. 165-80 (esp. pp. 175-79). 

22. See Elaine Pagels and Karen L. King, Reading Judas: The Gospel of Judas and the 
Shaping of Christianity (New York: Viking, 2007); and Karen L. King, "Martyrdom and Its 
Discontents in the Tchacos Codex,” in The Codex Judas Papers: Proceedings of the International 
Congress on the Tchacos Codex Held at Rice University, Houston Texas, March 13-16, 2008, ed. 
April D. DeConick, NHMS 71 (Leiden: Brill, 2011), pp. 23-42. 

23. See the argument by Tobias Nicklas, “Die andere Seite: Das Judasevangelium und 
seine Polemik im Kontext altkirchlicher Diskurse,’ in The Apocryphal Gospels within the Con- 
text of Early Christian Theology, ed. Jens Schröter, BETL 260 (Leuven: Peeters, 2013), pp. 127-55. 

24. One could compare the role of special disciples as part of the collective in other texts 
such as the Pistis Sophia or 1 Jeu. 

25. For further discussion see Judith Hartenstein, “Die Weisheit Jesu Christi (NHC ІШ,4/ 
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clear whether it can be classified Sethian in the usual sense, or has to be under- 
stood in another way. The text narrates a postresurrection revelation of Christ, 
who appears in the form of an angel of light to his twelve men and seven 
women disciples. After having answered thirteen questions coming from dif- 
ferent disciples, Jesus disappears, and the disciples start preaching the gospel. 

For our inquiry, it is mainly interesting that the text does not mention 
Peter explicitly, whereas Philip, Matthew, Thomas, and Bartholomew from 
the Twelve, and Mary from among the Seven, ask the decisive questions. Of 
course, this observation does not immediately mean that the Sophia of Jesus 
Christ offers an anti-Petrine polemic. But the neglect of Peter can be related to 
the overall function of the text. Whereas Catherine Barry regards the Sophia 
of Jesus Christ as a polemical writing, Judith Hartenstein argues that the text 
wants to connect (nongnostic) Christian and gnostic ideas. That is why it can 
be read both by insiders and (at least to a certain degree) Christian, nongnostic 
outsiders. Although it mirrors the self-conception of a Christian gnostic group, 
it seems clear that this group is open for a mission to outsiders.” With such 
a background it seems to make good sense for the text to have made use of a 
open concept of “twelve plus seven disciples,” which was agreeable to many 
other Christians. In this system Peter can be seen as included, and we do not 
find anything explicitly anti-Petrine; the text, however, makes clear that other 
disciples are decisive for the revelation of deeper truth. 


Valentinian Perspectives 


Compared to Sethian sources, it is even more difficult to develop an image 
of Peter provided by Valentinian texts. There is no mention of Peter either in 


BG з), Antike christliche Apokryphen, vol. 1, Evangelien und Verwandtes, ed. Christoph Mark- 
schies and Jens Schröter (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012), pp. 1122-36 (esp. 1123-26). Regarding 
the text's relation to Eugnostos, see Judith Hartenstein, “Anmerkungen zu den vier koptischen 
Versionen von 'Eugnostos und der ‘Sophia Jesu Christi; ” Coptic Studies on the Threshold of a 
New Millenium, vol. 1, Proceedings of the 7th International Congress of Coptic Studies, Leiden 
27 Aug.-2 Sept. 2000, ed. M. Immerseel and J. Van der Vliet, OLA 133 (Leuven: Peeters, 2004), 
PP: 749-58. 

26. Catherine Barry, “Un exemple de réécriture à Nag Hammadi: La Sagesse de Jésus 
Christ (BG,3; NH III,4), Les Textes de Nag Hammadi et le probléme de leur classification. Actes 
de colloque tenu à Quebec du 15 au 19 septembre 1993, ed. Louis Painchaud and A. Pasquier, 
BCNH Section Études 3 (Québec: Université Laval, 1995), pp. 151-68 (esp. 163-68). 

27. Cf. Judith Hartenstein, Die zweite Lehre: Erscheinungen des Auferstandenen als 
Rahmenerzählungen frühchristlicher Dialoge, TU 146 (Berlin: Akademie, 2000), pp. 40-41. 
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the fragments of Valentinuss own writings (preserved in works of Clement 
of Alexandria and Hippolytus of Rome)? or in fragments of later Valentinian 
authors such as Heracleon (according to Origen’s Commentary on John plus 
a few fragments in Clement of Alexandria), Theodotus (see Clement of Alex- 
andria, Excerpts), Ptolemaeus’s Letter to Flora, and the Valentinian Letter of 
Instruction (both transmitted via Epiphanius's Panarion). 

This certainly has to do with the extremely fragmentary state of sources. 
One cannot, for example, imagine that Heracleon wrote his Commentary on 
John without mentioning Peter at all, and if we take into account Valentinuss 
(and his school's) stay in second-century Rome (between the time of Hyginus, 
136-140 CE, and Anicetus, 155-166 CE), it seems highly improbable that it was 
possible for him (and his followers) simply to ignore the figure of Peter.” 

But even if we look into the Nag Hammadi writings usually ascribed (or 
seen as related) to the Valentinian movement, the situation does not funda- 
mentally change. There is simply no explicit mention of Peter in the Prayer 
of the Apostle Paul (NHC I 1),? the Gospel of Truth (NHC I 3) in the Letter to 
Reghinos (also called Treatise on Resurrection, NHCI 4), the Tripartite Tractate 
(NHC I 5), the Gospel of Philip (NHC II 3), the Interpretation of Knowledge 
(NHC XI 1), or the Valentinian Exposition (NHC XI 2)." This is also the case 
with the First Apocalypse of James, a text that is now preserved in two slightly 
differing Coptic versions transmitted in two manuscripts (NHC V 3 and CT 
2) and that can be understood as part of the emerging second- (or perhaps 
early-third-) century Christian literature on James the Just. 


28. For a full discussion of all these sources see Christoph Markschies, Valentinus Gnos- 
ticus? Untersuchungen zur valentinianischen Gnosis mit einem Kommentar zu den Fragmenten 
Valentins, WUNT 65 (Tübingen: Mohr, 1992), pp. 11-290. 

29. Regarding the development, role, and situation of Valentinians in second-century 
Rome see Peter Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus: Christians at Rome in the First Two Centuries 
(London: Continuum, 2003), pp. 292-318. 

30. The question of whether this text must be understood as Valentinian is a matter of 
debate. See, e.g., the very cautious judgment by H.-G. Bethge and U.-K. Plisch, "Das Gebet 
des Apostels Paulus (NHC 1л), in Nag Hammadi Deutsch, vol. 1, NHC I,1e- V., ed. Н.-М. 
Schenke, H.-G. Bethge, and U. U. Kaiser, GCS NF 8, Koptisch-Gnostische Schriften 2 (Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 2001), pp. 7-11 (esp. p. 9), who see it as “doubtless” a gnostic writing. 

31. I take over the list of Valentinian sources given by Dunderberg, Beyond Gnosticism, 
PP. 7 10. 

32. This literature includes the Proto-Gospel of James (even if its ancient title is Birth of 
Mary), the already mentioned Apocryphon of James and the Second Apocalypse of James (NHC 
V 4), and also Нереѕірриѕ5 fragments on James the Just. Even the date of the canonical letter 
of James сап be discussed; there seems to be no clear sign of this text's early reception before 
Origen. 
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Interestingly, according to this writing it is James the Just (and not Peter) 
who receives a decisive revelation both before and after Jesus’ resurrection, 
and dies as a martyr. At the same time the Twelve, even if they do not play an 
active role in the text, are not only rebuked for their unbelief (NHC V 3, рр. 
29.18-25; CT 42.21-24), but can almost be identified with the evil Archons (see 
NHC V 3, pp. 25.24-26.1; CT 12.8-17; and, even more explicitly, NHC V 3, pp. 
36.1-5; CT 22.26-23.2).33 A context where James is seen as the single receiver 
of revelation makes it understandable that the text performs a shift that can 
be compared to what we also see in fragment 5 of the “Jewish Christian” 
Gospel of the Hebrews (preserved via Jerome, Vir. ill. 2.12-13): a shift from 
Peter as the first and decisive witness of Jesus’ resurrection (see 1 Cor. 15:5) 
to James the Just. 

Although, as is well known, the Gospel of John obtained broad interest in 
Valentinian writings, one should also not underestimate Valentinian interest 
in Pauline writings, traces of which can already be found in Ptolemaeuss 
Letter to Flora (with quotes from Rom. 7:12; 1 Cor. 5:7-8; Eph. 2:15; 3:14), the 
Gospel of Philip (with many quotes from and allusions to Pauline literature), 
or the Treatise on Resurrection partly playing with 1 Corinthians 15 and other 
Pauline texts. A look into the Gospel of Truth is even more revealing. In her 
study “Biblical Interpretation in the Gnostic Gospel of Truth from Nag Ham- 
madi,” Jacqueline A. Williams identifies eleven probable allusions to Pauline 
writings (including Romans, 1-2 Corinthians, and Colossians, plus one addi- 
tional probable allusion to Hebrews) plus eight possible allusions (including 
Romans, 1-2 Corinthians, Ephesians, Philippians, plus three possible allusions 
to Hebrews), whereas there is not even a single “dubious” allusion to any 


33. For a comparable view see J. Brankaer and H.-G. Bethge, Codex Tchacos: Texte und 
Analysen, TU 161 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2007), p. 424. 

34. Regarding the understanding of Paul and his writings in gnostic, including Valentin- 
ian, exegesis see Elaine Pagels, The Gnostic Paul: Gnostic Exegesis of the Pauline Letters (Phil- 
adelphia: Trinity Press International, 1975). 

35. For an overview see M. L. Peel, “The Treatise on the Resurrection: Introduction,’ The 
Coptic Gnostic Library (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 1:123-46 (esp. pp. 132-33). For a comparison of 
Paul's and the Treatises view of resurrection, see P. Skiba, “The Treatise on Resurrection and 
1 Corinthians 15: Gnostic and Christian Views of Resurrection,’ in Directions in New Testament 
Methods, ed. M. Albl, P. R. Eddy, and R. Mirkes, Marquette Studies in Theology (Milwaukee: 
Marquette University Press, 1993), pp. 53-61. 

36. See the overview given by Jacqueline A. Williams, Biblical Interpretation in the Gnos- 
tic Gospel of Truth from Nag Hammadi, SBLDS 79 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), pp. 179-83. 
Of course, Williams's decisions can be debated in a few cases, but her general results show a 
clear tendency. 
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Petrine writing (1-2 Peter, nor even Mark).? The only clear positive use of a 
(later) canonical Petrine writing in a Valentinian text I found is in the Gospel 
of Philip 111b, wording from 1 Peter 4:8 (“Love covers over a multitude of sins,’ 
in a context alluding to the parable of the good Samaritan), perhaps better seen 
as a saying that could have been known independently from 1 Peter. Origen, 
in Commentary on John 13.17, could be added according to whom Heracleon 
used the Kerygma Petrou for his interpretation of John 4:22.”° 

All in all this creates a very negative image. Valentinian writings ignore 
Peter, ascribe traditions about Peter to other disciples, criticize the Twelve for 
lack of proper understanding, and show no interest in Petrine writings, while 
Paul and John (and partly Matthew) play an important role in the exegesis 
reflected in Valentinian writings. This combines well with what some ancient 
Christian proto-orthodox authors tell us.?? Whereas Heracleon's exegesis of 
John 4:33 mentioned in Огірепѕ Commentary on John 13.35 seems to criticize 
the disciples as thinking “carnally” (at least in this special scene), according 
to Tertullian (for example in Praescr. 23) heretical groups such as followers of 
Marcion and Valentinians devalued Peter and the disciples. 


Other Perspectives: More Texts Discussed as Gnostic in a Broader Sense 


The overall situation, however, seems to be even more complex. If we concen- 
trate solely on sources that, more or less clearly, can be ascribed to a known 
gnostic system, we will lose many interesting texts from sight. Interestingly, 


37. Taking account of the ancient tradition of Mark as Peter's hermeneutes (going back 
to Papias of Hierapolis, according to Eusebius, H.E. 3.39.15), I include the Gospel of Mark as a 
"Petrine" writing in the broadest sense here. Of course, if one looks into the very scarce traces 
ofa reception of Mark in the second century, it is not necessary to put too much emphasis on 
the fact that the Gospel of Truth obviously does not use Mark. The same is the case with 2 Peter. 

38. Fragment 21 (John 4:22: “You worship what you do not know"): “Heracleon under- 
stands ‘you’ as the Jews [and] the gentiles. He quotes the Preaching of Peter: “We must not 
worship in Greek fashion, accepting the works of matter and adoring wood and stone; nor 
in Jewish fashion worship the divine, since they, thinking that they alone know him, do not 
know him and worship angels and the months and the moon’” (R. M. Grant, trans., Second- 
Century Christianity: A Collection of Fragments, 2nd ed. [Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 
2003], p. 74). 

39. See also Pratscher, “Bedeutung,” pp. 112-13 n. 5, who mentions Irenaeus of Lyons, Adv. 
haer. 3.12.7 as witnessing that Valentinians regarded Peter and the disciples as imperfect. Ire- 
naeuss highly polemical statement, however, seems not to reflect a special group, but gnostics 
in general — and thus does not help very much in regard to our question. 
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many writings the exact gnostic character of which can be discussed not only 
were transmitted along with clearly Sethian and/or Valentinian writings but 
were also sometimes bound together with them in the same codices. 

Our only (partly fragmentary) manuscript of the above-mentioned Gospel 
of Judas is part of a collection of texts in the so-called Codex Tchacos (here- 
after CT). This collection starts with the Epistle of Peter to Philip, a text also 
found in the Nag Hammadi cache (NHC VIII 2). The exact classification of 
the Epistle itself is highly difficult. The text shows contacts with the second- to 
third-century Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. In addition, a literary contact 
with the Gospel of Mary could be discussed. On the whole, I would tend to 
understand it as a story about the origins of the Jesus movement, quite obvi- 
ously playing with stories told (or at least motifs mentioned) in the book of 
Acts (plus John 1 and Matthew 28), but narrated from a different perspective." 

The text also includes a shortened version of a gnostic Sophia myth that 
shows some parallels to the Apocryphon of John or the Sophia of Jesus Christ 
(NHC III 4; BG з; P.Oxy. 1081). Although it would go too far to classify this 
text as clearly Sethian, at least it seems to have been possible in the ancient 
setting to read it together with some clearly Sethian texts." Interestingly, both 
copies of this writing extant today can be found in codices where they are 
closely connected to texts usually labeled Sethian. The Nag Hammadi version 
of the Epistle is found in codex VIII, where it is transmitted together with only 
one other writing called Zostrianos (NHC VIII 1), which is very clearly Sethian 
in nature. The second version opens the well-known Codex Tchacos, where it 
is followed by the First Apocalypse of James, the Gospel of Judas, and a writing 
called Allogenes. Although the exact nature of the First Apocalypse of James is 


40. For a cautious view see, e.g., Hartenstein, Zweite Lehre, pp. 169-70. 

41. Regarding the relation of the text to Acts see M. Kaler, "The Letter of Peter to Philip 
and Its Message of Gnostic Revelation and Christian Unity,” VC 63 (2009): 264-95, who, how- 
ever, partly overemphasizes the Pauline character of the text. Regarding John 1 and Matthew 
28, see K. Koschorke, “Eine gnostische Pfingstpredigt: Zur Auscinandersetzung zwischen gnos- 
tischem und kirchlichem Christentum am Beispiel der ‘Epistula Petri ad Philippum" (NHC 
VIII,2),” ZTK 74 (1977): 323-43; and Koschorke, “Eine gnostische Paraphrase des johanneischen 
Prologs: Zur Interpretation von ‘Epistula Petri ad Philippum’ (NHC VIII,2) 13616-1354; VC 
33 (1979): 383-92, mentioned also by Pratscher, "Bedeutung; p. 132 n. 81. 

42. For a more differentiated analysis of Ep. Pet. Phil's myth see Brankaer and Bethge, 
Codex Tchacos, pp. 425-27. 

43. See H.-G. Bethge and J. Brankaer, “Der Brief des Petrus an Philippus (NHC VIIL2 
/ CT 1)? in Antike Christliche Apokryphen in deutscher Übersetzung, vol. 1, Evangelien und 
Verwandtes, ed. Christoph Markschies and Jens Schröter (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012), рр. 


1195-1207 (esp. p. 1199). 
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unclear, the Gospel of Judas and Allogenes both seem to belong to a Sethian 
group of writings. Even if this does not mean that the Epistle of Peter to Philip 
was written by Sethian gnostics themselves, it was at least copied and (very 
probably) read together with some of their writings. 

Contrary to what we found in the Sethian writings discussed above, the 
role of Peter in the Epistle of Peter to Philip is positive. According to the text in 
NHC VIII 2, pp. 132.10-133.8 (parallel іп CT, p. 11-4), Peter sends a letter to his 
fellow apostle Philip (and the brothers who are with him). That the text starts 
with a pseudepigraphic letter ascribed to Peter means that Peter is understood 
as an authority (of the past). In the letter itself, this pseudo-Peter, who calls 
himself “the apostle of Jesus Christ; is understood as being in direct and con- 
stant relation to Jesus Christ, who is called “our Lord,’ “Savior of the World,’ 
and “our God Jesus.” Because he has received orders from Jesus, Peter brings 
together the disciples, who need to learn where they must preach the gospel. 
Philip follows Peter’s order (NHC VIII 2, p. 133.8-11; CT lacunose), and Peter 
calls together the rest of the disciples who go to the Mount of Olives (NHC 
VIII 2, p. 133.12-16), where they pray to the “Father of Light” (NHC VIII 2, 
р. 133.22; parallel CT, p. 2, 5-6) and to Christ, the “Son of Life and Immortality” 
(NHC VIII.2, p. 134.4-5; CT lacunose). After that, Jesus appears and answers 
a series of the apostles’ questions. 

During Jesus’ epiphany we only hear about the apostles as a collective 
in dialogue with Jesus. If we read the text as a unified whole, Peter is surely 
understood as part of this group; as a single figure, however, he appears only 
after Jesus has disappeared again. On the disciples’ way back to Jerusalem a 
new problem arises, the problem of “suffering”: if the Lord himself has suf- 
fered, how far will the disciples have to suffer (NHC VIII 2, р. 138.13-17)?** The 
following text offers two responses, the first from Peter himself, who makes 
clear that the disciples have to suffer; the second one by a revelatory voice — 
obviously by the Lord — which confirms Peter's statements: “I have often told 
you: it is necessary for you to suffer” 

If we look into the details we could even go further and state that the Lord 
confirms Peter’s statement and Peter has more or less anticipated the Lord’s 
answer. In the Epistle of Peter to Philip, Peter plays the role of the main author- 


44. The question of how a text with such a certainly nondocetic Christology came to 
be gnostic or gnosticized has puzzled scholars. See, е.р., A. Marjanen, “A Suffering of One 
Who Is a Stranger to Suffering: The Crucifixion of Jesus in the Letter of Peter to Philip,” in 
Dunderberg, Tuckett, and Syreeni, Fair Play, pp. 487-98, who concludes (p. 498) that the text 
might have been written in a situation of persecution and that this might have affected its 
nondocetic stance. 
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ity among Jesus’ disciples. In NHC VIII 2, p. 139.10, a passage without extant 
parallel in CT, one could even discuss whether the words “his disciples” refers 
to Peter's or the Lord's disciples. In any case, Peter has received decisive rev- 
elations (even if no special revelations to him are explicitly mentioned), he is 
responsible for the disciples’ unity, and he speaks in accordance with the Lord. 
That is why the disciples should listen to his voice (NHC УШ.2, р. 139.19). 
Filled with the Holy Spirit, Peter gives a speech in which he interprets Jesus 
cross, suffering, and resurrection. After his speech, the other apostles are filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and that allows them all to do miraculous healings. They 
separate from each other and start to preach “the Lord Jesus.” 

This is, in fact, an image of Peter very different from what we find in the 
Gospel of Judas. The Epistle of Peter to Philip takes over proto-orthodox ideas 
of Peter as a primary witness to the risen Lord, as a leader of the apostles, and 
as a decisive authority of what is developing into a “church.” Does this have to 
do with the fact that the Epistle is also concerned with the burning question of 
suffering, which is connected to a nondocetic Christology? And has the figure 
of Peter been chosen in this context because his own (and many disciples’) 
fate as a martyr/martyrs was already well known? The text, actually, does not 
mention anything that would point concretely in this direction. 

All this is, however, only part of the picture, a necessary basis of the texts 
main function. In what may be compared to his Pentecost speech in Acts 2, the 
Epistles Peter becomes the decisive interpreter of a tradition about Jesus that is 
not far from what we find in 1 Corinthians 15:3-5. Integrated in a writing that 
contains at least the main lines of a gnostic myth, he develops an idea of why 
Jesus and the disciples had to suffer — very probably in a context of suffering 
and persecution. 

Of course, we can only speculate about anything further. Is the use of the 
figure of Peter a sign of a struggle between two different groups that claimed 

his authority as decisive? One gets at least the impression that the group be- 
hind this text did not understand itself only as a small elite surrounded by 
other Christians. Otherwise, the myth of a common revelation to the disciples 
and a mission done by all of them seen as a unit surely would not make sense 
for them. 

To me, however, the most interesting point is that the Epistle of Peter to 
Philip has been transmitted in codices alongside two texts with quite different 
views. Whereas for Zostrianos Jesus and his disciples do not play any role, 


45. See also the discussion in Pratscher, “Bedeutung,” p. 134 nn. 89-90 (for further sec- 
ondary literature). 
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we have seen how negative their function is in the Gospel of Judas. At least 
for some reader(s) or collector(s) in the ancient world, however, this obvious 
contradiction doesn’t seem to have been a major problem. 


(Gnostic) Apocalypse of Peter 


Interestingly, another Petrine text in the Nag Hammadi corpus is concerned 
with suffering as well. In the Apocalypse of Peter (NHC VII 3, pp. 70.14-84.14) 
Peter plays an even more important role than in the Epistle of Peter to Philip. 
In many respects this text confronts the interpreter with problems. It is almost 
impossible to date this text with a sufficient degree of certainty (sometime in 
the third century CE?)“®, and one can only speculate regarding its place of or- 
igin (Syria? Egypt?). Even the text’s gnostic character is a matter of debate; no 
traces of a Sophia myth or a description of the Pleroma can be found. The main 
elements in the text that could allow for the label gnostic are its reference to 
Archons, the idea of the souls’ return to their origin, the impact of knowledge 
(= gnosis) for salvation, and finally, the texts docetism.*” 

The text connects two main parts, a long polemic obviously directed 
against proto-orthodox circles in the form ofa revelation of the Savior (p. 72,4- 
81,3) and a vision of his passion that, however, is interpreted in a docetic man- 
ner (p. 81,3-82,17).** The story is partly told by Peter himself, a perspective that 
only changes in the last sentence, which speaks about him in the third-person 


46. A. Lorenzo Molinari, “The Apocalypse of Peter and Its Dating,’ Coptica — Gnostica 
— Manichaica: Melanges offerts а Wolf-Peter Funk, ed. L. Painchaud and Р.-Н. Poirier, BCNH, 
Section Etudes 7 (Leuven: Peeters, 2006), pp. 583-605 (esp. p. 605), however, dates the text in 
the time between 320 and 340 CE. 

47. For a brief introduction and English translation, see James Brashler and Roger A. 
Bullard, “Apocalypse of Peter (УП,з), NHL, pp. 372-781; and for a German equivalent, H. Have- 
laar, “Die Apokalypse des Petrus (NHC VII,3);” Nag Hammadi Deutsch, vol. 2, NHC V XIIT,1, 
BG 1 und 4, ed. H.-M. Schenke, H.-G. Bethge, and U. U. Kaiser, GCS 12, Koptisch-Gnostische 
Schriften 3 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2003), pp. 591-600 (esp. 592-95), who also offered the most 
important full study of this writing: H. Havelaar, The Coptic Apocalypse of Peter (Nag Ham- 
madi Codex VII,3, TU 144 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1999). Regarding the gnostic character of the 
writing see also A. Werner, “Koptisch-gnostische Apokalypse des Paulus,’ in Neutestamentliche 
Apokryphen, vol. 2, Apostolisches, Apokalypsen und Verwandtes, ed. W. Schneemelcher, 6th ed. 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1997), pp. 633-43 (esp. p. 636). 

48. The term docetic, however, is certainly comparably as problematic as gnostic. For a de- 
tailed discussion sec already М. Brox, “‘Doketismus’ — eine Problemanzeige; ZKG 95 (1984): 
301-14. A detailed reevaluation of the underlying concepts, however, remains a desideratum. 
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singular. Perhaps even more than in the Epistle of Peter to Philip, Peter is un- 
derstood as “the” decisive authority of this text. In p. 71,15-72,3 we read: 


But you yourself, Peter, become perfect [xéAetoc] in accordance with your 
пате,“ along with me, the very one who chose you. For from you I һауе 
made a beginning for the remnant whom I have summoned to knowledge. 
Therefore be strong for the duration of the imitation of the righteousness 
[Sikatoobvn] of him who originally summoned you. He summoned you to 
know him properly regarding the shedding (of blood) which tore him — 
even the sinews of his hands and his feet — and (regarding) the crowning by 
those of the middle region [ugoórnc], and regarding the body [o@pa] of his 
radiance. In the hope of service [Staxovia] he was brought forth for the sake 
of an honorable reward. Thus he will correct you three times this night. 


Playing perhaps with Matthew 16:18, the passage distinguishes between 
two callings of Peter: The calling by the one “who originally summoned you,’ 
that is, the fleshly Jesus, who corrected Peter “three times this night,” and the 
calling by the Savior, who chose him to make “a beginning for the remnant 
whom I have summoned to knowledge.” As long as the “imitation” of the 
fleshly Jesus’ “righteousness” (which is obviously seen as something negative) 
endures, Peter has to remain strong — because Jesus and his followers are 
under those of the “middle region.” 

The text thus describes Peter as the disciple chosen to become an àpxñ 
(beginning; "foundation") “for the remnant? whom the Savior has “sum- 
moned to knowledge.” Peter is the one who has to be strong and to become 
perfect; and only he communicates appropriate knowledge of the Savior, a 
knowledge that is decisive for salvation. After a vision where Peter obviously 
learns how to see and to hear properly (p. 72,4-73,10) he receives a first revela- 
tion of a “mystery” (p. 73,16). This is given in a highly polemical monologue of 
the Savior directed against the alleged errors of proto-orthodox groups,” who 
are understood as “blind and deaf” and do not understand mysteries (p. 76,28); 


49. The meaning of this enigmatic expression has been discussed controversially. See, 
e.g., Havelaar, Coptic Apocalypse, p. 81. 

50. J. Brashler, trans., “NHC VII,3: Apocalypse of Peter. Text, Translaton, and Notes,’ in 
The Coptic Gnostic Library: A Complete Edition of the Nag Hammadi Codices (Leiden: Brill, 
2000), 4:218-47 (esp. pp. 221-23). 

51. For a more detailed discussion of the adversaries addressed by the text, see Havelaar, 
Coptic Apocalypse, pp. 193-204. I would perhaps be a bit more cautious, however, regarding 
the question of whether there is a chance to reconstruct any community behind this text. 
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and against their rulers, their beliefs, and the organization of their communities 
(р. 73,10-81,3). Comparable to what we find in the passion account of the Acts 
of John, the Apocalypse of Peter then gives an alternative interpretation of Jesus 
passion; again, the motif of blindness (perhaps taken from Matthew 23) playsa 
role. Only Peter sees what is truly happening. The text distinguishes between a 
“living Jesus" (р. 81,18) who is “above the cross, glad and laughing”? (p. 81,16f.), 
and who later is identified with the “Savior” (p. 82,9.28), while the one cruci- 
fied is only “his physical part, which is the substitute" (р. 81,21f.). Whereas the 
others are called “born blind” (p. 83,3), looking only at the substitute, the figure 
suffering on the cross, only Peter is the “one to whom these mysteries have been 
given, to know through revelation that he whom they crucified is the firstborn, 
and the home of demons, and the clay vessel in which they dwell, belonging to 
Elohim, and belonging to the cross that is under the law” (p. 82,18-26). 

The last sentences mentioned are revealing. Everybody who believes in 
the Jesus suffering on the cross belongs to the ones born blind and to Elohim, 
who is obviously understood as a demonic demiurge, and thus such a person 
does not see the real Savior, who “stands joyfully looking at those who per- 
secuted him?” Such believers are also “divided upon themselves” (p. 82,31-33). 
Peter, however, has to be “strong” (p. 82,18 and 84,10), and should not fear his 
enemies, because the Savior will be with him (p. 84,8-9; cf. Matt. 28:20?). On 
the level of the story these enemies are the “priests and the people” (p. 72,5-6). 
It is clear, however, that the real opponents are the representatives of proto- 
orthodoxy, seen as dangerous enemies of the group of gnostics behind our text. 

Perhaps it is now, finally, also possible to understand the mysterious sen- 
tence, “Thus he will correct you three times this night,’ quoted above (p. 72,2- 
3). It appears that this sentence builds on Peter's triple denial of Jesus told in 
the canonical passion accounts. Contrary to the canonical Gospels — with a 
probable focus on Matthew, which is perhaps the text's main partner in dia- 
logue (or better: polemic) — this denial of Jesus is not understood as a sign of 
weakness, but a sign that Peter does not want to know the fleshly Jesus, and 
so can be worthy of becoming chosen as the decisive recipient of knowledge. 
The text thus, of course, plays with the figure of Peter and his authority, and 
claims him for its own group and its own ideas of knowledge. But it is not 
absolutely clear whether this was only in response to Peter functioning as an 


52. The motif of the "laughing Saviour" occurs in different gnostic writings. Regarding its 
significance see C. Clivaz, “What Is the Current State of Play on Jesus’ Laughter? Reading the 
Gospel of Judas in the Midst of Scholarly Excitement,” in Judasevangelium und Codex Tchacos: 
Studien zur religionsgeschichtlichen Verortung einer gnostischen Schriftensammlung, ed. E. E. 
Popkes and G. Wurst, WUNT 297 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012), pp. 213-42. 
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authority for the “other side? or whether those who produced this text took 
the opportunity to reinterpret Peter’s partly quite negative and weak role in 
the canonical passion accounts as a sign that he knew the real character of the 
earthly Jesus and his passion earlier, better, and deeper than the others. 


Other Perspectives on Peter 
Gospel of Thomas 


Whereas in texts mentioned above, Peter plays a decisively positive role, others 
devalue his impact and make him a figure of minor importance. This is quite 
clearly the case for the Gospel of Thomas (completely preserved in NHC II 
2, but see also the Greek fragments P.Oxy. 1, 654, and 655), the exact gnostic 
character of which is debated.** According to logion 1, Didymos Judas Thomas 
wrote down Jesus’ hidden words, the meaning of which has to be found to 
avoid death, and we only rarely read about Peter. When (in logion 12) the 
disciples ask Jesus who will be great over them after his departure, Jesus does 
not point to Peter or Thomas, but mentions “James the Just, for whose sake 
heaven and earth came into being: 

This, of course, resembles an attitude to James comparable to what we 


53. | agree with Jens Schröter, Erinnerung an Jesu Worte: Studien zur Rezeption der Lo- 
gieniiberlieferung in Markus, Q und Thomas, WMANT 76 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirch- 
ener, 1997), who discusses "Jesusüberlieferung auf dem Weg zur Gnosis” (pp. 122, 140). For a 
discussion of the problem of the text's religio-historious background see E. E. Popkes, “Das 
Thomasevangelium als crux interpretum: die methodischen Ursachen einer diffusen Diskus- 
sionslage,’ in Jesus in ароктурһеп Evangelienüberlieferungen: Beiträge zu außerkanonischen Je- 
susüberlieferungen aus verschiedenen Sprach- und Kulturtraditionen, ed. J. Frey and J. Schröter, 
WUNT 254 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), pp. 271-92 (esp. 279-91). 

54. Regarding the role of the text within early Christian Thomasine literature, see 
M. Janßen, “Evangelium des Zwillings? Das Thomasevangelium als Thomas-Schrift,’ in Das 
Thomasevangelium: Entstehung — Rezeption — Theologie, ed. Jörg Frey, E. E. Popkes, and 
J. Schröter, BZNW 157 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2008) pp. 222-48. 

55. Translation according to U.-K. Plisch, The Gospel of Thomas: Original Text with Com- 
mentary, trans. Gesine Schenke Robinson (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2008), p. 61. 
Regarding the Gospel of Thomas's complex relation to Jewish-Christian writings and traditions 

evoked by the mention of James the Just in logion 12, see P. Luomanen, “‘Let Him Who Seeks, 
Continue Seeking’: The Relationship between the Jewish-Christian Gospels and the Gospel 
of Thomas,’ in Thomasine Traditions in Antiquity: The Social and Cultural World of the Gospel 
of Thomas, ed. J. M. Asgeirsson, April DeConick, and Risto Uro, NHMS 59 (Leiden: Brill, 
2006), pp. 119-53. 
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found in the First Apocalypse of James mentioned above, and which can be seen 
in many other (mainly second- and post-second-century) Christian writings. 
In the Gospel of Thomas, however, this attitude is striking, as already in the 
next logion (13) it is again Thomas who receives the revelation of three words 
that he cannot reveal to the others because they would stone him. Logion 13 
is also of special impact for our problem because, comparably to the scene in 
Mark 8:27-30 and Synoptic parallels, Jesus asks the disciples how they see him. 
Contrary to what we find in the Synoptics, however, he does not receive only 
one answer (by Peter), but three: 


Simon Peter said to him: You are like a righteous angel. 

Matthew said to him: You are like an (especially) wise philosopher. 

Thomas said to him: Teacher, my mouth [cannot] at all say to whom you 
are like.“ 


Titles a reader of the Synoptic Gospels would expect are completely 
avoided, and Thomas's statement is clearly the climax of the three. By contrast, 
Peter's understanding of Jesus is certainly seen as one of those not fully ap- 
propriate. This does not necessarily mean that Peter is understood as a purely 
negative figure. But it does show that the Gospel of Thomas roots its Jesus 
traditions more in the figure of Thomas, and also polemicizes against other 
traditions, including those attributed to Peter, whose understanding of Jesus 
(from Gospel of Thomas's perspective) did not go far enough. Logion 114 goes 
in the same direction, with Peter demanding that Mary leave the disciples 
because, as a woman, she is not worthy of life. Even if Jesus’ response is also in 
line with the text’s antifeminist attitude, he rebukes Peter: Ifa woman “makes 
herself male, [she] will enter the kingdom of heaven.”*” 

In short, although even the Synoptics do not paint Peter as a purely posi- 
tive figure, and the Gospel of John puts him into relation with the Beloved Dis- 
ciple, the Gospel of Thomas minimizes his role and even seems to devalue him 
as a figure of authority in order to place its own tradition bound to Thomas 
(and emphasizing the impact of James the Just) in a better light.°® 


56. Translation adapted from Plisch, Thomas, p. 63, who in the first line has a “just mes- 
senger” instead of a “righteous angel.” 

57. Translation Plisch, Thomas, p. 243. Regarding the background of this saying see, e.g., 
Marvin Meyer, Secret Gospels: Essays on Thomas and the Secret Gospel of Mark (Harrisburg, 
Pa.: Trinity Press International, 2003), pp. 76-95, who connects the text's image of femaleness 
to the idea that the “dying cosmos of the mother goddess” must be transcended (p. 92). 

58. See the comparable judgment by Pratscher, “Bedeutung,” p. 123. 
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Gospel of Mary 


The situation of conflict between Peter and Mary (probably Mary Magdalene) 
underlying Gospel of Thomas in 114 resembles the (fragmentary) Gospel of 
Mary (Berlin Codex BG 1; P.Oxy. 3525 and P.Ryl. 463), where we read about Pe- 
ter several times. Unlike the Gospel of Thomas, the Gospel of Mary emphasizes 
Mary’s role — she is the bearer of decisive revelation, and she plays the role 
of a beloved disciple. It is a matter of debate whether Peter is seen as a totally 
negative figure within a group for whom traditions about Mary Magdalene 
were decisive, or whether the text still reflects a connecting bridge between 
an emerging proto-orthodoxy and a group going in gnostic directions.” In 
any case, the text mentions Peter quite characteristically as the speaker for 
the group of disciples asking Jesus (called “the Savior”) about the “sin of the 
world.” But the text also describes him as weeping together with the others 
after Jesus’ departure. 
In this situation, it is Mary who takes the initiative, and thus turns “their 
hearts to the good,’ after which they begin to discuss Jesus’ teachings. Pe- 
ter even seems to acknowledge Mary’s status as being loved by “the Savior” 
“more than the rest of women; and asks her to tell to all the other disciples 
the secret revelation that she received from Jesus. Unfortunately, none of the 
extant witnesses of our text completely preserves her response — four pages 
missing in the key manuscript, BG 1! That Mary appears to reveal her hidden 
knowledge to the other disciples might suggest that there is still a bond of con- 
nection between the circles who may have revered Mary as a special witness 
and the proto-orthodox, for whom the disciples as a group were authorita- 
tive. But a passage in the Berlin Codex (BG 1, pp. 17-18) is probably decisive: 
after the end of her speech, Andrew and Peter question the authenticity of 
her revelation. Whereas Andrew openly expresses his unbelief, Peter simply 
calls into question the possibility that Jesus spoke “with a woman without our 
knowing, and not openly” (p. 17,19-20). When Mary begins to weep because 
she understands Peter to be presuming that she is “lying about the Savior” 
(p. 18,5), Levi takes her side: 


59. For different views see, e.g., A. Graham Brock, Mary Magdalene, the First Apostle: The 
Struggle for Authority, HTS 51 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2003), pp. 81-86 
(and publications cited by her); Esther A. de Boer, The Gospel of Mary: Beyond a Gnostic and 
a Biblical Mary Magdalene, JSNTSup 260 (London: T&T Clark, 2004), pp. 60-100; and the 
very moderate view expressed by Christopher M. Tuckett, The Gospel of Mary, Oxford Early 
Christian Gospel Texts (Oxford: Oxford University, 2007), pp. 196-201. 

60. Translations by Tuckett, Gospel of Mary, pp. 86-103. 
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Peter, you have always been hot-tempered. Now I see you are arguing 
against the woman like the adversaries. But if the Savior made her worthy 
who are you then to reject her? Certainly the Savior knows her very well. 
That is why he loved her more than us. Rather let us be ashamed and put on 
the perfect man and acquire him for ourselves as he commanded us, and let 
us preach the gospel, not laying down any other rule or other law beyond 
what the Savior said (p. 18,7-21; see also comparable P.Ryl. 463, p. 22). 


The following final sentence of the text differs between the Coptic BG 1 and the 
Greek parallel version in P.Ryl. 463. According to BG ı, “they” (probably all the 
disciples) go out to proclaim the gospel; but according to P.Ryl. 463 it is only Levi 
who departs and preaches. This difference is, of course, not without significance. 
Whereas in the Coptic version the reader is left with the impression that, finally, 
unity wins over conflict, in the Greek version this is definitely not the case. 

Be that as it may, Peter's role in the Gospel of Mary is certainly not a 
positive one. He is neither Jesus’ beloved disciple, nor does he understand 
and acknowledge that this role was reserved for Mary, and so he does not 
accept her witness about special revelations received by the Savior. At the 
same time, Mary is presented as being active in strengthening and teaching 
the desperately weeping disciples in a situation of need. She is the one who 
gives what at least Andrew and Peter do not want to accept — partly because 
she is a woman. Does this at least partly mirror the perspective of a group of 
Christ followers believing in special revelations to Mary Magdalene, which 
they would like to share with members of a proto-orthodoxy following the 
lead of Peter (and Andrew)? If yes, then the figure of Levi (at least according 
to BG 1) seems to reflect the hope that there still could be a bridge to unite 
both groups to preach the gospel. 

Even with the diversity of texts reviewed, the picture emerging is by no 
means complete. One could, for example, add the witness of the Epistle of 
James (NHC I 2), where we read about a special revelation to James and Peter. 
However, this text makes it absolutely clear that James is the decisive figure. 
Or consider the witness of the Pistis Sophia, criticizing but not neglecting 
Peter, and also showing redactional tendencies that point to an increasing 
anti-Petrine stance between its older book 4 and the younger books 1-3.°" It 
is, however, perhaps better to look into a different group of sources before 
coming to a conclusion. 


61. For more details on the images of Peter in this text, see Pratscher, “Bedeutung,” pp. 
113-18, 126-28. 
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Gnostic Perspectives in Patristic Sources 


The situation does not change very much when we leave the Nag Hammadi 
texts and look for some additional information in ancient heresiologists per- 
spectives on what gnostics thought about Peter. Of course, we have to be even 
more cautious with these polemical sources than with the writings thought to 
come from gnostics. Although Pratscher has banned these texts to a very long 
footnote;** I would like to have at least a look into a few of them. 


Irenaeus 


Although Irenaeus of Lyons (Adv. haer. 1.24.1) establishes a link between Bas- 
ilides and Simon Magus (the arch-heretic already mentioned in Acts 8:9-24), 
according to Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 7.106.4), Basilides (founder of 
the Basilidians)® claimed that his teacher Glaukias (otherwise unknown) had 
been Peter's interpreter (hermeneus). Short pieces of information given by 
Clement (Strom. 7108.1) and Hippolytus (Haer. 7.20.1) can be added, according 
to which the Basilidians also claimed that their teachings went back to the 
apostle Matthew, who had received secret teachings from Jesus himself." This 
makes it quite plausible that the Basilidians tried to root their own teachings in 
apostolic tradition and, at the same time, claimed to be in the possession of se- 
cret truths. In this case, the story about Glaukiass relation to Peter could even 
have been proffered as a counterstory to the well-known tradition about Mark 
as Peter's interpreter mentioned by Papias of Hierapolis (quoted by Eusebius, 
H.E., 3.39). Moreover, if one takes into account how Christian tradition has 
developed Peter and Simon Magus into deadly enemies,® then even Irenaeuss 
story could make sense. 


62. Pratscher, "Bedeutung; pp. 112-13 n. s. The following examples are also quoted in 
Pratscher's note; I have only chosen some of them, however. 

63. For more information see Birger A. Pearson, “Basilides the Gnostic,” in Marjanen 
and Luomanen, A Companion, pp. 1-31; and, even more important, W. A. Lohr, Basilides und 
seine Schule: Eine Studie zur Theologie und Kirchengeschichte des 2. Jahrhunderts, WUNT 83 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1996). 

64. See Pearson, “Basilides,” p. з. 

65. Regarding the history of the figure see A. Ferreiro, Simon Magus in Patristic, Medi- 
eval and Early Modern Traditions, Studies in the History of Christian Traditions 125 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2005). 
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Further Patristic Sources 


A few more sources deserve to be mentioned, the most interesting of which is 
perhaps a passage in Irenaeus (Adv. haer. 1.30.13, a part of Irenaeuss longer treat- 
ment of Ophites and Sethians, in 1.30.1-14). According to Irenaeus, Sethians and 
Ophites offered an interpretation of Jesus’ life and passion very different from 
what we read in the New Testament Gospels. They distinguished very clearly 
between the man Jesus and heavenly Christ, who at a certain point in Jesus’ life 
descended on him. Only from this point was it that Jesus began to work miracles. 
These miracles, however, made the evil powers and Jesus’ earthly father angry at 
him, so that he was crucified, while Christ (together with Sophia) departed from 
him into the incorruptible Aeon. Christ, however, did not forget Jesus, and sent 
a heavenly power into him, which made him rise from the dead “in the body, 
which they call both animal and spiritual.” This teaching, according to Irenaeus, is 
connected to a polemic against Jesus disciples that most of them misunderstood: 
that Jesus without Christ had no miraculous powers and, more important, that 
they thought Jesus was risen in a body of this world and did not understand who 
had done this to him. Interestingly, this polemic is connected to a quotation of 
Paul (1 Cor. 15:50); the disciples did not know that “flesh and blood do not at- 
tain to the kingdom of God” Again, Peter is not explicitly mentioned. But if we 
consider that in many Christian circles he seems to have been well known as the 
primary, or at least a crucial, witness of Jesus’ resurrection, then this argument 
must at least implicitly be directed against him. This must be even more the case 
if the argument was originally accompanied by a conscious quotation of 1 Corin- 
thians 15:50, which isa later part of the same text, which mentioned Kephas, that 
is, Peter, as the first witness of Jesus’ resurrection (1 Cor. 15:5). 


Conclusion 


My review of gnostic images of Peter is far from being complete, and many 
more texts, such as the passion account given in the apocryphal Acts of John, 
or the Kerygmata Petrou (one of the sources of the later pseudo-Clementines),° 
could be discussed. I have also totally neglected the Manicheans, who used 
the apocryphal Gospel of Peter.“ It is, however, not only the limits of space 


66. See also Pratscher, “Bedeutung,” pp. 128-30. 
67. See, e.g., M. Tardieu, "Le procès de Jésus vu par les Manichéens,” Apocrypha 8 (1997): 
9-23. 
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that prevent us from painting a full picture. As I mentioned more than once, 
this is also due to the character of the sources that we have and, even more, 
the many important questions about gnostic use of texts such as the Gospel of 
John that cannot be addressed here. We came across aspects of this problem 
when we noted the relation of the Apocryphon of John and the Fourth Gospel. 
One could also note that a nongnostic writing such as the Acts of Peter and 
the Twelve Apostles was transmitted within the Nag Hammadi library (NHC 
VI 1), and the transmission of the Coptic Acts of Peter in BG 4 alongside the 
allegedly anti-Petrine Gospel of Mary. 

In addition, we must always keep in mind that there must have been many 
sources lost, and so groups (or viewpoints) to which our only access is via 
a few polemical remarks by ancient proto-orthodox heresiologists. We have 
seen that (some of) the Basilidians, perhaps, claimed Petrine authority, but 
we have only very few short notices that can help us to discuss the matter. In 
many cases this lack of sources makes it much more difficult to contextualize 
their ideas in more or less concrete historical settings. A few lines, however, 
are relatively clear. 

Even if the writings usually ascribed to Sethian groups and those labeled 
Valentinian do not mention Peter explicitly, we could, at least in a few cases, 
argue that this reveals a negative attitude toward him (including an attempt to 
minimize his role). Our review of Sethian and of Valentinian material showed 
an almost unanimously negative (although not sharply polemical) stance 
against Peter and Petrine traditions and writings. 

This negative view of Peter changes, however, when we consider texts 
usually ascribed to what is called the “broader gnostic movement.” Here, we 
found two clear cases ofa clear pro-Petrine attitude. Interestingly, in both the 
Epistle of Peter to Philip and the Apocalypse of Peter from Nag Hammadi this 
positive view of Peter is connected with an interest in Jesus’ passion. Although, 
according to both texts, Peter is an authoritative figure and also a mediator 
of secret truths, these truths are, to a high degree, contrary to each other. 

Whereas the Epistle of Peter to Philip (although in some aspects seemingly near 
to Sethian thought) develops a nondocetic Christology, in the Apocalypse of 
Peter we meet a Savior laughing about the body that was crucified. 

On the whole the texts discussed reflect three different views. 

1, In several writings we found a more or less open, partly explicit, partly 

implicit polemic against Peter. These writings note that Peter is an authority; 


68. For more information see Н.-М. Schenke, “Die Tat des Petrus (BG 4); in Schenke, 
Bethge, and Kaiser, NHC V,2 — XIII,1, BG 1 und 4, pp. 845-53 (esp. pp. 846-50). 
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but he is the authority of the “others.” Perhaps the sharpest example is the 
Gospel of Judas with its polemics against the disciples’ total lack of understand- 
ing, which partly corresponds to what we found in Irenaeuss description of 
Ophites and Sethians. Other texts were less sharply negative, but still dimin- 
ished Peter's authority implicitly by not mentioning him where he should be 
mentioned (Apocryphon of John), or by relating him to other recipients of true 
revelation (Epistle of James, NHC I 2). 

2. Comparable to these texts, other writings also more or less try to put 
Peter in relation to other apostolic authorities, whose secret revelations are of 
greater relevance. This can happen in a sharper manner (as in Pistis Sophia) 
or in a less sharp way, in some case (Gospel of Mary) perhaps even reflecting 
an attempt to build bridges between different Christian communities. 

3. Finally, we found writings claiming Peter as "their" authority. According 
to these writings, such as the Epistle of Peter to Philip or the Nag Hammadi 
Apocalypse of Peter, Peter remains the great authority. In these texts, however, 
he belongs to the “in-group” behind the text, and not to the proto-orthodox 
opponents. In both of these texts, canonical images and roles of Peter are de- 
veloped in a way that he becomes the true interpreter of gnosis. Whereas in 
the Epistle of Peter to Philip perhaps Peter's role in Acts is decisive, the Coptic 
Apocalypse of Peter plays with canonical traditions of Jesus passion (perhaps 
mainly those in the Gospel of Matthew) and Peter's somewhat problematic role 
therein, which from a gnostic counterperspective, however, can be radically 
reinterpreted. 

What, in addition, strikes me very much is that, obviously, texts with 
very different attitudes could be put alongside one another and read together. 
The best example is surely the combination of the Gospel of Judas — perhaps 
the text most hostile to Jesus’ disciples representing “orthodoxy” — and the 
Epistle of Peter to Philip, copies of both found in Codex Tchacos. It seems that 
the compiler of this codex was not mainly interested in different and partly 
contradicting images of Peter, but was led by questions different from ours. 
Is it possible that some of our reconstructions of ancient groups and readers 
behind ancient texts and their polemics against each other should sometimes 
be shaped a bit more strongly by what the combinations of different writings 
in ancient manuscripts tell us? This would, however, be another exciting task, 
the fulfillment of which would go far beyond the limits of this essay. 
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Peter in Noncanonical Traditions 


Paul Foster 


Introduction 


There have been numerous studies focusing on traditions relating to Peter in 
the canonical Gospels and other New Testament writings.’ In contrast to the 
approach that is characterized by close analysis of biblical traditions, others 
have attempted to gain a firmer traction on the “historical Peter” by integrating 
archaeological evidence, or traditions preserved among proto-orthodox writ- 
ers.” Theological interest in Peter has continued unabated, with some viewing 
a correct understanding of Peter and his apostolic role as a basis for a deeper 
ecumenical dialogue among the main branches of the Christian church.’ More 
recently, there have been attempts to draw together the analysis of textual tra- 
ditions and historical or theological concerns through the use of “social mem- 
ory. * Although the link between memory and “history” is not unproblematic, 


1. One of the most influential of these studies is Raymond E. Brown, Karl P. Donfried, and 
John Reumann, eds., Peter in the New Testament (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1973). 

2. One of the significant representatives of this approach is Oscar Cullmann, Peter: Dis- 
ciple, Apostle, and Martyr: A Historical and Theological Essay, 2nd ed. (Philadelphia: West- 
minster, 1962). 

3. Hengel sees Peter's role as forming an apostolic foundation for the church in its to- 
tality, and hence sees Peter as the figure around whom the various denominations can find 
rapprochement and thus reunify. See Martin Hengel, Der unterschátzte Petrus. Zwei Stud- 
ien (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006); English trans., Saint Peter: The Underestimated Apostle 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), see esp. p. 102. 

4. Markus Bockmuehl, The Remembered Peter, WUNT 1/262 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
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nonetheless those studies attest the continuing interest in the figure of Peter. 
Furthermore, in some circles there is a desire to co-opt this reconstructed Peter 
as a figure with ongoing utility for contemporary ecclesial debates. 

Such appropriations of Peter are not new. It appears that this process was 
well underway in the New Testament itself. Mark employs the misunderstand- 
ing of Peter and the other disciples as the foil by which he advances his Chris- 
tology of the cross and suffering. Matthew recasts Markan traditions to place 
the figure of Peter at the center of his understanding of the ekklesia as the people 
of God, over and against those who continue their attendance of synagogues. 
Luke, in his second volume, presents Peter at the Jerusalem Council as the voice 
of moderation and mediation. The Petrine voice is also employed as a basis of 
unity, where the eponymous author of 2 Peter commends the Pauline epistles 
to his readers (2 Pet. 3:15). Despite all this unrelenting work on Peter, there is 
one body of literature that has been relatively neglected. In his discussion of 
Peter, under the heading “The Apocryphal Writings,” Karl Donfried first notes, 
“This subject is one of several important areas which go beyond the scope of 
this essay"? He then continues by fleetingly mentioning some of the texts from 
the Nag Hammadi corpus, including briefly the Gospel of Thomas. Not only is 
this miscellany of writings to some degree unrepresentative of the portrayals of 
Peter in the noncanonical writings, but also the overly simplistic classification 
of these texts as either pro- or anti-Petrine reduces the varied perspectives they 
contain to a single, and at time unrepresentative issue or theological concern.$ 

In place of either comments about Peter in a single noncanonical text, or 
a focus on texts that simply bear Peter's name,’ a different approach will be 
adopted here. Following the traditional arrangement of texts in collections of 
the New Testament Apocrypha, this discussion will consider in turn the rep- 
resentations of Peter in noncanonical gospels, acts, apocalypses, and epistles.* 


2010); Bockmuehl, Simon Peter in Scripture and Memory: The New Testament Apostle in the 
Early Church (Grand Rapids: Baker Academic, 2012). 

5. Karl P. Donfried, "Peter; ABD 5:251-63, here p. 263. 

6. Donfried (“Peter;” p. 263) concludes his brief survey of certain Nag Hammadi texts by 
Stating that “since both the gnostic anti- and pro-Petrine tendencies present a view of Peter 
reconstructed through gnostic eyes, both tendencies would be rejected by such NT writings 
as 2 Peter.” It is questionable, however, whether writings such as 2 Peter are in fact respond- 
ing to gnostic tendencies, or whether such diverse views concerning Peter predate emergent 
Christian “gnosticism” 

7. E.g., E. Lapham, Peter: The Myth, the Man and the Writings: A Study of Early Petrine 
Text and Tradition, JSNTSup 239 (London: Sheffield Academic, 2003). 

8. Key examples of such compendia of texts include M. R. James, The Apocryphal New 
Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1924); Eduard Hennecke and Wilhelm Schneemelcher, eds., 
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Although even this arrangement is an artificial construct, and at times the clas- 
sification of a text into one or another of these groupings can be questioned, the 
compendious nature of such reference works means that the majority of early 
Christian noncanonical writings are covered by these categories. Even though 
these groupings are a modern construct, this taxonomy not only is a conve- 
nient system but also helpfully reflects some of the broad genres encompassed 
in early noncanonical writings. This study, however, will not be constrained 
by focusing solely on the texts contained in the major compendia of the New 
Testament Apocrypha. Rather, it will also make reference to other, later non- 

anonical writings where valuable insights can be found, or further reinforced. 


The Noncanonical Gospels 


Without doubt, the category of noncanonical gospels has occasioned the most 
interest, both in scholarly literature and at a more popular level. While some 
of the texts commonly listed in this category were preserved in usage through 
scribal copying and transmission,’ the majority have become known only 
more recently, through various manuscript discoveries from the 1880s onward. 
The two earliest texts to have been rediscovered in the modern period, the 
Fayüm Fragment (P.Vindob. G. 2325) and the Gospel of Peter (P.Cair. 10759), 
are of interest for this present study because they both contain references to 
Peter." With the passage of time, a greater range of noncanonical gospel texts 
was rediscovered. Though not all of these include references to Peter, a sig- 
nificant selection do. Such texts offer rich and multifaceted portrayals of the 
apostle. Moreover, it is often possible at times to discern the characterization 
of Peter being deployed for larger theological purposes. 


Neutestamentliche Apokryphen in deutscher Übersetzung, 2 vols., sth ed. (Tübingen: J. C. В. 
Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1987-1989 [6th ed. is a corrected reprint of the sth ed. [1990]), Eng. 
trans. Robert McL. Wilson, New Testament Apocrypha (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 
1991-1992); J. K. Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993); Christoph 
Markschies and Jens Schröter, eds., Antike christliche Apokryphen in deutscher Übersetzung 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2012). 

9. Prime examples in this category are the so-called Protevangelium of James and the 
Infancy Gospel of Thomas, neither of which refers to the figure of Peter. This is unsurprising 
since the events they depict occur in a narrative time prior to the call of Peter. 

10. The text known as the Fay(y)üm Fragment (P.Vindob. 2325) was first published by 
G. Bickell in 1885, after it was found in the papyrus collection of Archduke Rainer in Vienna. 
The next noncanonical gospel to come to light was the Gospel of Peter discovered at Akhmim in 
Upper Egypt during the winter season dig of 1886/1887, with the editio princeps published in 1892. 
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The Ғауйт Fragment (P.Vindob. С. 2325) 


Although included in all major collections of noncanonical gospels, and po- 
tentially having the distinction of being the first of the newly discovered apoc- 
ryphal gospel texts, its inclusion raises some fundamental questions about 
the categorization of “noncanonical gospels.” At most the surviving fragment 
contains seven lines of text, and although the tops of the three letters on line 
seven are partially visible they are all uncertain. The text contains a version 
of the cock-crow story, with parallels found in Matthew 26:30-31, 33-34, and 
Mark 14:26-27, 29-30. Understandably, the fragmentary state of this text has 
occasioned questions about what it may have been originally as to extent and 
use. Is it part of a larger independent noncanonical gospel (the most popular 
suggestion being that it is an otherwise unattested fragment of the Gospel of 
Peter"), or is it an excerpt or textual variant of either the Matthean or Markan 
text, or a type of harmonistic account, or is it a pre-Synoptic tradition standing 
behind the Markan text??? 

Regardless of the correctness of any of these theories, for this discussion 
the important feature is the reference to Peter as a named character in the 
Fayüm Fragment. After Jesus’ declaration that the apostles will be “scandal- 
ized,” and the citation of the Septuagint version of Zechariah 13:7 (in harmony 
with Mark 14:27: “I will strike the shepherd and the sheep will be dispersed”; 
but cf. the wording of the Septuagint text: “strike the shepherds and the sheep 
shall be scattered”), Peter responds. At this point, however, the text becomes 
even more fragmentary. 


11. The connection with the Gospel of Peter was first proposed by С. Bickell, Papyrus 
Erzherzog Rainer: Führer durch die Ausstellung mit 20 Tafeln und 90 Textbilderung (Vienna, 
1895), but has been most recently championed by Dieter Lührmann in several publications; 
see Fragmente apokryph gewordener Evangelien (Marburg: Elwart, 2000), pp. 73-74, 80-81. 
This view has been challenged independently by Thomas J. Kraus, “P.Vindob.G 2325: The So- 
called Fayüm Gospel — Re-Edition and Some Critical Conclusions,’ in Thomas J. Kraus, Ad 
fontes: Manuscripts and Their Significance for Studying Early Christianity, TENTS 3 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2007), pp. 69-94; and Paul Foster, The Gospel of Peter: Introduction, Critical Edition and 
Commentary, TENTS 3 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), pp. 80-82. 

12. For a discussion of these possibilities see Thomas J. Kraus, “P Vindob.G 2325: The 
Fayüm Fragment,’ in Gospel Fragments, ed. Thomas J. Kraus, M. J. Kruger, and T. Nicklas, 
OECGT (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2009), pp. 219-227, here pp. 225-26. 

13. See Thomas J. Kraus, “The Fayum Gospel,” in The Non-Canonical Gospels, ed. Paul 
Foster (London: T&T Clark, 2008), pp. 150-56, here p. 153. 
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The Fayüm Fragment 


Starting in the fourth line: 


et-] 
[movtog то]о met(pov): xat gt navtes, о[ок eyw... .] 
[. . . In(couc): npi]v аЛектрооу dic кок[косе тріс) 
[... pe alnapv[non.] 


Two features stand out immediately in relation to the name Peter in the 
fragment. First, the name Peter occurs in suspended form (omitting the fourth 
to sixth letters); and second, the abbreviated form net is written in red ink, 
with red dots written above the л and the т of the met. Though the extant text 
itself is too brief to permit one to draw any conclusions or theories concerning 
whether the representation of Peter is significantly different from the Synoptic 
parallels, the paratextual features invite comment. Typically, in New Testament 
manuscripts the name of Peter is not abbreviated. Rather, the so-called nomina 
sacra are the abbreviated terms.!* The abbreviation of the name Peter is formed 
differently from the typical forms of nomina sacra. Although contracted forms 
(typically first and last letter) are far more common in general than suspended 
forms, both forms do occur. However, suspended forms tend to occur only 
to abbreviate the name Jesus, and are found in earlier manuscripts. Thus the 


14. Larry W. Hurtado, “The Origin of the Nomina Sacra: A Proposal,” JBL 117 (1998): 
655-73. 
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suspended form of the name Peter is highly unusual. Furthermore, nomina 
sacra are regularly written with a supralinear stroke above the abbreviated 
form, which is not the case here. The use of red ink is also unusual, but not 
without examples elsewhere.'5 While it is not possible to determine the precise 
significance of the abbreviation and the use of red ink, it is reasonable to infer 
that the author considered the name of Peter worthy of being highlighted. 


The Gospel of Peter 


One would perhaps expect a gospel text that bore the name of Peter to be one 
of the richest sources for studying the portrayal of the apostle in noncanonical 
sources. Unfortunately, that is not the case. Perhaps Joseph Verheyden has 
made the best attempt to understand something of Peter's literary role in the 
Gospel of Peter. He suggests that initially “turning Peter into the narrator of the 
story may seem like a revolutionary move?! However, as he points out, this 
is not as innovative as one might think. The Petrine voice is used to narrate 
a number of other texts as well, perhaps the canonical Petrine epistles, the 
earliest examples of this phenomenon. However, in the extant portion of the 
Gospel of Peter (the first text contained in the Akhmim codex), the first-person 
voice of the narrator is heard only twice, and it is not until the final verse of 
the surviving portion of the manuscript that it becomes explicit that “Simon 
Peter” is the narrator. 

The first occasion where the first-person voice is employed is when it is 
used to describe the clandestine hiding of the disciples as part of the imme- 
diate aftermath of the crucifixion. The narrator's voice is introduced in the 
following manner: 


15. POxy. 840 is another example of a noncanonical gospel text using red ink at places, 
although for different reasons. It uses red ink in four ways. Red circles are used to highlight 
punctuation marks; red outlines are placed over the black supralinear strokes in nomina 
sacra, but the letters themselves are not written in red; enlarged black letters are reinked in 
red; and red outlines are given to accents and breathing marks. For a fuller discussion see 
Michael J. Kruger, The Gospel of the Savior: An Analysis of Р.Оху. 840 and Its Place in the 
Gospel Traditions of Early Christianity (Leiden: Brill, 2005), pp. 48-49. Primarily, color seems 
to function as an aid to the reader to highlight text that would need to be read differently 
from what was written, or to draw attention to a reading mark such as an accent, breathing, 
or section break. 

16. Joseph Verheyden, “Some Reflections on Determining the Purpose of ‘Gospel of Pe- 
ter,” in Das Petrusevangelium als Teil spátantiker Literatur, ed. Tobias Nicklas and Thomas J. 
Kraus, TU 158 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2007), pp. 282-99, here p. 283. 
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ty dé peta т@(у) Етаіроу pov šÀmoúnnv Kal TETPWHEVOL катй ói&votav 
éxpvuBdopeda. 


But I, with my companions, was grieved, and being wounded in mind we 
hid. (Gos. Pet. 7.26a) 


The first-person narrative continues throughout Gospel of Peter 7.26-27. How- 
ever, because Peter is not explicitly named, there is little, if anything, that can 
be gleaned specifically concerning the way the text might seek to characterize 
him. Instead, it provides an expanded reflection on the state of mind of the 
disciples as а group.” 

The second and only other occasion when the text breaks into first-person 
narrative is when the text mentions “we the twelve disciples of the Lord” (Gos. 
Pet. 14.59), followed in the next verse by the sole occasion when Peter is ex- 
plicitly identified in the text. 


Еүф dé Zinwv ПЕтрос kai Аубрғас ó абе\фдс pov Хафбутес ñu@v та Alva 
annABanev eic tiv Ә4Лооооу, kal fjv соу Hiv Лемгіс б tod АЛфа/оо бу KU. 


But I, Simon Peter, and Andrew my brother, taking our nets went to the 
sea, and there was with us Levi the brother of Alphaeus, whom the Lord... 
(Gos. Pet. 14.60). 


Here, a number of the disciples are mentioned by name. However, the focus 
falls more heavily on Peter since he is named first, and is also the narrator of this 
section of the text. The practice of placing Peter's name first in lists or contexts 
where other disciples are also named is common in early Christian writings, 
and in all likelihood is derived from the canonical Gospels (e.g., Matt. 4:18; 10:2 
/І Mark 3:16 // Luke 6:14; John 21:2). While this partially preserved introduction 
is the only fragment of the final scene in the extant portion of the Gospel of Pe- 
ter, it does appear "that the narrative is about to offer a reworked resurrection 
appearance of Jesus to the disciples which may well parallel that known from Jn 
211-2371% However, without the details of what follows, it is impossible to know 
exactly how the author of the Gospel of Peter recasts the figure of Peter in this 
scene. Notwithstanding this serious limitation, two things may be gleaned from 
this material. First, Peter is given the narrator's voice (at least in this scene), and 


17. Foster, Gospel of Peter, pp. 354-57. 
18. Foster, Gospel of Peter, p. 511. 
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second, he supplies the background information that explains the presence of 
the disciples beside the sea. In the Fourth Gospel, the scene change from the 
disciples in a room with Jesus in Jerusalem (John 20:26-29) to the setting beside 
the Sea of Tiberias (John 21:1) is rather abrupt and without explanation. So, the 
author of the Gospel of Peter appears here to be pursuing one of the features 
attested elsewhere in the noncanonical text through his rewriting of the story.’ 
That feature is resolving inconsistencies in the canonical narrative by filling 
gaps with additional background information, or through offering “a stylisti- 
cally more developed text with greater points of narrative tension??? Hence, 
the author here appears to offer an explanation for the change of location from 
Jerusalem with the description of the disciples quitting the city (Gos. Pet. 14.59), 
and their relocation beside the sea (Gos. Pet. 14.60). 

These are the chief insights that the Gospel of Peter offers concerning its 
eponymous narrator. What can be gleaned from the text concerning Peter is 
slight, and suggests that there is no basis for seeing a radical recharacterization 
of Peter in this gospel text. 


The Gospel of Thomas 


As with the Gospel of Peter, there are two references to Peter in the Gospel of 
Thomas. This, however, is where the similarity ceases. Not only are the refer- 
ences more explicit, but also they are deployed not in a narrative account but 
in a collection of loosely related sayings. 

The first reference to Peter occurs in one of the longest logia in the Gospel 
of Thomas, which appears with a basic narrative framework. Although the 
numbering is indeed a modern invention, the repeated introductory formula 
"Jesus said" tends to delineate the short units in Thomas. Admittedly, in saying 
13, where the first reference to Peter is found, the Jesus said" formula occurs 
twice. However, this material is best taken as a single unit because of the 


19. Henderson characterizes the Gospel of Peter as "rewritten gospel" and as thus following 
the wider phenomenon of the rewritten Bible. Although the generic parallels between rewritten 
biblical texts and the Gospel of Peter should perhaps not be pressed, there is no doubt that 
in some sense the Gospel of Peter is rewriting earlier traditions. See Timothy P. Henderson, 
The Gospel of Peter and Early Christian Apologetics, WUNT 2/301 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2011), pp. 32-43. 

20. Paul Foster, "Passion Traditions in the Gospel of Peter,” in Gelitten Gestorben Aufer- 
standen: Passions- und Ostertraditionen im antiken Christentum, ed. Tobias Nicklas, A. Merkt, 
and J. Verheyden, WUNT 2/273 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2010), pp. 47-68, here p. 67. 
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connection between these two parts, which is achieved both thematically and 
through the dialogue between Jesus and Thomas. In fact, the second “Jesus 
said” is part of the dialogue, and is not the introduction to a new unit. The 
saying reports the following exchange involving Jesus, Simon Peter, Matthew, 
and Thomas: 


Jesus said to his disciples, “Compare me to someone and tell me whom I 
am like.” 

Simon Peter said to him, “You are like a righteous angel.” 

Matthew said to him, “You are like a wise philosopher.” 

Thomas said to him, “Master, my mouth is wholly incapable of saying 
whom you are like” 

Jesus said, “I am not your master. Because you have drunk, you have 
become intoxicated from the bubbling spring which I have measured out” 

And he took him and withdrew and told him three things. When 
Thomas returned to his companions, they asked him, “What did Jesus say 
to you?” 

Thomas said to them, "If I tell you one of the things which he told me, 
you will pick up stones and throw them at me; a fire will come out of the 
stones and burn you up? (Gos. Thom. 13) 


What is presented here is reminiscent of the Caesarea Philippi scene (Matt. 
16:13-17 // Mark 8:27-29 // Luke 9:18-20). Yet the purpose appears to be to 
correct or even to subvert the christological perspectives offered by other disci- 
ples." For the purpose of this study, the interesting aspect is what is attributed 
to Simon Peter, who is the first listed disciple, the description of Jesus as being 
“like a righteous angel.” Unlike the Synoptic accounts, where other unnamed 
characters offer inadequate answers before Peter offers the correct understand- 
ing, here it is Peter who speaks first and “delivers the weakest characterization 
of Jesus: This displacement of Peter as the disciple with the correct insight 


21. Е Е Bruce suggests, “Here the answers are attempts to depict Jesus as the Gnostic 
Revealer. Those who have imbibed the gnosis which he imparts (the ‘bubbling spring’ which 
he has spread abroad) аге not his servants but his friends [cf. John 15:14), and therefore ‘Master’ 
is an unsuitable title for them to give him” E. F. Bruce, Jesus and Christian Origins Outside the 
New Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1974), pp. 118-19. This may be part of what the author 
of the Gospel of Thomas seeks to communicate, but there is also a signal desire to promote 
Thomass role over that of the other disciples. 

22. U.-K. Plisch, The Gospel of Thomas: Original Text with Commentary (Stuttgart: Deut- 
sche Bibelgesellschaft, 2008), p. 64. 
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appears to be a not too subtle attempt to assert the superiority of Thomas, and 
of those who adhere to the teachings contained in this gospel. 

The second saying that mentions Peter is the infamous final logion in the 
Gospel of Thomas: 


Simon Peter said to them, “Mary should leave us, for females are not worthy 
of life.” Jesus said, “See, I am going to attract her to make her male so that 
she too might become a living spirit that resembles you males. For every 
female (element) that makes itself male will enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
(Gos. Thom. 114) 


This tension between Peter and Mary (presumably Magdalene) occurs else- 
where іп the noncanonical gospel traditions." Here Peter is characterized as 
launching a direct attack on Mary, stating that she is unworthy of life. Some 
have seen Peter as deployed here as a cipher for the emerging orthodox church, 
with its patriarchal power structures that were exclusionary of women. How- 
ever, as Richard Valantasis comments, “Such a symbolic reading need not 
provide the starting point”24 Hence, taking “Peter” here as the figure Peter, 
and not as a cipher, one sees that he is characterized as an antagonistic figure 
who both denigrates Mary specifically and women more generally. It is not 
possible to decide with confidence whether what stands behind this outburst 
are differences in institutional policies in regard to gender roles in early Chris- 
tian groups, or a reflection of a memory of personal jealousy between Peter 
and Mary. Regardless of what might be the “backstory, Jesus reply contains 
an implied rebuttal of Peter's proposition, as well as an explicit affirmation of 
Mary. However, Jesus’ positive statement has been seen by someas entailing a 
partial confirmation of Peter’s point of view by stating that it is only if females 
become male that they will enter the kingdom. Such a reading is too crude, 
however, and does not reflect the likely wider soteriological background to this 
text. In Valentinian cosmology, the individual experiences salvation through 
the reunification of the feminine soul with her masculine heavenly counter- 
part. This perspective is found, for instance, in the First Apocalypse of James, 
where the text states that “the perishable has gone up to the imperishable and 
the female element has attained to this male element” (NHC V 3, p. 41). Sal- 
vation in this scheme is mystical, and entails the reunification of the soul and 
its return to the one who is the highest power. While not articulated with the 


23. See the Gospel of Mary (BG 8502 17,7-18,15). 
24. Richard Valantasis, The Gospel of Thomas (London: Routledge, 1997), p. 194. 
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same level of cosmological sophistication, the Gospel of Thomas might reflect 
an embryonic stage in a type of belief system that shares similar soteriological 
underpinnings. For others, however, the statement reflects a stage when an 
encratite perspective was becoming dominant in a Thomasine community, 
with the refashioning of gender for women stressing “particularly celibacy and 
their refusal to bear children?2 Regardless of which specific interpretation is 
correct, both the references to Peter in the Gospel of Thomas present him as a 
type of antihero, against whose views correct perspectives can be articulated. 


The Gospel of Mary 


The figure of Peter is more prominent in the Gospel of Mary, with him being 
named explicitly on seven occasions. Given that the first part of the extant text 
(BG 8502) commences in the middle ofa dialogue, it seems likely that the two 
figures engaged in discussion may have been mentioned by name previously. 
These two characters are “the Savior” and Peter. However, it is also possible 
that the Savior is responding to a sequence of questions coming from differ- 
ent disciples in turn. Apart from “the Savior” (twelve times) and Peter (seven 
times), other named figures in the extant portion of the text include Mary 
(eight times), Andrew (once), and Levi (once). After the initial reference to 
Peter, where he is in dialogue with the Savior, the other six references to him 
occur in contexts where he is in dialogue with or in discussion about Mary. 

The first reference to Peter occurs after the Savior answers the question, 
“Will matter then be utterly destroyed or not?” from an interlocutor who can- 
not be identified because of the fragmentary state of the text. After answering 
that question, Peter seems to bring a series of theological or cosmological 
questions to an end with the following comment and question: 


Peter said to him, “Since you have explained everything to us, tell us this 
too. What is the sin of the world?” (BG 8502, p. 7.10-12)?° 


Here, Peter functions as a literary foil. His question allows the Savior to correct 
this misperception concerning sin, by declaring, “There is no sin” (BG 8502, 


25. April D. DeConick, The Original Gospel of Thomas in Translation: With a Commentary 
and New English Translation of the Complete Gospel, LNTS 287 (London: T&T Clark, 2006), 
P. 297. 

26. Here and throughout this section the translation is taken from Christopher M. Tuck- 
ett, The Gospel of Mary, OECGT (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), p. 87. 
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р. 7.13). Although some have detected a very direct polemic against proto- 
orthodox views,?” it is equally possible that the text is structured in such a 
way as to allow the author to articulate his own views in the common style of 
a dialogue (compare the Socratic dialogues), without any specific attempt to 
correct or counter an alternative theology."* Here then, Peter's role is limited. 
He may simply be portrayed as a dialogue partner, articulating an incorrect 
view that requires correction by the Savior. 

The second scene in which Peter appears occurs where he appears to 
affirm Mary special status as a privileged recipient of revelatory knowledge. 


Peter said to Mary, "Sister, we know that the Savior loved you more than the 
rest of women. Tell us the words of the Savior which you remember, which 
you know but we do not, and which we have not heard.” (BG 8502, p. 10.1-6) 


The familial language expressed in the address "sister" is an acknowledgment 
of Mary’s role as a disciple and fellow believer.?? However, gender identity is 
significant in the way Peter identifies Mary both as "sister" and as having a 
special relation with the Savior in comparison with “women.” Peter's purpose 
in acknowledging Mary; special relationship with the Savior is to persuade 
her to disclose teaching to which Peter and his companions did not have ac- 
cess. Mary responds to the invitation and provides lengthy esoteric teaching, 
which presumably spanned several manuscript pages, including the four pages 
missing from the text. Once again, Peter functions as а foil, and his role is to 
allow Mary space to speak. His own views are not articulated to any great 
extent, and consequently, as Christopher Tuckett notes, “at one level, Peter 
simply functions as a minor character, simply speaking to lead the narrative 
on to the next part??? 

At the conclusion of Mary's extended teaching, the three named disciples 
respond in different ways. Andrew's reaction is one of blanket rejection: "I 
myself do not believe that the Savior said this. For these teachings seem to be 
(giving) strange ideas" (BG 8502, p. 1713-15). Peter provides a lengthier answer, 
which although negative in orientation is perhaps slightly softened in com- 
parison with Andrew's response, because it is framed as a series of questions. 


27. Karen L. King, The Gospel of Mary of Magdala: Jesus and the First Woman Apostle 
(Santa Rosa: Polebridge, 2003), p. 127. 

28. Tuckett, Gospel of Mary, p. 141. 

29. Esther A. de Boer, The Gospel of Mary: Beyond a Gnostic and a Biblical Mary Magda- 
lene, JSNTSup 260 (London: T&T Clark, 2004), p. 61. 

30. Tuckett, Gospel of Mary, p. 169. 
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Peter answered and spoke about the same things. He asked them about the 
Savior: “He did not speak with a woman without our knowing, and not 
openly, did he? Shall we turn around and all listen to her? Did he prefer her 
to us?” (BG 8502, p. 17.16-22) 


As is the case with Gospel of Thomas 114, here Peter speaks against Mary and 
employs misogynistic rhetoric. Esther de Boer views Peter's rhetoric as shaped 
by gender issues, yet at a deeper level sees it as flawed and contradictory. 
Initially, he acknowledges her status as a fellow disciple, and thus calls on 
her to disclose her revelatory knowledge. However, for Peter here, Mary “is a 
woman and as a woman she is a threat and inferior to men. As a woman the 
Savior cannot have spoken to her alone; as a woman he and the others cannot 
listen to her; as a woman the Savior cannot have placed her above men”? In 
the end it is the text that passes its own assessment of Peter's reaction through 
words placed on the lips of Levi. Before Levi intercedes on her behalf, Mary is 
so stung by Peter's response that she weeps (no reference is made to Andrews 
even more damning attack). Mary affirms the validity of her revelatory knowl- 
edge of the Savior. Then Levi leaps to her defense. 


Levi answered and said to Peter: "Peter, you have always been hot-tempered. 
Now I see you arguing against the woman like the adversaries. But if the 
Savior made her worthy, who are you then to reject her? Certainly the Sav- 
ior knows her very well. That is why he loved her more than us.” (BG 8502, 
р: 1716-22).2? 


Tuckett cautions against stereotyping the issues behind this text exclusively 
along gender lines. According to him, any interpretation that offers a gender- 
based explanation must also account for the role of Levi alongside Mary.” 
Also, if the date for the text is relatively early, perhaps in the second quarter 
of the second century, then it is probably anachronistic to cast the tensions 
in terms of full-fledged polarities between “orthodox” and “gnostic” Christi- 
anities. However, given the critique of Peter against the legitimacy of Mary’s 
revelatory teaching, the text might reflect the initial stages of tension between 


31. De Boer, Gospel of Mary, p. 62. 

32. Here the translation follows the Coptic text. The incident is also recorded in P.Rhy. 
463. Tuckett notes that “there are differences between Coptic and Greek versions, and it is 
almost impossible to determine with any certainty which version offers the more original form 
of the text” (Gospel of Mary, p. 194). 

33. Tuckett, Gospel of Mary, p. 196. 
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emergent mainstream Christianity and groups that adhered to a more esoteric 
form of Christian teaching. On this view, the Gospel of Mary is written from 
the perspective of those who defend esoteric revelatory teaching as authentic, 
and the text presents Mary as an emblematic character who defends such an 
interpretation. Equally, Peter is cast as the figure who stands in opposition to 
esoteric teaching. This characterization may in fact reveal that Peter had been 
claimed as a foundational figure for emergent mainstream Christianity by the 
time the text was written. 


Jewish-Christian Gospels 


The Jewish Christian are treated here collectively, not simply as a matter of 
convenience, but because of the difficulty of identifying the number of dis- 
crete texts that fall into this category, and the problem of determining which 
cited traditions belong to those texts.** The Gospel of the Ebionites is the mod- 
ern title given to those gospel fragments preserved in Epiphanius’s Panarion 
under the section where he discusses the Ebionites. Epiphanius, however, 
designates the text differently, noting that “the Ebionites accept the Gospel 
according to Matthew (30.3.7), but refer to it as the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews (30.3.7), as Matthew (30.13.2-3), and as tò EBpaixéy, the Hebrew 
Gospel (30.13.2-3):?* 


In the Gospel they have, called according to Matthew, but not wholly com- 
plete, but falsified and mutilated (they call it the Hebrew Gospel), it is con- 
tained that “There was a certain man named Jesus, and he was about thirty 
years old, who chose us. And coming unto Capernaum he entered into 
the house of Simon who was surnamed Peter, and opened his mouth and 
said: ‘As I passed by the lake of Tiberias, I chose John and James the sons of 
Zebedee, and Simon and Andrew and «Philip and Bartholomew, James the 
son of Alphaeus and Thomas» Thaddaeus and Simon the Zealot and Judas 
the Iscariot: and you, Matthew, as you sat for receipt of tax I called, and you 
followed me. You therefore I desire to be twelve apostles for a testimony to 
Israel?" (Panarion 30.13.2-3) 


34. See Andrew Gregory, “Help or Hindrance: Does the Modern Category of ‘Jewish- 
Christian Gospel’ Distort Our Understanding of the Texts to which It Refers?” JSNT 28 (2006): 
387-413. 

35. Gregory, "Help or Hindrance; p. 394. 
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In this apparently variant form of Matthew’s Gospel (although presumably the 
detail about Jesus being thirty is drawn from Luke 3:23) the disciple list devi- 
ates from the typical pattern. Although the setting is in Peter’s house, in the 
actual listing of the Twelve Peter is mentioned in third place, but named solely 
as Simon. This differs from the first Gospel, where the evangelist states, “The 
names of the twelve apostles are these: the first Simon, who is called Peter . . ” 
(Matt. 10:2). The source cited by Epiphanius appears to conflate an incident 
in the house of Simon (Matt. 8:14 // Mark 1:29 // Luke 4:38) with the disciple 
lists (Matt. 10:2-4 // Mark 3:16-19 // Luke 6:14-16). In none of these lists are 
John and James placed before Peter, and in all of them James is named prior 
to John. Furthermore, the source behind the Panarion is unique in placing 
Matthew after Judas Iscariot, with a direct address to Matthew. Moreover, 
whereas Matthew's Gospel simply states that Simon was the one “who was 
called Peter,’ in the Panarion “Peter” is taken to be a “surname” rather than 
a new given name. It is possible to speculate concerning the displacement of 
Peter from first position, but ultimately the motivation is not transparent. It 
is more obvious that the author wished to stress the role of Matthew at the 
end of the list. 

The Gospel of the Nazoreans is known primarily from citations contained 
іп the writings of Jerome, who refers to a “gospel that the Nazoreans read.’ 
As Andrew Gregory notes (and as is reinforced by modern compendia of 
Jewish-Christian gospels), “There may also be fragments of the gospel in a 
Latin translation of Origen and in the Theophania of Eusebius of Caesarea." 
Among the references to Peter in this body of tradition is the conflation of 
the two forms of the double-tradition instruction concerning forgiveness of a 
repentant brother (Matt. 18:15, 21-22 // Luke 17:3-4). 


He says, “If your brother has sinned by a word, and repented, receive him 
seven times a day.’ Simon, his disciple, said to him, “Seven times a day?” 
The Lord answered, “Yes, I tell you, as much as seventy times seven times! 
For in the prophets also, after they were anointed by the Holy Spirit, a word 
of sin [sinful speech?] was found.” (Jerome, Against Pelagius, 3.2) 


36. Jerome provides multiple descriptions of this text but attributes its use to the Nazo- 
reans. “In the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is written in the Chaldee and Syrian 
language, but in Hebrew characters, and is used by the Nazarenes to this day (I mean the Gos- 
pel according to the Apostles, or, as is generally maintained, the Gospel according to Matthew, 
a copy of which is in the library at Caesarea)" (Jerome, Against Pelagius 3.2). 

37. Gregory, “Help or Hindrance,’ p. 402. 
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The opening statement from Jesus finds its closest parallel in Luke 17:3-4, whereas 
the ensuing question from Peter is found only in the Matthean form of the tra- 
dition (Matt. 18:21). Not only has Matthew reshaped the tradition as a dialogue 
between Jesus and Peter, but “within the dialogue Matthew further radicalizes the 
saying by introducing ‘seventy times зеуеп>”?# This pastiche of gospel traditions 
adds little to the characterization of Peter, apart from calling him Simon rather 
than maintaining the Matthean use of the name Peter. The tradition appears to 
have harmonistic features, but does not develop the characterization of Peter. 

In a more generalized reference in his Commentary on Matthew, Jerome 
mentions that “the Jewish Gospel has: And he denied, and he swore, and he 
cursed” (Jerome, Commentary on Matthew 26.74). Here, Jerome's point is to 
illustrate a variation in the textual form. There is little additional information 
concerning Peter. 

Origen also highlights a difference from Matthew in a document he de- 
scribes as “the so-called Hebrew Gospel” relating to the saying concerning 
a camel passing through the eye of the needle. This tradition has been at- 
tributed either to a Gospel of the Hebrews, or, more often, to the Gospel of 
the Nazoreans.?? In his comments on this passage, Origen cites the so-called 
Hebrew gospel as reading: 


And he turned and said to Simon, his disciple, who was sitting by him: 
Simon, son of Jona, it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven. (Origen, Com- 
mentary on Matthew 15.14, on Matthew 1916-30, in the Latin rendering) 


In this form of the tradition Peter is introduced earlier in the narrative. In 
Matthew 19:23 Jesus addresses the saying to his disciples as a group. Peter is 
introduced only at a secondary stage with the comment, *Behold we have left 
everything and followed you; what then will there be for us?" (Matt. 19:27). 
Moreover, the form Origen cites uses the name “Simon, son of Jona,’ appearing 
to introduce Johannine nomenclature for Peter into an otherwise Matthean 
tradition. Such relatively minor alterations say less about Peter and more about 
the fluidity in the transmission of gospel sayings. 


38. Harry T. Fleddermann, Q — A Reconstruction and Commentary (Leuven: Peeters, 
2005), p. 801, 

39. See Philip Vielhauer and Georg Strecker, “Jewish-Christian Gospels,” in Hennecke 
and Schneemelcher, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, p. 161 (frag. 16); Jörg Frey, “B. V.1.4 Die 
Fragmente des Nazorderevangeliums” in Markschies and Schröter, Antike christliche Apokry- 
phen, pp. 642-43, 653 (frag. 10). 
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Unsurprisingly, as a whole, the Jewish-Christian gospels, as preserved in 
a few patristic citations, add very little to the characterization of Peter. This 
may well be due to the fact that all that survives is a selection of excerpts rather 
than a continuous text of any of these gospels. 


Apocryphal Acts 


As a group, the so-called apocryphal acts of apostles texts (AAA) tend to be 
significantly longer than the surviving fragments, or even complete texts, of 
the various noncanonical gospels. Scholars typically give prominence to five 
such writings as being the early representatives of this genre. These five texts 
are the Acts of Paul, the Acts of Peter, the Acts of John, the Acts of Andrew, and 
the Acts of Thomas. Although opinion concerning the relative dating of these 
texts is disputed, most would date them between the middle of the second 
century and the middle of the third century. Perhaps the one point where a 
broad consensus has emerged is in seeing the Acts of Thomas as the latest of 
these texts, with a date sometime in the first half of the third century. There 
are also a number of later apocryphal acts of apostles texts dating from the 
third century down into the early medieval period. A number of challenges 
confront scholars working on these texts. In cases where a single manuscript 
of one of the early or later apocryphal acts exists, the text is often lacunose. 
By contrast, in cases where there are multiple manuscript witnesses, the text 
forms are often disparate and reflect an ongoing process of modification and 
rewriting of these traditions. 

The approach here will be primarily to work with standard scholarly edi- 
tions of these texts, in order to consider the way in which Peter is depicted. 
In some of these texts, such as the eponymous Acts of Peter, where the apostle 
is mentioned on more than one hundred occasions, the volume of references 
is so large that a certain degree of selectivity is essential. In several of the 
other texts, Peter is named only ona handful of occasions. These texts will be 
discussed in the order of one significant proposal concerning their relative 
chronological sequence.*° Jan Bremmer's suggested dates for the five major 
acts are Acts of Andrew, 150 CE, perhaps in Alexandria; Acts of Peter, 180-190 
CE, perhaps in Rome; Acts of Paul, 185-195 CE, perhaps in Asia Minor; Acts 
of John, 200-250 CE, perhaps in eastern Syria; and Acts of Thomas, 200-250 


40. Jan N. Bremmer, ed., The Apocryphal Acts of Thomas (Leuven: Peters, 2001), pp. 
152-53. 
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CE, perhaps in eastern Syria. This scheme is followed here for convenience, 
while noting that the dating issues are extremely complex, and judgments 
are frequently based on inferences from internal factors rather than any solid 
external indicators. 


Acts of Andrew 


The text of the Acts of Andrew has not survived in its complete early Greek 
form. However, a number of fragmentary texts survive in Coptic, Armenian, 
and Greek, and most significantly the sixth-century Latin epitome of Gregory 
of Tours. The latter permits an overall understanding of the shape and contents 
of the text. As J.-M. Prieur observes, "[Gregory's] Latin summary of this book 
preserves the basic features of the narrative framework, and for this reason it 
is priceless.’*? Having this epitome thus means that the surviving fragments 
can be placed in the correct order, as well as allowing for an appreciation of 
the gaps that now exist between the extant fragments. 

The only surviving reference to Peter in this text occurs in a visionary 
experience, set atop a mountain. Although there are resonances with the trans- 
figuration account, this is not a retelling of that incident. Peter is named four 
times, but in many ways his role is incidental. 


And lo, there stood by me my beloved brethren the apostles Peter and John; 
and John reached his hand to Peter and raised him to the top of the moun- 
tain, and turned to me and asked me to go up after Peter, saying: “Andrew, 
you are to drink Peter’s cup.” (Acts of Andrew 20) 


The purpose of the reference to Peter is to communicate that Andrew will also 
partake of the “cup” of martyrdom as Peter had. If the Acts of Andrew predates 
the Acts of Peter, then traditions concerning Peter’s martyrdom may had been 
circulating prior to the latter text. Perhaps this is due to early knowledge of 
Peter's martyrdom as suggested by the final chapter of John’s Gospel (John 
21:18). Here, however, the text seeks to foreshadow the martyrdom of Andrew, 
which will be depicted later in the text, by linking it with the presumably 
better-known martyrdom account of Peter. The text also utilizes the familiar 
element of a central trio of apostles. Although here James is displaced (cf. Mark 
9:2) to make room for Andrew. 


41. J.-M. Prieur, “Andrew, Acts of; ABD 1:244-47, here p. 245. 
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The literary remains of the Acts of Peter are more extensive than those of the 
Acts of Andrew. Again, however, the extant portion of the text is lacunose, 
with perhaps only two-thirds surviving (based on the Stichometry of Nicepho- 
rus, the ninth-century patriarch of Constantinople, which states that the text 
was 2,750 lines in length). The largest surviving fragment is found in the 
Latin Codex Vercellenis 158 (sixth to seventh century). The text contains 
numerous noncanonical traditions relating to Peter. There is a special focus 
on Peter's opposition to Simon Magus, which climaxes with a miracle con- 
test between the two in Rome. The text also contains an account of Peter's 
martyrdom. Given that this martyrdom account survives separately "as the 
Martyrdom of Peter in three Greek manuscripts and in Coptic (fragmentary), 
Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, Armenian, and Slavonic versions;'*? this section of 
the text may have had a earlier circulation prior to its incorporation into the 
Acts of Peter. 

In the Acts of Peter the text never addresses Peter as "Simon" or "Simon 
Peter.’ The reason for this is obvious. The name Simon is reserved for the 
villain of the text, Simon Magus. The opening chapters of the version of the 
Acts of Peter contained in Codex Vercellenis 158 contain no reference to Peter. 
Consequently it has been questioned whether the first three chapters actually 
formed part of the earliest text of the Acts of Peter. Chapters four and five 
introduce the main protagonists, Simon Magus and Peter, in that order. Peter 
is shown to be the recipient of divine visions, and according to the text, as the 
recipient of revelation he travels to Rome in the foreknowledge that his task 
is to confront Simon Magus. 


Peter then, admonished by the vision, related it unto the brethren without 
delay, saying: It is necessary for me to go up unto Rome to fight with the 
enemy and adversary of the Lord and of our brethren. (Acts of Peter 5) 


Although the confrontation is delayed in the narrative, this sets up the key 
tension that drives the story line forward. The conflict with Simon Magus oc- 
cupies sections 12-18, 23-32. In this material Peter is portrayed as the defender 
of the true teachings of Christ in the face of the deviant ideas promulgated by 


42. It is also suggested that the text was composed in Asia Minor rather than in Rome, 
where the text is set. R. E Stoops, “Peter, Acts of; ABD 5:244-47, here p. 267. 
43. Stoops, “Peter, Acts of? p. 267. 
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Simon. The protracted stages in the miracle confrontation come to a climax 
with Simon promising a final conclusive miracle: 


For tomorrow I shall forsake you, you godless and impious ones, and fly 
up unto God whose Power I am, though I am become weak. Whereas, you 
have fallen, I stand. I shall ascend to my Father and say to him, “I am also 
your son who stands. They have desired to pull me down, but I consented 
not with them, but returned back to myself.” (Acts of Peter 31[2]) 


Simon does not disappoint the assembled inhabitants of Rome, who on the 
next day see him flying over the temples and hills of the city. At this point the 
narrative notes the presence of “believers” who look to Peter in a plaintive 
desire for a response. Neither does Peter disappoint. 


And beholding the incredible spectacle Peter cried to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
“If you allow him to do what he has undertaken, all who believe in you will 
be overthrown, and the signs and wonders which you have shown to them 
through me will not be believed. Make haste, O Lord, show your grace and 
let him fall from the height and be disabled but let him not die; but let him 
be brought to nothing, and break his leg in three places. And he fell from 
the height and broke his leg in three places.” And they cast stones at him 
and went away home having faith in Peter. (Acts of Peter 32[3]) 


The outcome of the story is no less gory. Simon undergoes corrective surgery 
on his leg, but dies during the operation. Although Simon's miracle is undoubt- 
edly more spectacular, it is Peter who bests the arch-heretic, and according to 
the story line preserves the true faith. From here the narrative quickly moves 
to its close, with one of the most famous noncanonical stories concerning 
Peter — the account of his martyrdom. 

The so-called Martyrdom of Peter circulated independently of the Acts 
of Peter, but there are reasons for understanding the form in the Acts of Peter 
as being the earliest form preserved.“ It contains perhaps what are the best 
known of the apocryphal traditions surrounding Peter. The two most famil- 
iar are the Quo vadis story, and the depiction of Peter being crucified upside 
down. It is difficult to tell whether these legendary events found their origin 
in the Acts of Peter or were preexisting elements incorporated into this text. 


44. The form of the martyrdom story was both incorporated into and expanded to form 
other later texts. See Stoops, “Peter, Acts of? p. 268. 
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Given the increased frequency of martyrdom accounts from the second half 
of the second century onward, it may be the case that the earliest form of the 
Acts of Peter was in fact the origin of these two stories.“ 

The Quo vadis story portrays Peter as a special figure whose safety is a 
concern to believers in Rome, and one who is worthy to receive a visionary 
encounter with the risen Christ. After being encouraged to quit Rome to pre- 
serve his life, Peter responds that believers should not behave like deserters. 
This statement may have both a pastoral and corrective function for those 
who faced the possibility of martyrdom. This might be particularly relevant, 
especially if the account was written in Asia Minor as is often proposed. Per- 
haps originally in a milieu where there were early outbreaks of persecution, 
the text counsels against fleeing from martyrdom. Peter, however, is persuaded 
by fellow believers that he can continue serving the Lord if he leaves the city; 
and upon reflection he acquiesces to this advice. Whether this vacillation is 
picking up portrayals of Peter in the canonical Gospels (such as his denial of 
Jesus) is hard to tell. There are no direct literary parallels, and even the con- 
ceptual affinities are only slight. So it may be best to think of these details as 
forming an independent narrative device. The Acts of Peter reports that, after 
departing through “the gate,” Peter sees Jesus entering into Rome, whereupon 
the following dialogue ensues: 


And when he saw him, he said, “Lord, where are you going?” And the Lord 
said to him, “I go to Rome to be crucified” And Peter said to him, “Lord, 
are you being crucified again?” He said to him, “Yes, Peter, I am being cru- 
cified again” And Peter came to himself, having seen the Lord ascending 
into heaven. Then he returned to Rome, rejoicing, and glorifying the Lord, 
because he said, "I am being crucified? which was about to happen to Peter. 
(Acts of Peter 35[6]) 


In this manner, the narrative casts Peter as an exemplary martyr going will- 
ingly and in full knowledge of the fate that was about to befall him. 
This, therefore, is the key text that instantiates traditions about the mar- 


45. Frend describes the period of 165-180 as “the years of crisis” for the church in terms 
of growing aggression both intellectual and physical in nature. The joint reigns of Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus were remembered as a time when “very great persecution again 
disturbed Asia” (Н.Е. iv.15.1). Further, Frend notes that such persecutions “continued until the 
end of Marcus Aurelius’ reign with their main impact in 164-168 and 176-178, and they had 
the full weight of public opinion behind them”: W. H. С. Frend, Martyrdom and Persecution 
in the Early Church (Oxford: Blackwell, 1965), p. 268. 
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tyrdom of Peter in Rome. It also contains the legend of Peter's inverted cruci- 
fixion (Acts of Peter 37[8]). However, since the accompanying explanation of 
the inverted crucifixion is so heavily infused with a mythical protology, which 
explains how one is born with the head facing down to the earth, it may be 
supposed that the form of death described was created in order to legitimate 
the theology of cosmic origins that follows in the text. Though there is a ten- 
dency to read John 21:18-19 as a description of Peter's crucifixion, this view of 
the verses more likely involves reading later noncanonical traditions back into 
the Johannine account.“ Hence, at times the description of Peter's martyrdom 
in the Acts of Peter is invoked almost as proof of such an interpretation of John 
21:18-19.*” However, the stretching out of hands (presumably to be bound) and 
being led by another (v. 18) simply describe an involuntary death, not a precise 
mode of execution.*® 

This text of the Acts of Peter focuses on the figure of Peter, yet it makes 
only a few extended connections with canonical traditions. Such links function 
as starting points or hooks on which the author can hang а creative and new 
narrative. The Acts of Peter has two main purposes. First, it serves to co-opt Pe- 
ter as a defender of mainstream Christianity against certain alternative forms 
that are seen as deviant by the author. To this end, Simon Magus becomes the 
focal point for vividly instructing believers that they must maintain their com- 
mitment to apostolic-based Christianity. In this text, the Magus is a stereotypi- 
cal representation of all heretical influences, as judged by the intended readers 
of this work. Second, the text strongly promotes a martyrological fervor, with 
Peter presented as the key example of the martyr's faith and resilience. In these 
ways, the portrayal of Peter is radically reshaped to serve contemporary needs 
rather than accuracy or historical connections. 


46. E.g., С. R. Beasley-Murray, John, WBC 36 (Waco: Word, 1987), p. 408. Perhaps the 
earliest extant example of this type of interpretation is found in Tertullian Scorpiace 15 (PL 
2:151B): “another fastened Peter with a belt when he was bound to the cross.” 

47. After referring to the Acts of Peter, Lincoln states, “The consistency about the basic 
tradition of crucifixion in Rome makes it likely that the readers of John 21 would also have 
understood Peters martyrdom to have also taken place in that city during the Neronian per- 
secutions”: Andrew Т. Lincoln, The Gospel according to John, BNTC (London: Continuum, 
2005); p. 519. 

48. This is perhaps most clearly observed by Rudolf Bultmann, who states that the phrase 
“you will stretch out your hands” (John 21:18), “is neither to be related to crucifixion . . . nor 
does it relate to a criminal,” Rudolf Bultmann, The Gospel of John: A Commentary (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1971), p. 713 П. 7. 
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Perhaps the best known of the major apocryphal acts, the Acts of Paul was 
also the longest according to the Stichometry of Nicephorus, 3,600 lines, of 
which approximately 2,600 ѕигуіуе.* Although various Greek fragments exist, 
the most extensively preserved text is in “the fifth-sixth century Heidelberg 
manuscript (P.Heid.) [which] contains extensive remains of the whole of the 
Acts of Paul? 

It is not entirely certain, however, whether the Acts of Paul mentions Peter. 
J. K. Elliott presents only a brief portion of text set in Tyre," although he notes 
that M. R. James adds certain fragments found in C. Schmidt's reconstruction. 
According to his presentation of the fragments, James postulates that Paul has 
arrived in Jerusalem and met with Peter there. The fragmentary text reads: 


through Paul. But... was troubled because of the questioning (examina- 
tion) that (was come) upon Peter... and he cried out, saying: Verily, God 
is one, and there is no God beside him: one also is Jesus Christ his Son, 
whom ме... this, whom you preach, did we crucify, whom . . . expect in 
great glory, but you say that he is God and Judge of the living and the dead, 
the King of the ages, for the... in the form of man. 


Given the state of this fragment and the speculative nature of its placement by 
James in relation to Schmidts reconstruction, it is uncertain whether the figure 
of Peter actually appeared in the Acts of Paul. If he did, then the fragmentary 
nature of this depiction of the incidents allows one to say very little beyond 
the fact that Peter is presented as a well-known figure, who had been subject 
to some kind of cross-examination. In short, apart from attesting the wide 
circulation of traditions pertaining to Peter, this fragment offers little insight 
into the specific details of his characterization. 


49. Nicephorus was patriarch of Constantinople from April 12, 806 until March 13, 815. 

50. The Coptic text was restored by piecing together about two thousand fragments from 
the badly mutilated P.Heid. See Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, p. 352. 

51. Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, p. 376. 

52. C. Schmidt, Acta Pauli aus der Heidelberger Kopischen Papyrushandschrift Nr 1 
(Leipzig, 1905; repr., Hildesheim: Gerstenberg, 1965), Tafelband, with German trans. (Leipzig, 
1904; repr., Hildesheim: Gerstenberg, 1965). 

53. James, Apocryphal New Testament, p. 287. 
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Peter in Noncanonical Traditions 
Acts of John 


Peter is depicted on three occasions in the reconstructed text of the Acts of 
John.** The first reference is a “historical flashback” to a scene known in the 
canonical Gospels. A lady named Drusiana relates to the assembled company 
her vision of a polymorphic appearance of the Lord “in the likeness of John, 
and in that of a youth" (Acts of John 87).55 In support of Drusiana, and іп 
order to defend the normalcy of her vision, John recounts the call of the four 
apostles beside the Sea of Galilee when, according to this version of the story, 
Jesus appears to James and John in different guises. 


For when he had chosen Peter and Andrew, who were brothers, he came 
to me, and James my brother, saying: I have need of you, come unto me. 
And my brother hearing that, said: John, what would this child have that 
is upon the seashore and called us? And I said: What child? And he said to 
me again: The one that is beckoning to us. And I answered: Because of our 
long watch we have kept at sea, you do not see correctly, my brother James; 
do you not see the man that stands there, comely and fair and of a cheerful 
countenance? But he said to me: Him I see not, brother; but let us go forth 
and we shall see what he would have. (Acts of John 88) 


In this context, Peter and Andrew simply are introduced to point to a famil- 
iar scene in the canonical Gospel story line. The character of Peter is neither 
developed nor explained in this context. 

There is slightly greater development in the character of Peter in the sec- 
ond, related scene that depicts him. The transfiguration story is also described 
with the accent on the multiple transformed appearance of the Lord. John 
describes the mountain experience introducing the incident as the time when 
the Lord “had taken with him me and James and Peter to the mountain” (Acts 
of John о). As in the previous example, here also Peter is named to refer to a 
well-known Gospel story. However, in the next section a further detail is pro- 


54. The composite text is reconstructed from fragments preserved in different manu- 
scripts. The reconstructed form may bring together stories from different sources with differing 
theological perspectives. A Valentinian influence appears to pervade the outlook of chapters 
94-102, 109, but is not present in other sections such as the immediately preceding chapters 
87-93. See E. Junod and J.-D. Kaestli, eds., Acta Iohannis, vol. 1, Praefatio — Textus, vol. 2, 
Textus alii — Commentarius — Indices, CCSA 1-2 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1983): 

55. For a discussion of polymorphic appearances in this text see Paul Foster, "Polymor- 
phic Christology: Its Origins and Development in Early Christianity,’ JTS 58 (2007): 66-99: 
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vided that reveals a character trait common to Peter and James, but not part of 
the canonical transfiguration story. According to the narrative, Peter and James 
become annoyed with their fellow apostle John because he did not permit the 
Lord to have solitude, but spoke with him privately on the mountain. 


But Peter and James were angry because I spoke with the Lord, and they 
beckoned to me that I should come to them and leave the Lord alone. And 
I went, and they both said to me: He (the old man) that was speaking with 
the Lord upon the top of the mount, who was he? For we heard both of them 
speaking. And I, having in mind his great grace, and his unity which hath 
many faces, and his wisdom which without ceasing looks upon us, said: 
That you shall learn if you inquire of him. (Acts of John 91) 


There appears to be more going on here than simply a concern over the Lord 
having his solitude interrupted. John is portrayed as enjoying a greater level of 
perception concerning the nature of the Lord than either Peter or James. It is 
not the case that those two apostles are passive dullards, however. Instead, they 
actively attempt to hinder John from gaining deeper insight by beckoning him 
away from the Lord. Although not greatly developed, here again, Peter is por- 
trayed as a figure of constraint, or control by those promoting a form of Chris- 
tianity that was not part of the emergent mainstream strand of the religion.” 


Acts of Thomas 


The Acts of Thomas is the only complete AAA text among the five early major 
acts, being preserved in Syriac, which is now commonly understood as the 
original language of this text. References to Peter are only slightly more nu- 
merous in the Acts of Thomas than in the Acts of Paul. The first reference to 
Peter occurs in the opening sentence of the text, with him being named at the 
head ofa list of eleven apostles. (This is a post-Pentecost list, with Judas Iscariot 


56. Some Greek manuscripts contain a further reference to Peter in the description of 
events after the death and interment of John: “On the next day we dug in the place, and we 
did not find him, but only his sandals. And the earth was springing up like a well, and after 
that we remembered what was spoken by the Lord to Peter.” 

57. Ihe most convenient English translation is A. F. J. Klijn, The Acts of Thomas: Intro- 
duction, Text, and Commentary, 2nd rey. ed., NovI’Sup 108 (Leiden; Brill, 2003). The standard 
edition of the Syriac text remains that of William Wright, Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles (1871; 
repr., Amsterdam: Olms, 1968). 
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absent because of his death.) The text opens “And when all the apostles had 
been for a time in Jerusalem, — Simon Cephas and Andrew... , they divided 
the countries among them .. ” (Acts of Thomas 1).* Apart from naming Peter 
as “Simon Cephas” the text shows little interest in him. Only the assignment of 
India to Judas Thomas is mentioned. Readers are not informed of the allocation 
of lands to other apostles. The author's focus is not on Peter or any other of the 
apostles at this point; they are used as a device to connect the ensuing ministry 
of Thomas with the canonical Acts, and to legitimize that activity by having it 
under the purview and shared responsibility of the Eleven collectively. 

The second reference to Peter is tangential to the main point being made. 
Commending the virtue of humility, the Acts of Thomas gives the following 
as an illustration. 


And humility is a mighty power, for our Lord said to Simon the Apostle: 
“Return your sword back (to its sheath); if I am willing to ask strength of 
my father, he will give me more than twelve legions of angels.’ (Acts of 
Thomas 86) 


The form of the citation stands closer to Syriac tradition of the canonical 
version of this incident (John 18:11; cf. Matt. 26:52).°° More significant for the 
purpose of our discussion is that Peter is not designated by that name, but is 
called Simon. Like the previous reference to him as “Simon Cephas,” this may 
be avoidance of a Greek name in preference for one that would have been 
more familiar to Syriac readers. However, apart from these two incidental 
references to Peter, the Acts of Thomas shows no interest in the figure of Peter, 
and concentrates the story on Thomas, after whom the text is named. 


Acts of Philip 


Among the later AAA texts, the Acts of Philip is one of the longest accounts, 
especially in the form recently discovered at the Xenophontos monastery in 
Greece. The critical edition of the text ascribes a minor role to Peter іп a few 
scenes in this lengthy text.°° 


58. F C. Burkitt notes that “the list of Apostles at the beginning of the Acts of Thomas 
tallies exactly with that of S (scil: Syr s) in Matt. X 2-4, but with no other anthony ЕС. 
Burkitt, Evangelium Da-Mepharresche (Cambridge, 1904), 2:104. 

59. Klijn, Acts of Thomas, p. 174. 

бо. See Francois Bovon, Bertrand Bouvier, and Frederic Amsler, eds., Acta Philippi, vol. 1 
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The first series of references to Peter occurs at the beginning of the third 
act, when Philip arrives in the region of Parthia. Philip addresses Peter and 
others in a highly reverential fashion. In this way the text appears to derive a 
status for Philip through the authorization that is given to him by Peter and 
also later John as well. The opening of the third act relates the encounter in 
the following fashion: 


When Philip, the apostle of Christ, arrived in the realm of Parthia, suddenly 
he encountered in a certain city Peter, the apostle of Christ, along with the 
other disciples with him as well as some women, who were imitating the 
male faith. Philip said to Peter and those with him: “I beg you, inspired 
ones, I beg you who have received the crown of Christ in the apostolic order, 
strengthen me also, so that when I depart I might preach the gospel and be 
numbered among you in your glory in the heavens and in the zeal, delight, 
mortification of the flesh, and courageous heart of those who are humble 
in continence.” (Acts of Philip 3.1) 


The request results in the apostolic company engaging in prayer on behalf of 
Philip. As the narrative unfolds, Philip describes his ministry in Athens (Acts 
of Philip 2), and requests prayer from both John and Peter in order that, in his 
own words, “I too might perfect my apostleship just as the Lord has entrusted 
it to me” (Acts of Philip 3.3). Here, Peter is portrayed positively as a source 
of authority, and his endorsement of Philip reveals a solidarity of purpose 
between the apostles. 

The next reference to Peter may reflect an awareness of a tradition also 
found in the Acts of Thomas concerning the apostles being apportioned a 
specific geographical area for their ministry. Whereas in the Acts of Thomas 
only Thomas’ geographical region is explicitly described, in the Acts of Philip 
there is a fuller list matching apostles with regions. This, however, is a narra- 
tival device that both allows for a description of Philips disappointment over 
his allotted area, and, in line with the picaresque nature of this text, allows 
the narrative to progress to its next episodic location. Unsurprisingly, Peter is 
allocated the city of Rome, which according to tradition was the place of his 
martyrdom. 


Textus, CCSA 11 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1999); and E. Amsler, ed., Acta Philippi, vol. 2, Commentar- 
ius — Indices, CCSA 12 (Turnhout: Brepols, 1999). For a recent English translation see François 
Bovon and C. R. Matthews, The Acts of Philip: A New Translation (Waco: Baylor University 
Press, 2012). 
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When the Savior divided the apostles according to city and region so that 
each one of them might proceed to the place that had been appointed to 
them by lot, just as they were assigned, the lot came first to Peter to depart 
for Rome. (Acts of Philip 8.1) 


Here the Acts of Philip weaves into its narrative a well-known and strongly 
attested tradition concerning Peter. The text relates the travels and activities 
of Philip, but it achieves this not by ignoring or denigrating other apostolic 
figures such as Peter but by portraying Philip’s activities as consonant with 
theirs. In this way Philip gains legitimation by acting in the same way as the 
other apostles and with their explicit support. 

The second reference to Peter in the eighth act is fascinating because of 
what it reveals about the textual knowledge of the author of the Acts of Philip, 
and perhaps also concerning the canonical status of the Petrine epistles. Philip 
continues bemoaning the fact that he had been apportioned “the land of the 
Greeks,” since he fears they will reject his message and he will return evil for 
evil. The Savior tells Philip that this is a great opportunity for him and a po- 
tential blessing to resist returning evil. The Savior also recalls the time of the 
Watchers, and the forgiveness that was extended to the pairs of animals that 
entered the ark. The text states, 


This is also why your brother Peter remembered what had been done by 
Noah on the day of the punishment of the sinners and said to me: “Do 
you wish me to forgive my brother up to seven times, in the same way that 
Noah forgave?” And I answered him: “I do not wish you to act according to 
Noah’s model alone, but you are to forgive seventy times seven. Now then, 
Philip, do not be faint-hearted about doing good to those who do evil to 
you. (Acts of Philip 8.12) 


Although the inquiry concerning how many times one should forgive a brother 
takes up Peter’s question in Matthew 18:21, the comment about Noah does not 
come from that context. However, the reference to Peter remembering Noah 
appears to recall at least one text from the Petrine epistles, most likely 2 Peter 
2:4-5, with its dual reference to the angels who sinned and the depiction of 
Noah as a preacher of righteousness.*! Alternatively, the text might be recalling 


61. As Richard J. Bauckham observes, “The story of the Watchers was closely connected 
with the flood (in 1 Enoch the flood comes as a consequence of the activity of the Watchers 
and their sons), and this connection is found in other examples of the traditional paraenetic 
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1 Peter 3:19-20 with its description of Christ's proclamation to the spirits in 
prison who were disobedient in the days of Noah.® Or the reference in Acts 
of Philip could be to a pastiche of these Petrine traditions. In any case, the 
reference to Peter here functions to promote a forgiving attitude. The ability of 
the author to readily make these literary links to the Petrine epistles probably 
reflects the later date of the text, and the positive and unproblematic portrayal 
of Peter suggests that the text was written broadly within the parameters of 
mainstream Christianity. 

The final tradition relating to Peter in the Acts of Philip also reflects a 
tradition known from other writings. Discussing the temptation of lustful 
thoughts in relation to women, the Acts of Philip uses Peter as an example of 
overcoming such a disposition (although the answer to his prayer is extremely 
distasteful to modern sensibilities). 


For this reason our brother Peter fled from every place in which a woman 
was present. But he was still in danger of falling into scandal over his own 
daughter, and he prayed to the Lord, and she was paralyzed on her side so 
that she might not be deceived. (Acts of Philip 15.36) 


Although not part of the extensive Codex Vercellenis text of the Acts of Peter, 
this compressed version of the story of Peter's paralyzed daughter provides a 
different reason for her affliction than that contained in the Acts of Peter frag- 
ment contained in Codex Berol. 8502.4. In the Acts of Philip Peter’s daughter 
is a paralytic in order that Peter may be kept from “falling into scandal over 
his own daughter.” Given the foregoing discussion in the Acts of Philip, this 
would appear to be a case of one who “gazes at a woman and desires her in 
his heart” (Acts of Philip 15.36). However, if readers are assumed to be familiar 
with the tradition in the Acts of Peter (Berol. 8502.4), then this may relate to 
others being tempted by Peter's daughter and her potential loss of sexual purity 
is viewed as possible cause of scandal for Peter. 


schema which this passage follows (3 Масс 2:4; Т. Napht. 3:5)" Richard J. Bauckham, Jude, 
2 Peter, WBC 50 (Waco: Word, 1983), p. 249. 

62. In relation to the tradition in 1 Peter, John H. Elliott notes that during the Second 
Temple period there was an intense focus on the angelic rebellion and the salvation of Noah 
and his family. He states, however, “that this Petrine text as a whole (уу. 19-22) has no com- 
plete parallel in either Israelite or contemporary Christian sources and represents an original 
contribution of the Petrine author” John H. Elliott, 1 Peter, AB 37B (New York: Doubleday, 
2000), p. 656. 
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Peter said unto them: As the Lord lives this is good for her and for me [his 
daughter's paralysis]. For on the day when she was born to me I saw а vi- 
sion, and the Lord said unto me: “Peter, this day is a great temptation born 
unto thee, for this daughter will bring hurt unto many souls if her body 
continue whole? . .. Now when the girl was ten years old, a stumbling block 
was prepared for many by reason of her. And a very rich man, Ptolemy by 
name, when he saw the girl with her mother bathing, sent for her to take 
her to wife; but her mother consented not. And he sent often for her, since 
he could not wait. . . . Ptolemy brought the girl and laid her down before the 
door of the house and departed. But when I perceived it, I and her mother, 
we went down and found the maiden, that one whole side of her body from 
her toes even to her head was palsied and withered: and we bore her away, 
praising the Lord which had preserved his handmaid from defilement and 
shame and (corruption?). This is the cause of the matter, why the maiden 
remains so to this day. (Acts of Peter, Berol. 8502.4) 


Again, by the time the Acts of Philip is composed there are rich and varied 
Petrine traditions available to the author. He employs these with great dexter- 
ity, although his main character is not Peter. This suggests that such traditions 
were possibly in wide circulation. 


Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles 


This text is the only tractate that fits the genre of acts literature among the 
Nag Hammadi corpus. D. M. Parrott and Robert McL. Wilson divide the text 
into four sections.°? The first (1.12.10) sets the scene and introduces Peter 
as the first-person narrator. In the second section (2.10-5.18) Peter meets a 
pearl merchant eventually named as Lithargoel. In the third section (5.19-8.11) 
Peter and his friends travel to Lithargoel’s city. In the final section (8.1112-19) 
Lithargoel appears as a physician, but confirms his identity as “Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the living God" (9.11-12). 

The beginning of the text is broken, but opens with a group of disciples 
making a ship voyage. Upon arrival at a small city Peter speaks on behalf 
of the group and enquires about the name of the place. He is given a meta- 


63. D. M. Parrott and R. McL. Wilson, “The Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles (V11), 
in The Nag Hammadi Library, ed. James M. Robinson (Leiden: Brill, 1996), p. 287. 
64. Parrott and Wilson, “Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles; p. 287. 
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phorical answer by the residents: “The name of this city is Habitation, that is, 
Foundation [. . .] endurance" (2.2-4). The chief point here in relation to Peter 
is that he is presented as the spokesperson for the group, implying some kind 
of authority or leadership role. The first-person narrative continues with Peter 
describing his role in seeking lodgings for the group. Upon meeting a stranger 
who Peter believes may be able to help him find lodgings, Peter addresses him 
as “my brother and my friend” (2.35). The stranger then commends this form 
of address, and declares himself to be a fellow stranger. He then immediately 
breaks off the conversation ostensibly to sell pearls, crying out “pearls, pearls.’ 
However, when the rich gather he refuses to reveal anything to them. Peter 
disappears from the narrative at this juncture, and is mentioned again only 
after the man offers beggars the opportunity to receive something of value at 
no cost. Here the story may be playing off the parable of the pearl (Matt. 13:45- 
46); however, if that is the case the brief parable has grown into a full-fledged 
narrative. Throughout the narrative Peter functions as a dialogue partner who 
permits Lithargoel to disclose whatever information he chooses. 

After Lithargoel is disclosed to Peter as being Jesus Christ, the disciples are 
commanded to return to the city called Habitation, where they are to endure the 
hardships of faith, and to provide for the poor. In response to this command, 


Peter answered and said to him, “Lord, you have taught us to forsake the 
world and everything in it. We have renounced them for your sake. What 
we are concerned about (now) is the food for a single day. Where will we be 
able to find the needs that you ask us to provide for the poor?” 

The Lord answered and said, “O Peter, it was necessary that you un- 
derstand the parable that I told you! Do you not understand that my name, 
which you teach, surpasses all riches, and the wisdom of God surpasses 
gold, and silver and precious stone(s)?” (10.14-30) 


Although the text may reflect encratite tendencies in the prohibition of eat- 
ing meat, it is not otherwise ascetic, nor does it promote any highly devel- 
oped cosmology. Rather, Peter and the apostles are presented as examples 
of world-denying faith, and their evangelistic commitment and unwavering 
commitment to the message of Jesus likely were intended to make this an 
exemplary text for readers.°° Peter is portrayed as an example of apostolic 


65. Parrott and Wilson, “Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles,’ p. 289. 
66. It has been noted that codex VI in the NHC is not itself “gnostic” but a miscellany of 
spiritual writings. Parrott and Wilson, “Acts of Peter and the Twelve Apostles,” p. 289. 
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faith, as understood by the author of this text. There are very few links with 
his role in the canonical traditions beyond that of him being a representative 
spokesperson for the disciples. 


Noncanonical Epistles and Apocalypses 


The decision to treat apocryphal letters and apocalypses together here is not 
simply a matter of convenience. Nor does it reflect simply the fact that non- 
canonical epistles do not occur with great frequency." Rather, in the main 
noncanonical letter where Peter is mentioned, the Epistula Apostolorum, al- 
though the text commences in epistolary form its genre soon changes to that 
of an apocalypse. So while in general the generic distinction between epistles 
and apocalypses is a meaningful one for the corpus of noncanonical literature 
as a whole, that distinction is less pertinent when tracing the figure of Peter 
within that corpus. 


Epistula Apostolorum 


The text known as the Epistula Apostolorum purports to be a letter of Jesus 
Christ revealed to the council of the apostles (presumably the Jerusalem Coun- 
cil of Acts 15). It is stated in the text that the letter “was written boewe of 
the false apostles Simon and Cerinthus, that no one should follow them Er 
Apos. 1). The purported apostolic authors list their names at the beginning o 
the second section. 


John, Thomas, Peter, Andrew, James, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Na- 
thanael, Judas Zelotes, and Cephas, write unto the churches of une east 
and the west, ofthe north and the south, the declaring and imparting unto 
you that which concerns our Lord Jesus Christ: we do write according as 
we have seen and heard and touched him, after that he was risen from the 
dead: and how that he revealed unto us things mighty and wonderful and 
true. (Ep. Apos. 2) 


67. Elliott comments on the relatively low use ofthe epistolary genre in E 
texts: “This form was not generally used: writers preferred narrative or an apocalypse fo 
material as a whole? Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, p. 537. 
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What is striking here is that among the eleven names listed Peter is mentioned 
in third place (not in the typical first place) and Cephas is listed in eleventh 
place as though he were a distinct figure from Peter in the mind of the author 
of this text. Given the author's knowledge of false apostles of various gospel 
stories (see esp. Ep. Apos. 5), it beggars belief that the author seems unaware 
that Peter and Cephas were one and the same person. Yet that appears to be 
the most straightforward explanation of the text as it has been preserved. 

Peter appears again later in one of the historical reminiscences, when 
the text recalls the resurrection events. In a creative retelling of the visits to 
the tomb, the text recounts the appearance of the risen Lord to the women, 
and his instruction to go and tell the apostles that he is alive. The disciples 
disbelieve the women, so the women return to the tomb and tell the Lord of 
their unsuccessful attempt to convince the disciples of his resurrection. At this 
point Jesus proposes they should all go to the disciples together. On arriving, 
he twice addresses Peter directly. 


Come, do not be afraid. I am your master, whom you Peter denied three 
times; and now do you deny again? . . . But that you may know that it is I, 
put thy finger, Peter, into the print of the nail-prints of my hands, and you, 
Thomas, put your finger into the spear-wound of my side; but you, Andrew, 
look at my feet and see if they do not touch the ground. (Ep. Apos. 11) 


Though Peter is not the only named apostle in this passage, he is the chief 
representative of the disciples’ unbelief. Again, the text freely modifies the ca- 
nonical tradition. Whereas in John's Gospel Thomas alone is invited to assuage 
his unbelief through a tactile inspection of Jesus’ wounds (John 20:27), here 
that option is first given to Peter, 

Hence in the Epistula Apostolorum Peter traditions are creatively recast for 
the author's own narratival purposes. More strikingly, either due to a simple 
slip or because of ignorance, the author presents Peter and Cephas as separate 
people. This may attest the relative unimportance of Peter for the author, who 
wished to evoke the collective authority of the apostles, rather than under- 
standing Peter to possess some representative primacy. 


68. The Epistula Apostolorum collapses the temporal gap between Jesus’ first appearance 
to the disciples without Thomas in which he shows his wounds (John 20:19-20), and his subse- 
quent appearance to Thomas with the direct invitation to Thomas to touch the wounds (John 
20:27). As Bultmann notes, the evangelists mention of the wounds in John 20:20 is a forward- 
looking “allusion to the Thomas narrative that follows” Bultmann, Gospel of John, p. 691. 
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Apocalypse(s) of Peter 


There are three texts that bear the name “Apocalypse (or Revelation) of Peter. 
Two of these are related recensions of the same text, a shorter Greek form (dis- 
covered at Akhmim in 1886-87), as well as a longer Ethiopic огт” However, 
the third text bearing the same name, a Nag Hammadi tractate (NHC VII 3), 
is unrelated. 

The Greek fragment bears no title, and nowhere internal to the text does it 
name Peter as the implied author. Notwithstanding this, it was quickly identi- 
fied as a fragment of the previously nonextant Apocalypse of Peter. The positive 
reasons for this were twofold. First, the text is attributed to one of the “twelve 
disciples” (Apoc. Pet. 2), and the putative author is the spokesperson for the 
disciples. Second, there are passages in the text that agree with a patristic 
citation of the Apocalypse of Peter."? So, although the Akhmim text is almost 
certainly a fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter, it offers little insight into the 
representation of Peter in noncanonical literature beyond the fact that he acts 
as spokesperson for the Twelve, and he becomes a type of an apocalyptic seer 
to whom revelatory knowledge is disclosed." 

By contrast, the longer Ethiopic text names Peter on several occasions. 
In the opening semititular line of the Ethiopic version, the work is described 
as relating “the second coming of Christ and resurrection of the dead which 
Christ revealed through Peter to those who died for their sins, because they did 
not keep the commandments of God, their creator” (Ethiopic Apoc. Peter 1). 

Here Peter is cast in the role of an apocalyptic seer, after the model of the 
portrayals of such figures in early Jewish apocalypses (see 1 Enoch 1; 2 Enoch 
1). This role as a figure mediating divine insight becomes explicit when Jesus 
exhorts his disciples to “learn a parable from the fig tree, and the text presents 


69. The relationship between the surviving Ethiopic and Greek forms of the text is com- 
plex, and not yet fully resolved. The differences between the two forms reflect the fluidity in the 
process of textual transmission. However, both of the surviving forms are likely developments 
of a base text. The text is significant because it is viewed as the “earliest extant Christian doc- 
ument that describes Heaven and Hell.” Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, p. 595. Moreover, 
although it is often linked with the Bar Kokhba revolt (see Bauckham 1983, pp. 269-87; and 
Bauckham, “The Apocalypse of Peter: A Jewish Christian Apocalypse from the Time of Bar 
Kokhba,” Apocrypha 5 (1994): 7-111, that association is not certain. 

70. Clement, Eclogae Propheticae, 41, 48-49. See J. A. Robinson and М. R. James, The 
Gospel According to Peter, and the Revelation of Peter (Cambridge: Cray and Sons, 1892), 
P. 80. 

71. On the role of Peter as an apocalyptic seer especially in Matthews Gospel see John R. 
Markley, Peter — Apocalyptic Seer, WUNT 2/348 (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013). 
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the following response: “And I, Peter, answered and said to him, ‘Interpret the 
fig tree to me: how can we understand it?” (Ethiopic Apoc. Pet. 2). The inter- 
pretation of the fig tree leads into Peter being given a vision of the souls of all 
humanity in God's right hand. Peter asks some deep metaphysical questions 
concerning the sinners whose fate is eternal damnation. 


Lord, allow me to speak your word concerning the sinners, “It were better 
for them if they had not been created” And the Savior answered and said 
to me: “Peter, why do you say that not to have been created were better for 
them? You resist God. You would not have more compassion than he for 
his image: for he has created them and brought them forth out of not be- 
ing. Now because you have seen the lamentation that shall come upon the 
sinners in the last days, therefore your heart is troubled; but I will show you 
their works, whereby they have sinned against the Most High.” (Ethiopic 
Apoc. Pet. 2) 


This passage is key to the apocalyptic narrative that follows since it leads into 
the graphic description of torments that await those to “be punished eternally” 
(Ethiopic Apoc. Pet. 6).72 As with seer figures in other apocalypses, Peter func- 
tions here both as a known figure and asa narratival device that allows the au- 
thor of the apocalypse to disclose his own literary vision of the final judgment. 
Though the fig tree incident is dependent on the Synoptic tradition, it is not 
the content of that tradition that is important for the author of the Ethiopic 
Apocalypse of Peter. Rather, the reference to the fig tree is used to create a link 
with a known tradition in order to legitimize the new revelation that this text 
is depicting. At the end of the ensuing vivid description of hell, Peter is charged 
to spread the gospel since the Lord states, “My words shall be the source of 
hope and of life, and suddenly shall the world be ravished” (Ethiopic Apoc. Pet. 
14). The following vision of paradise is set during a mountaintop scene, which 
appears to be based on the transfiguration story. This identification is made 
on the basis of the appearance of two men with radiant bodies and shining 
clothes, who are identified as Moses and Elijah. Again the Apocalypse of Peter 
links its own visionary teaching with canonical stories. The transfiguration 
appears to have been a particularly suitable text to redeploy, not only because 
of its own visionary content, but also because the command to silence and 


72. While there is significant overlap between the extant portion of the Greek text and 
the Ethiopic, the ordering of the material is different. In the Greek text the vision of paradise 
precedes that of hell, whereas in the Ethiopic the order is different. 
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secrecy in the Synoptic tradition invited later authors to “reveal” more of that 
previously undisclosed knowledge.”* 

The Nag Hammadi Apocalypse of Peter is of a different character from 
both the Greek and Ethiopic versions of the text discussed above. The text 
assumes a pleromic cosmology, with the lower earthly realm being hostile to 
those who possess immortal souls. By contrast, the immortal soul receives its 
power in the form of an intellectual spirit. However, because such souls have 
been displaced, through the process of joining with one of those who misled 
them (Apoc. Pet., NHC VII 3, рр. 77-78), they now exist in the lower physical 
realm, and are entrapped until the parousia of the Lord. 

Within this text Peter once again functions as an apocalyptic seer, al- 
though the content of the teaching he receives is markedly different from the 
other text bearing the same name. In the Nag Hammadi text it is the Savior 
who initiates communication with Peter. 


As the Savior was sitting in the temple . . . he said to me, “Peter, blessed 
are those above belonging to the Father, who revealed life to those who are 
from the life, through me... . But you yourself, Peter, become perfect in 
accordance with your name with myself, the one who chose you, because 
from you I have established a base for the remnant whom I have summoned 
to knowledge” (Apoc. Pet. 70.14-20) 


Peter is commanded to become perfect, and he himself is appointed as “a base 
for the remnant.” Here then, Peter takes a position of priority, but it is not 
associated with his preeminence among the Twelve. 

One interesting section involving Peter in this text is a scene that partially 
parallels the Acts of John 97.7-10. In the latter text it is John who is the central 
protagonist, whereas in the Apocalypse of Peter it is Peter who becomes Jesus 
dialogue partner. Observing the crucifixion, Peter encounters three Jesus-like 
figures. Peter says, 


I saw him [i.e., Jesus] seemingly being seized by them. And I said, “What 
do I see, O Lord, that it is you yourself whom they take, and that you are 
grasping me? Or who is this one, glad and laughing on the tree? And is it 


73. Adela Yarbro Collins also notes how the transfiguration account employs the com- 
mand to silence as “an anticipation and preview of the resurrected state of Jesus.” Adela Yarbro 
Collins, Mark, Hermenia (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2007), p. 429. The eschatological features of 
both the transfiguration and resurrection may suggest another reason why the story evoked 
helpful resonances in the context of an apocalyptic text. 
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another one whose feet and hands they are striking?” The Savior said to me, 
“He whom you saw on the tree, glad and laughing is the living Jesus. But 
the one into whose hands and feet they drive nails is his fleshly part, which 
is the substitute being put to shame, the one who came into being in his 
likeness. But look at him and look at me? (Apoc. Pet. 81.4-24) 


In this context Peter becomes a vehicle for promoting the text's christological 
understanding of Jesus as a docetic redeemer figure."* Furthermore, the author 
joins “one of the core beliefs of docetism, namely that the divine Christ did 
not suffer, with a polymorphic christology which enable Jesus to be both the 
laughing figure on the cross and simultaneously engaging in discussion with 
Peter about what is being observed? 

Perhaps most strikingly in this text Peter is portrayed as a figure of resis- 
tance against ecclesial authorities. Thus the Savior describes to Peter the false 
leadership from such figures, and Peter's own role in confronting them. 


And there shall be others of those who are outside our number who name 
themselves bishop and also deacons, as if they have received their authority 
from God. They bend themselves under the judgment of the leaders. Those 
people are dry canals. . . . Come, therefore, let us go on with the completion 
of the will of the incorruptible Father. For behold, those who will bring 
them judgment are coming, and they will put them to shame. But me they 
cannot touch. And you, O Peter, shall stand in their midst. Do not be afraid 
because of your cowardice. Their minds shall be closed, for the invisible one 
has opposed them. (Apoc. Pet. 79.22-30; 80.23-81.3) 


This is a reinvention of Peter as a figure who supports the theology and the 
ecclesial opposition enshrined in the Nag Hammadi text. 

The Letter of Peter to Philip 
This letter is another example of a text that, despite its title, does not fit solely 


into the epistolary genre, but is more squarely apocalyptic. As Marvin Meyer 
observes, the Letter of Peter to Philip can perhaps be seen as a gnostic dialogue, 


74. J. Brashler and R. A. Bullard, “Apocalypse of Peter (VII,3)? in The Nag Hammadi 
Library, ed. James M. Robinson (Leiden: Brill, 1996), p. 372. 
75. Foster, “Polymorphic Christology,’ pp: 66-99. 
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although “it is less true a dialogue than a revelatory discourse of Christ in 
answer to questions raised by the apostles” This text is also found among 
the Nag Hammadi corpus (NHC VIII 2), and is part of the wider epistolary 
literature among the so-called gnostics.’” 

The text opens with the titular superscript, “the letter of Peter which he 
sent to Philip” The author follows this title with a note of self-designation, “Pe- 
ter, the apostle of Jesus Christ.” The letter does not seek to delegitimate Peter's 
apostolic status; instead it appears to claim, or co-opt, such a status in order 
to provide an authority base for its own teachings. The letter becomes a vehi- 
cle to promote the cosmological understanding it presents. This is achieved 
through the collective question of the apostles: “Lord, we would like to know 
the deficiency of the aeons and their pleroma; and how are we detained in this 
dwelling place?” (NHC VIII 2, р. 134.20-24). Peter is portrayed as the leader 
of the apostolic band, and he is able to call together a meeting of the other 
apostles for the purpose of commissioning and instructing Philip. The gather- 
ing takes place on the Mount of Olives, where Christ appears in an epiphanic 
vision of great light, and is described as “an illuminator in the darkness.” The 
bulk of the text then comprises a revelatory speech of Christ. Peter only comes 
to the fore at the end of this utterance. An unnamed apostle asks, “If he our 
Lord suffered, how much more must we?” It is Peter who provides the answer: 
“He suffered on our behalf, and it is necessary for us to suffer because of our 
smallness.’ (p. 138.18-20). 

After the events on the Mount of Olives, the apostles return to Jerusalem, 
where they give instruction concerning salvation to the multitudes in the Jeru- 
salem temple. The setting appears to be intended to evoke recollection of sim- 
ilar traditions in Acts (see Acts 3:1-4:37). Such a link with canonical tradition 
is probably an intentional device employed to give an air of historicity to this 
text. Peter then addresses his fellow disciples, and by implication the readers 
of this letter, with the rhetorical question, “Did our Lord Jesus, when he was 
in the body show us everything?” (p. 139.11-12). This question presents Peter 
as a staunch defender of the sort of postresurrection revelatory teaching that 
is common among various texts in the Nag Hammadi corpus. Interestingly, 
the same issue is at stake in the Gospel of Mary. However, in that text it is Peter 
who stands in opposition to Mary Magdalene’ defense of revelatory teaching 


76. Marvin W. Meyer, “The Letter of Peter to Philip (VIIL2), in Robinson, Nag Hammadi 
Library, p. 433. 

77: Other examples include Ptolemy's Letter to Flora, and Valentinus’s letters. See Meyer, 
“Letter of Peter to Philip? p. 431. 
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(see BG 8502, p. 1713-22). Here, in marked contrast, Peter is cast as the true 
supporter of further revelatory teaching. This is a notable development, and 
it calls on readers of the Letter of Peter to Philip to remember Peter, not as an 
antagonist and representative of the branch of Christianity that opposes the 
stance of the text, but rather as both the leader of the apostolic band and the 
one who legitimates the type of teaching that this epistolary text promotes. 
This is perhaps a more sophisticated strategy than that adopted in the Gospel 
of Mary, in that it acknowledges the centrality of Peter; but, instead of con- 
demning him as a dull-witted representative of mainstream Christianity, the 
text co-opts him as being the key promoter of the views taught within it. 


Conclusions 


As we have seen, the figure of Peter is to be found in numerous noncanonical 
New Testament texts, which cover a range of genres, including gospels, acts, 
apocalypses, and epistles. The range of representations of the Petrine char- 
acter is striking for its diversity. In some texts Peter is a figure of peripheral 
interest; in others he is the central heroic character. Various texts cast him as 
the chief opponent of postresurrection teaching, whereas in others he teaches 
the validity of such revelatory teaching. At times, certain texts link their own 
narratives to events in the canonical tradition. However, this is usually done 
as a strategy for legitimizing the contents or teaching of the dependent text. 
Two key features stand out as repeated elements in various noncanonical 
texts: Peter was the leader or spokesperson of the Twelve, and he was present 
during the revelatory events of the transfiguration. In particular, the latter is 
frequently referenced, not because of the intrinsic historical value of that tra- 
dition, but because it is richly suggestive of the role of revelatory visions and 
apocalyptic teaching. Therefore, the Peter of the noncanonical traditions is 
nota figure that emerges from “memory [that] embodies the archetype of an 
apostolic ministry that serves the entire church?"* Instead, the representation 
of Peter is both diverse and highly contested. The traditions that are found 
in noncanonical texts are largely literary reinventions of Peter. The various 
ways Peter is represented function to support the perspectives of the texts in 
which they are found. Thus these vastly differing representations reflect the 
theological concerns of the authors of the texts that have been surveyed rather 
than stemming from historically reliable traditions concerning Peter. Given 


78. Bockmuehl, Simon Peter in Scripture and Memory, p. 183. 
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this diversity in a large selection of noncanonical texts, one may be pressed to 
consider whether traditions in canonical texts and the writings of mainstream 
patristic authors are any less likely to be prone to the same forces of reinven- 
tion, which serve the legitimation of theological positions. However, that is a 
question for another discussion.’? 

Actually, it appears that various factions in the Christian movement of the 
second and third centuries (and beyond) continued to contest the role of Peter. 
The fundamental tradition that remained fairly stable was Peter's traditional 
role as leader and spokesperson for the foundational band of apostles. As such, 
both by recasting Peter and by ascribing to him the varied theological positions 
advocated within the texts described here, those authors sought to provide 
foundational authority for their own perspectives. On occasion, however, it 
appears that Peter was already so heavily associated with opposing positions 
that the only strategy left available to certain authors of noncanonical texts 
was to represent him as antihero. That is especially the case in the two texts 
that narrate descriptions of Peters interactions with Mary Magdalene. In the 
Gospel of Thomas the portrayal of Peter is, at best, ambivalent. He questions the 
legitimacy of Mary’s discipleship. The Jesus of the Gospel of Thomas quashes 
this attempted denigration of Mary. Although the polemic is stronger in the 
Gospel of Mary, in some ways the resolution is weaker. That is because “in the 
Gospel of Mary it is Levi who levels the conflict between Peter and Mary, in 
the Gos. Thom. 114 it is Jesus?! ; 

Perhaps the greatest demonstration of the flexibility and creativity to be 
found in representations of Peter involves the way his attitude is portrayed 
in relation to postresurrection revelatory teaching in different texts. In the 
Gospel of Mary Peter stands in opposition to Mary's claim to have received 
new and authentic teaching from the risen Christ. By contrast, in the Letter 
of Peter to Philip it is Peter who transmits such postresurrection teaching and 
also advocates its legitimacy. 

Concerns of second- and third-century mainstream Christianity are 
also projected onto the portrayal of Peter. The heresiological perspectives of 
the period are reflected in the Acts of Peter. In this text, creative imagination 
rather than historical tradition greatly develops the embryonic canonical story 


79. The diversity and inventiveness of the noncanonical traditions concerning Peter ap- 
pear to challenge Markus Bockmuehl's contention that such traditions were living memories 
that result in a reflection that "contributes materially to genuine historical questions? Bock- 
muehl, Remembered Peter, p. 16. 

80. See the discussion in Plisch, Gospel of Thomas, pp. 245-46. 

81. Plisch, Gospel of Thomas, p. 245. 
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involving Simon Magus and Peter (Acts 8:14-24). In the Acts of Peter these 
two figures are portrayed as being involved in a protracted miracle contest. 
This extended narrative addresses wider second-century concerns rather 
than drawing on reliable oral traditions or social memories of events from 
the first century. Therefore, the Acts of Peter shares the wider depiction of 
Simon Magus with patristic writers such as Justin and Irenaeus, and also with 
other noncanonical texts such as the Acts of Peter and Paul and the pseudo- 
Clementines.°? Similarly, the account of the martyrdom of Peter іп the form 
contained in the Acts of Peter also serves as a vehicle for early Christian ideol- 
ogy concerning the efficacy and spiritual power of martyrdom. 

The figure of Peter is varied and versatile in noncanonical New Testa- 
ment writings. There are very few fixed elements, and although at times con- 
nections with canonical traditions are present, the various characterizations 
of Peter represent considerable flexibility and freedom. Peter can be utilized 
as an emblematic figure, and pressed into the service of various theological 
agendas. At times he is represented as antihero, whose perspectives need to 
be negated. However, overall he is represented positively. Yet, apart from his 
priority among the apostles and his presence at the transfiguration, little is seen 
as central or essential. So who is the Peter of the noncanonical texts? Probably 
the simple answer is whoever the authors wanted, or needed him to be. 


82. Pseudo-Clementine Homilies 2.23; Recognitions 2.11. 
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CHAPTER 17 
When Did Peter Become Bishop of Antioch? 


Paul Parvis 


When I first proposed this title at a meeting of the CSCO committee organiz- 
ing the Edinburgh conference on Peter, one of my New Testament colleagues 
thundered, “Never!” In one sense that is obviously true, but in another sense 
the answer is as anachronistic as the question itself would be if I were actually 
asking when as a matter of historical fact was Peter installed on the episcopal 
throne of Antioch. 

Instead, what I want to do is to look, briefly and selectively, at the stages 
in which, and the mechanisms by which, meaning came to be pumped into 
that otherwise anachronistic question. And I am doing so m the — 
our quest will reveal not only something about the Betrine historiograp n 
tradition but also about the changing nature of the perception — and therefore 
the reality — of the episcopal office in late antiquity. 


Origen 


We will begin, not in late antiquity, but in 1952, when Oscar Sn 

published his influential but seriously misguided Peter: Disciple — Apo. 

— Martyr. : 
etm there claims that while “the tradition of the episcopate atAn 

tioch is exceedingly hard to defend on historical grounds . . . it must never 


1. Oscar Cullmann, Peter: Disciple — Apostle — Martyr, trans. Floyd V. Filson (London: 
SCM, 1953 [German 1952]). 
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theless be emphasized that this tradition is much older and better attested 
than is that of the Roman episcopate” (p. 231). The reason for his assertion is, 
of course, that the Antiochene tradition provides a stick with which to beat 
Romanist pretensions. We shall see that this is far from being the first time 
that competing theological claims have muddied the waters of Peter's ecclesi- 
astical career — perhaps just as well, since without that turbidity there would 
be virtually nothing to see. 

Cullmann’s first exhibit — and the point at which all discussions of an 
Antiochene episcopate must perforce begin — is Origen’s sixth homily on 
Luke, where we are told, 


Unde eleganter in cuiusdam martyris epistola scriptum repperi, Ignatium 
dico, episcopum Antiochiae post Petrum secundum, qui in persecutione 
Romae pugnavit ad bestias [which is followed by a citation of Ignatius 
(Ephesians 19)].? 


According to Cullmann, this is evidence for “the tradition that Peter founded 
the church at Antioch” (p. 52). In another influential — indeed, perhaps great 
— though equally perverse book, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christian- 
ity, Walter Bauer asserts that this text provides “the first clear witness for Peter 
in his office as Antiochene bishop”? In other words, Bauer, like Cullmann, 
takes “the second bishop, after Peter” to mean that Peter was the first and 
Ignatius the second.* That is obviously not the only interpretation of which 
that phrase is patient. It might be worth noting that we are dealing here with 
Jerome's translation — done, according to J. N. D. Kelly, “probably in 389/ 90.” 

There happens, however, to be a Greek fragment, from the Nicetas catena 
on Luke. But neither the Greek nor the Latin is untroubled by manuscript 
variants. For the Greek, Bauer uses here De la Rue’s edition of 1740.° Pending a 


2. Origen, Die Homilien zu Lukas, ed. Max Rauer, Origenes Werke 9, GCS 19 (35) (Berlin: 
Akademie, 1959), p. 34, 23-35, 1. "And so I have found written elegantly in a letter of a certain 
martyr — I mean Ignatius, bishop of Antioch — the second — after Peter, who fought with 
the beasts іп the persecution in Rome? 

3. Walter Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Christianity, trans. Philadelphia Semi- 
nar on Christian Origins, ed. Robert A. Kraft and Gerhard Krodel (London: SCM, 1972 [Ger- 
man 1934]), p. 117. 

4. See Bauer, Orthodoxy, p. 118, where the passage is cited for “the succession Peter 
— Ignatius.” 

5. J. N. D. Kelly, Jerome: His Life, Writings, and Controversies (London: Duckworth, 1975)» 
P.143. 

6. Rauer, Die Homilien, p. 34, 24-26. 
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full edition of the Luke catenae (to match, for example, Francoise Petit's splen- 
did work on the Genesis catenae) we must proceed by dead reckoning (so to 
speak). But it is worth at least noting that the Nicetas word order, tov petà TOV 
Hakäpıov Петроу тїс Avtioxeiac Sevtepov Еліоколоу, is rather more favorable 
to an alternative interpretation: Origen means, not “the second bishop, after 
Peter,” but “after Peter — the second bishop” — that is, the reference is to Peter, 
then an unnamed other who served as bishop, and then Ignatius. 


Eusebius 


The second set of texts we must look at comes from Eusebius. In the Chron- 
icon, іп Jerome's expanded, revised, and sexed-up translation, Peter “founded” 
(fundasset) the Antiochene church and is then (in year two of the emperor 
Claudius) “sent to Rome where he continues as bishop [episcopus] of that city, 
preaching the Gospel, for twenty-five years” 

But even in reference to Rome, “bishop” is Jerome's word, not Eusebi- 
uss. The early-ninth-century Chronography of George Syncellus, in an entry 
derived from the Chronicon, simply says npo£otn, “presided over,’ and the 
Armenian version of Eusebius says that Peter was for twenty years — not 
twenty-five — arajnord of the Roman church (Abraham 2055/Caius 5).* Now 
arajnord is quite an elastic word — it basically means “head honcho,’ or “big 


»« 


cheese.” It can mean “author” “captain,” "chief" “guide,” “director, guardian,” 


“principal,” “overseer” and the like. Ecclesiastically, it can mean things like 
“prelate,” “provost; “superior” But it is not a technical word for bishop.” So 
Syncelluss проѓотп, or perhaps a participial проғотос̧, would do quite nicely. 
Elsewhere in the Armenian version of the chronicle, in relating the successions 
in Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, the word for “bishop” is simply 
“bishop” — episcopos transliterated into Armenian. 

In the list, two years later (Claudiuss fourth year as emperor), we have 


“Primus Antiochiae episcopus ordinatur Euodius” (p. 179, line 14 Helm), and 


7. Eusebius of Caesarea, Die Chronik des Hieronymus, Eusebius Werke 7, GCS 47, ed. 
Rudolf Helm, 3rd ed. (Berlin: Akademie, 1984), p. 179; 7. 

8. Syncellus 331d = Helm, Die Chronik des Hieronymus, p. 401. Armenian text of Eusebius 
in Eusebii Pamphili Caesariensis episcopi chronicon bipartitum, ed. Aucher (Venice, 1818), 2:268, 
dated by years from Abraham and the year of the Emperor Caius (Caligula). 

9. These gloss definitions are taken from Matthias Bedrossian, New Dictionary Armenian- 
English (Venice, 1875-1879, reprinted Beirut: Libraire du Liban, n.d.), p. 39b. 
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the bishops are numbered regularly thereafter: Ignatius the “second bishop” 
(p. 186, line 16 Helm), Heron the “third” (p. 194, line 24), and so оп.! 

Eusebius’s Historia ecclesiastica is almost innocent of any connection at 
all between Peter and Antioch. In recounting the Simon Magus story (H.E. 
2.13-15), Eusebius has the Magus flee, “undertaking a very long and very trou- 
blesome journey from East to West” (3.14.4), and Peter then following him to 
Rome (3.14.6). In contrast with, for example, the (Vercelli) Acts of Peter, there 
is no mention of Antioch anywhere in the tale. 

In 3.1 there is an echo of a sortes apostolorum (“departure of the apostles”) 
narrative recounting the regions of the earth allotted to various apostles." We 
are told of Thomas, Andrew, John, Peter, and Paul. Of Peter we learn, 


And Peter seems to have preached to Jews of the Diaspora in Pontus and 
Galatia and Bithynia and Cappadocia and Asia. And in the end when he 
was in Rome he was crucified head downwards, which was the way he had 
himself asked to suffer. (H.E. 3.1.2) 


“These things; Eusebius adds, “were said word for word by Origen in the third 
book of his commentaries on Genesis” (3.1.3). Harnack argued that “these 
things” (Taüta) covered only the Peter and Paul materials in 3.1.2 and 1.3; Ju- 
nod argued that the taŭra covered all five apostles. For our purposes it does 
not much matter (though I myself find Junod’s argument cogent). The point 
here is that there is no mention of Antioch. All we have (as Junod argues) is 
a geographical list drawn from 1 Peter 1:1, followed by a Roman tale derived, 
presumably, from the Acts of Peter. The only time Peter is actually connected 
with Antioch in the whole of the Historia ecclesiastica is in what is virtually a 
throwaway remark in a list of illustrious churchmen in the time of Trajan — a 
list that includes Ignatius, “who was the second to be allotted the episcopacy 


10. In Rome, while, in Jerome's version, “Post Petrum primus Romanam ecclesiam tenuit 
Linus” (Nero 14 = Helm, Die Chronik des Hieronymus, p. 185, 21-22), Anencletus is secundus 
episcopus simpliciter (Titus 2 = Helm, Die Chronik des Hieronymus, p. 189, 17-18); Clement, 
tertius Romanae ecclesiae episcopus (Domitian 12 = Helm, Die Chronik des Hieronymus, p. 191, 
19-20), and so on. 

ı1. I borrow the phrase from Scott Fitzgerald Johnson, “Apostolic Geography: The Origins 
and Continuity of a Hagiographic Habit; DOP 64 (2010): 5-25, here 17. 

12. Adolf von Harnack, Der kirchengeschichtliche Ertrag des exegetischen Arbeiten des 
Origenes, TU 42.1 (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1918), pp. 14-15. 

13. Eric Junod, "Origene, Eusébe et la tradition sur le répartition des champs de mission 
des apôtres (Eusèbe, Histoire ecclésiastique, IIT, 1, 1-3); in Les actes apocryphes des apôtres, Chris- 
tianisme et monde paien, ed. Francois Bovon et al. (Geneva: Labor et Fides, 1981), pp. 233-48. 
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of the succession of Peter in Antioch” (тс ката Аутібуғау IlEtpov ótaóoxfic 
бедтерос thy ётпсколђу kexAnpcopévoc, 3.36.3). 

Bauer — in keeping with his interpretation of Origen’s Homily on Luke — 
naturally and perversely takes this to mean that Peter was the first bishop and 
Ignatius the second. That entails the conclusion that Eusebius is here contra- 
dicting what he has said earlier in the same book (at 3.22), where, in a ragbag 
note on bishops of various sees, he says that “of those in Antioch, Evodius was 
appointed the first” and Ignatius the “second.” The dissonance is no problem 
for Bauer, who says blandly, “Each passage in itself seems to me unequivocal, 
and a collector such as Eusebius gives us the very least reason for forcibly 
harmonizing contradictory statements?“ 

For that matter, Eusebius is equally wary of calling Peter “bishop” of Rome. 
In Historia ecclesiastica 3.2 we are told, “Of the church of the Romans, after the 
martyrdom of Paul and Peter, Linus is the first to be allotted the episcopacy 
[£rtokorijv]? while in 3.4.8 he is the “first after Peter to be allotted the episco- 
расу” In 3.21, Clement “led” [yeito] the Romans and “was the third in order 
of those who bishoped there after Paul and Peter. And Linus was the first and 
after him Anencletus” (трітоу kai abtdc énéxwv тфу тйбе petà ПаФАбу te 
kal ПЕтроу Enıokonevaavrwv Вадрбу. Ліуос̧ 68 ó протос ñv Kal pet’ айтбу 
AvéykAnroc). And finally, in 4.1, Alexander received the episcopacy, “hold- 
ing down the fifth succession from Peter and Paul” (лёрптпу and Пётроо Kal 
IIaóXov котбүшу Stadoxrjv). So the norm is to trace the descent from Paul 
and Peter (or, less commonly, Peter and Paul). That and a passage such as 3.4.9, 
which speaks of Clement becoming “third bishop of the Romans” (simpliciter ) 
— not third bishop after Peter/Paul — simply rules out any Baueresque reading. 

Ido not wish to belabor the point, but there are two things worth noting 
here. First, it is still true for Eusebius that apostles institute bishops — they 
are not themselves bishops. And second, the connection between Peter and 
Antioch is tenuous in the extreme. 


From Eusebius to Jerome and Beyond 

Toward the end of the fourth century the position is changing. In the slightly 
mad compilation of the Apostolic Constitutions, which we might, with their 
editor Marcel Metzger, date to the 360s or so, there is a list (a long list) of 


bishops of various sees whom “we” apostles have ordained. 


14. Bauer, Orthodoxy, p. 118. 
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And concerning the bishops ordained by us in our lifetime, we make known 
to you that they are these. . .. And of Antioch, Evodius by me, Peter, and 
Ignatius by Paul. ... And of the church of the Romans, the first, Linus, son 
of Claudia, was ordained by Paul, and after the death of Linus, Clement was 
ordained second by me, Peter. (Ap. Con. 7.46) 


And so on — and on — and on. So, Peter and Paul now do turn and turn 
about, rather than jointly kicking off an episcopal succession; but Peter is still 
not bishop of Antioch. 

Іп а homily of his Antiochene period, John Chrysostom sings the praises 
of Ignatius. The fifth “garland” he weaves in his honor is to praise Ignatius 
as the successor of Peter — Evodius here getting the cold shoulder! After 
Peter had spent “much time” in Antioch, Ignatius “succeeded to the rule” 
(Siadefaodaı thy àpxñv). The analogy is with a “great stone" removed “from 
the foundations” ofa building, which must be replaced by a new, counterpois- 
ing stone if the whole building is not to be shaken. “Now thus, when Peter 
was about to leave here, the grace of the spirit introduced in his place another 
teacher as a counterpoise to Peter” (Етероу ёутірролоу IIérpou біббоҡаЛоу) 
(In sanctum Ignatium martyrem, PG 50:591). 

Ihave no wish to enter into the near-impenetrable thicket of the redaction 
history of the pseudo-Clementines, but I will flag up the fact that Rufinuss 
version of the Recognitions ends with Peter being given a basilica church by 
a rich Antiochene convert named Theophilus, a church in which a “chair” 
(cathedra) is set up for him. But what he does from the chair is teach, and he 
is not called a bishop (Rec. 10.71-72). 

We are getting close, but Peter is not yet a bishop in Antioch. He had, 
however, already been invested with the purple in Rome. In the so-called 
Liberian Catalogue, for example (included within the materials assembled 
by the chronographer of 354), Peter is emphatically the first bishop of Rome. 


Imperante Tiberio Caesare passus est dominus noster Jesus Christus duo- 
bus Geminis cons. VIII Kal. Apr., et post ascensum eius beatissimus Petrus 
episcopatum suscepit.’* 


15. Text from Adolf Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius, Part 
2, Die Chronologie (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1897), 1:144. “Our Lord Jesus Christ suffered un- 
der the emperor Tiberius Caesar in the consulship of the two Gemini on the eighth day 
before the Kalends of April, and after his ascension the most blessed Peter received the 
episcopacy. ...” 
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And the list then continues triumphantly with the names, dates, and lengths 
of reign of the bishops from Peter to Liberius. But what about Antioch? 

We have already looked at Jerome' translation of Origen's Homilies on 
Luke. A couple of years earlier (probably in 387/388) Jerome had commented 
on Pauls letter to the Galatians. In the course of the commentary he becomes 
embroiled in a fairly labored refutation of Clement of Alexandria's suggestion 
that the “Cephas” whom Paul “resisted face to face” (Gal. 2:11) was not Cephas/ 
Peter the apostle, but someone else (one of the Seventy) of the same name. 
The last of his arguments is that Luke's silence about the incident in Acts is no 
obstacle, since he also omitted the relevant and salient fact that Peter was the 
first bishop of Antioch. 


Denique primum episcopum Antiochenae ecclesiae Petrum fuisse accepi- 
- . 41524217 
mus, Romam exinde translatum, quod Lucas penitus omisit. 


A couple of years after the Homilies on Luke, Jerome produced his catalog 
of notable ecclesiastics and writers, De viris illustribus, beginning with Peter 
and ending with himself.!? Much of the entry on Peter (like most of the early 
entries) relies heavily and tacitly on Eusebius, but Jerome does say, 


Simon Petrus... post episcopatum Antiochensis ecclesiae et praedicatio- 
nem dispersionis eorum qui de circumcisione crediderant, in Ponto, Gala- 
tia, Cappadocia, Asia et Bithynia, secundo Claudii anno, ad expugnandum 
Simonem magum, Romam pergit ibique viginti quinque annis cathedram 
sacerdotalem tenuit usque ad ultimum annum Neronis, id est, quartum 
decimum.’? 


So we now have a twenty-five-year episcopate in Rome and before that 
— and explicitly — an episcopate in Antioch. So to find out exactly when he 
became bishop of Antioch, all we now have to know is when Peter was mar- 


16. Kelly, Jerome, p. 145. 4 

17. Jerome, Commentarii іп Epistulam Pauli Apostoli ad Galatas, ed. Giacomo Raspanti, 
CCSL 77A (Turnhout: Brepols, 2006). “Finally, we have received that Peter was the first bishop 
of Antioch and translated from there to Rome — something that Luke completely omitted. 

18. According to Kelly, “There is general agreement” the De viris illustribus belongs 
“somewhere between 19 January 392 and 18 January 393, probably towards the close of the 
span,” though others have argued for “the second half of 393” (Jerome, p. 174). 

19. Jerome, De viris illustribus, ed. E. C. Richardson, TU 14.1 (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1896), 
P. 6, lines 21-29. 
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tyred — presumably in 64 — and how long his episcopate in Antioch lasted. 
Gregory the Great (Epp. vii.37), like the Liber Pontificalis, says seven years; 
Nicephorus, eleven. 

We might note how neatly all this fits into Jerome's program of self- 
aggrandizement. He had left Rome in some disarray after the death of Dama- 
sus and by 386 was settled in Bethlehem. In the great burst of literary and 
scholarly activity that followed he was busy positioning himself as the learned 
and industrious importer of Greek ecclesiastical culture to the Latin West — a 
Latin West that had shown itself to be insufficiently appreciative of his gifts 
and of his person. In those circumstances it suited the translator of Origen 
quite well to be able to speak of Peter as bishop of Antioch, translated thence 
to Rome. 

Does that mean it was Jerome who made Peter bishop of Antioch? Not 
really, although his role in disseminating the myth — at least in the West — 
was not negligible. In his Galatians commentary, Jerome said either “we have 
received” (accepimus) or “we do receive” (accipimus) that Peter was bishop 
there. The former presumably means “we have received (from tradition); and 
the latter, “we accept (as one claim among others?) Giacomo Raspanti (the 
editor of the magnificent critical edition in CCSL) reads accepimus, although 
the evidence is fairly neatly balanced between the two families into which he 
divides the ample manuscript tradition.”° 

In any event, Peter's grip on the see of Antioch was never as secure in the 
East as in the West. Malalas, seemingly, and the Chronicon Paschale, certainly, 
for example, accept the tradition, the former adding helpfully that Peter not 
only taught in Antioch but also “enthroned himself” there. On the other 

hand, the industrious twelfth-century chronicler Michael the Syrian makes 
Evodius the first bishop, with no place at all for Peter.” 


Who? Why? When? 


Two interrelated questions suggest themselves: cui bonum? and why? Harnack 
attributes the growth of the legend of Peter in Antioch essentially to me-too- 


20. Jerome, Commentarii. 

21. Malalas 248; lines 8-22; Chronicon Paschale 421, lines 5-8 (Bonn). See the references 
collected in “Excursus 3, Peter in Antioch; in A History of Antioch in Syria, from Seleucus to the 
Arab Conquest, ed. Glanville Downey (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1961), pp. 583-86. 

22. Michael the Syrian 6.2, in Chronique de Michel le Syrien, Patriarche Jacobite dAntioche, 
ed. and trans, J. B. Chabot (Paris: Leroux, 1899), 1:163-64, 
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ism — "oriental" imitations of the legends that Rome was unable to control. 
Bauer (as typically for him) interprets it as a sort of covert operation in a 
Roman power play.”4 In a sense, both theories are true (all shall win and all 
shall have prizes). But in another sense both accounts are, I think, simplistic. 

What had been going on in the sixty-odd years between the last edition of 
the Historia ecclesiastica and Jerome’ lucubrations? One factor is simply pious 
curiosity. There was a continuing — indeed, perhaps increasing — desire to 
know more about the apostles and the apostolic age. And so, through the oper- 
ation of a sort of ineluctable law of supply and demand, more, of course, came 
to be “known.” One fairly innocent example of that is provided by Rufinus in 
his Latin translation (or recension) of Historia ecclesiastica 3.1. He cannot re- 
sist the temptation to expand the modest list provided by Eusebius of mission 
fields allotted to various apostles by adding Matthew (who gets Ethiopia) and 
Bartholomew (who gets farther India). 

A second factor is a changing understanding of the episcopal office. In 
later antiquity we are moving toward a more jurisdictional and juridical model. 
It is a transition perhaps not completed until the time of Leo, but one already 
in train. While for someone like Irenaeus, the bishops teach what the apostles 
taught, in later centuries it was becoming increasingly true that the bishops 
are what the apostles were. 

But one, quite simple answer to what had been going on is the Arian 
controversy. And one of the things it brought in its wake was an increasing 
awareness that East is East and West is West. We can, for example, think of the 
tart correspondence between Julius of Rome and the bishops who assembled 
for the great Dedication Council held in Antioch at the very beginning of 341. 
Their reply to an initial letter from Julius is not extant, but its contents can be 
reconstructed from Julius’s reply to that letter and from accounts in Athana- 
sius and Sozomen.?° The Easterners profess in the letter that they honor "the 
church of the Romans as having been from the beginning the school of the 
apostles and the metropolis of piety [anootöAwv фроутютіроу Kal edoeßelag 
LntpdoroAtv], even if the interpreters of doctrine [oi тоб Soypatoc elonyntal] 
had come to it from the East” (Sozomen, H.E. 3.8.5). The apostles in question 


23. Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur bis Eusebius, Part 2, 1:707. 

24. Bauer, Orthodoxy, p. 117. 

25. Eusebius of Caesarea, Die Kirchengeschichte, ed. Eduard Schwartz and Theodor 
Mommsen, Eusebius Werke 2, GCS n.f 6.1 (Berlin: Akademie, 1999; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903- 
1909), p. 189, lines 4-5. 

26. I owe these references to Sara Parvis, Marcellus of Ancyra and the Lost Years of the 
Arian Controversy, 325-345 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2006), рр. 165-67. 

















aul, and the East had them first. It is their teaching 

, and that, by implication, began in the East as well. 
when did Peter become bishop of Antioch? A number of the threads 
en following d to Jerome, and it is only then that the legend really 
lizes. But it is a pity that we do not have full acta for the great synod that 
ler Constantius auspices to mark the dedication on January 6, 341, of 
ew church (the church of Holy Concord) in, of all places, Antioch. 
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_ Traces of Peter Veneration in Roman Archaeology 


Peter Lampe 


“Ican point to the tropaia [the victory monuments] of the apostles. You 
may go to the Vatican or to the road to Ostia” 


This famous quote by the Roman anti-Montanist Gaius (in Eusebius, H.E. 
2.25.7) from about 200 СЕ is often used to approach the question of whether 
the historical Peter was ever in Rome and suffered his martyrdom (John 21:18- 
19; 2 Pet. 1:14) there under Nero, as 1 Clement 5.4; 61-21 already at the — < 
— CE appears to bold This study will ignore na lively debate = 





PETER LAMPE 
The Vatican Excavation Site? 


Starting backward with the latest Peter references before the construction of 
St. Peter's Basilica, Constantine's (or Constantius II's) architects, together with 
the advising local Christians, were convinced that a small and modest edicula, 
leaning against a Red Wall and standing above a grave-covering slab, was the 
apostle Peter's burial site, because they planned to integrate it into the very 
apse of their basilica of St. Peter. They prepared to make the effort of build- 
ing extensive earthworks and erecting large substructures because, given the 
location of the edicula, the basilica had to be built on an unfavorable incline. 
In order to obtain a level building plot, they had to remove one portion of the 
slope and fill in the other. In addition, they had to close down a neighboring 
necropolis with mausoleums. Their cost-benefit calculation presupposes a sig- 
nificant veneration for the apostle Peter at that time. For them, there was no 
doubt where Peter was buried. 

When they started working, they created a loculus in Wall g beside the 
edicula and inserted the bones of a male individual into it.’ Before doing this, 
they had taken these skeletal relics from (presumably) the grave underneath 
the edicula and had wrapped them in a red cloth with gold threads. The earth 
remaining on the bones matches the soil from underneath the edicula and 
Red Wall area.° 


3. For the following, see, e.g., P. Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus: Christians at Rome in 
the First Two Centuries, 6th ed. (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2010), pp. 104-16; P. Testini, Archeo- 
logia Cristiana: Nozioni Generali dalle Origini alla Fine del Secolo VI, Propedeutica, Topografia 
Cimiteriale, Epigrafia, Edifici di Culto, 2nd ed. (Bari: Edipuglia, 1980), pp. 163-86. 

4. 337-361 CE. At least the apse mosaic at St. Peter's was ordered by Constantius: e.g., 
R. Krautheimer, “A Note on the Inscription in the Apse of Old St. Peter's? DOP 41 (1987): 
317-20; N. Henck, “Constantius ho Philoktistes?” DOP 55 (2001): 279-304, here pp. 283-84. 

5. The bone fragments are from almost all body areas, including the head, which excludes 
an often-suspected transfer of the head to the Lateran. The bones that the twentieth-century 
excavators found underneath the edicula were not from one individual, which is not surpris- 
ing, given that they most likely were not in situ but stray finds. 

6. The few animal bones found together with the human skeletal remains in the Wall g locu- 
lus most probably were also taken from the grave underneath the edicula. The Vatican slopes had 
been used as animal pastures before graves were built; fragments of animal bones were part of 
the soil, as also the soil of the funerary precinct P shows, in which the edicula grave was located. 
After having taken the relics from the grave, the architects covered it with a heavy slab. A legiti- 
mate reason for violating a tomb by removing bones was risk of water damage, which Damasus 
attests for Vatican graves. For all relevant details, see Е. Dassmann, reviewing M. Guarducci's 
and Kirschbaum’s work in this respect (іп E. Kirschbaum, Die Gräber der Apostelfürsten: St. Peter 
und St. Paul in Rom, 3rd ed. (Frankfurt: Sozietäts-Verlag, 1974], pp. 223-48). Guarducci pieced 
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Fig. 1: Burial area P and its immediate surroundings on the Vatican hill 


Subsequently, the architects drew a 2.6 meter (north-south) by about 1.5 
meter (east-west) rectangle around the edicula, Wall g, and part of the Red 
Wall in order to encapsulate this complex into a marble-lined “box” of at 
least 2.6 meters in height. A larger almost 7-by-7-meter square was marked 
by magnificent ancient white marble columns and barriers between them, 
decorating and protecting the marble shrine. A baldachin resting on the col- 
umns spans above it." Considering these activities, there is no doubt that the 
fourth-century architects were of the opinion that the skeletal remains in the 
Wall g loculus were St. Peter's. 


the here-reported archaeological, geological, and paleoanthropological details into a theory, 
according to which these bones ofa single man were indeed the authentic Peter relics — which, 
however, remains nothing but a possibility. Even if the bones of the loculus were taken from the 
grave underneath the edicula, which is most likely but not certain, nothing can *prove" that the 
edicula grave indeed was Peters grave from Neronian times. 

7. For a detailed description of the Constantine shrine, see Kirschbaum, Grüber, pp. 50- 
59, with figs. 6-7, 9, and table 10. 
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In the preceding third century, the edicula was partially clad in marble, 
and the flooring around it (i.e., the floor of the little open-air graveyard “P”) 
was leveled and decorated with mosaics. In the same century, a few Christians 
also began to bury their beloved ones in the magnificent mausoleums of the 
necropolis immediately to the east of the venerated apostle grave. Exclusively 
pagan well-to-do families had built and used these mausoleums in the second 
century. This changed in the course of the third century. The small mausoleum 
M of the Iulii, for instance, depicts both pagan and Christian motifs. The latter 
include Jonah being thrown overboard and Christ posing as Sol Invictus in 
a carriage drawn by horses. Whether the scene of a man fishing alludes to 
Peter and a Good Shepherd, originally a pagan motif, hints at Christ (John 
10:11) or even Peter (John 21) remains elusive. Christians were still shy about 
displaying their faith openly. Another Christian trace in these mausoleums, 
this time directly referring to Peter, is preserved in the magnificent once-pagan 
mausoleum H of the Valerii, just 20 meters from the venerated Petrine tomb. 
It is an epigraph* from around 300 СЕ, in any case from the time before the 
Constantine basilica was built: 


PETRVS ROGA (Tau-Rho ligature or ankh symbol) X (ih)S 
PRO SANC(tis) 

HOM(ini)B(vs) 

CHRE[sic]STIAN(is ad) 

CO(r)PVS (t)VVM SEP(vltis) 


Peter, pray to Christ Jesus 
for the holy Christian people 
who are buried at your body. 


Although the details of the reading are much debated, because the letters 
drawn in red lead color and done over with black carbon paint have almost 
faded away, the basic theological idea is apparent: Peter praying to Christ is 
conceived as intercessor for the Christians resting close to his remains. The 
same concept also inspires the numerous contemporaneous graffiti under 
S. Sebastiano (below). 

In the middle or first half of the third century, the edicula area needed to 
be stabilized by a wall. On this so-called Wall g, visitors scribbled a plethora 


8. See the edition by M. Guarducci, Cristo e San Pietro in un documento precostantiniano 
della Necropoli Vaticana (Rome: "LErma" di Bretschneider, 1953). Despite all disputes about 
the graffito, “Petrus roga” is clearly readable, showing the concept of Peter as intercessor. 
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of graffiti from (at the latest) the end of the third century onward. Visits here 
ceased when the graffiti wall was encapsulated by Constantine’ basilica. The 
graffiti are so numerous that a web of lines confuses the observer, showing how 
frequently the place was visited. Usually the visitors wrote their own names or 
a name of a deceased beloved one, adding a wish for salvation. Many used a 
common cryptographic system,” also known from other pagan and Christian 
places in and outside of Rome, showing a taste for the mysterious and for the 
craftily concealed, which also permeated the rhetoric of imperial times,'^ and, 
of course, the mystery religions. Thus secrecy during the Diocletian persecu- 
tion was not the only motivation — if it was a reason at all — for the Christian 
cryptography. 

Differently from the more or less contemporaneous graffiti under S. Se- 
bastiano, where the invoking PETRE is often used, Peter's name here is usually 
abbreviated as PE or PET, with PE frequently being merged into one ligature 
resembling a key.'! The difference between the frequent РЕТКЕ invocations 


9. For this, see M. Guarducci, La Tomba di Pietro: Notizie antiche e nuove scoperte (Rome: 
Editrice Studium, 1959), pp. 87-139. Often her interpretations, however, are difficult to prove 
— which is the methodological dilemma with cryptograms. 

10. See P. Lampe, “Theological Wisdom and the ‘Word About the Cross’: The Rhetorical 
Scheme in I Corinthians 1-4 Interpretation 44 (1990): 117-31. 

11. For the name of Peter abbreviated as P, PE (often as ligature), or PET on Wall g, see 
Guarducci, I Graffiti sotto la Confessione di San Pietro in Vaticano (Vatican City: Libreria 
Editrice Vaticana, 1958), 1:411-78. If Guarducci is right in interpreting the single letters PE as Pe- 
ters name, then Peter is mentioned on numerous objects from the fourth and fifth centuries in 
the city of Rome, showing his popularity: not only funerary epigraphs (usually beside a Christ 
symbol), but also rings, public inscriptions (e.g., commemorating some construction work at 
the Coliseum), mosaics, game boards, domestic objects and Roman medals. PE, merged into 
one letter and then being a representation of a key, often thus becomes a symbol for good 
luck, like a charm. There does not seem to be a viable alternative to the Peter reading. If on 
epitaphs (such as in the Cyriaca Catacomb, figs. 32-33 in Guarducci, Tomba, pp. 102-3) this key 
symbol beside a Christ symbol meant PETE instead of Peter, in the sense of “pray, Christ (for 
the deceased buried here, as their heavenly intercessor); then fig. 32 (Guarducci, Tomba, pp. 
102-3) in which both the key symbol and the Christogram are decorated underneath by their 
own palm twig, the symbol of martyrdom, would be inexplicable. The Peter interpretation, 
therefore, seems more viable even on epitaphs, not just on rings and game boards. G. F Snyder, 
Ante Pacem: Archaeological Evidence of Church Life Before Constantine, 2nd ed. (Macon, Ga.: 
Mercer University Press, 2003), pp. 259-63, categorically denies that a Peter veneration or a 
“cult” was expressed on Wall g. He does not even try to explain (1) the Р, PE, and PET letters 
or (2) the fact that Christians commemorated their beloved ones on Wall g (see the examples 
below) exactly at the site of a tomb that at that time people identified as Peters; such com- 
memorations were only done at places of cultic reverence (see below, n. 23). (3) Furthermore, 
the very existence of the graffiti witnesses a frequent pilgrimage to the tomb, which implies 
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under S. Sebastiano and the Peter abbreviations on Wall g could suggest dif- 
ferent groups venerating at both places, both of whom developed their own 
styles.” On Wall g (and elsewhere in the catacombs, see note 11), PE is often 
closely connected with the Christ symbol, which underlines a close bond 
between the two, the one being the representative of the other after having 
received the keys (Matt. 16:18-20; for this, see further below). 

In one of these graffiti, introduced by a(d) Pet(rum), “near Peter,’ that is, 
at the site of his tomb, a writer commemorates a Leonia, for whom he or she 
wishes life “among the living,’ i(n) vi(vis) v(i)v(as) tu, with a Chi-Rho Chris- 
togram showing the basis of such һоре.!? Other letters were inserted into this 
composition, among them the four letters NICA, expressing hope that Leonia 
will have eternal victory. Furthermore, the L of Leonia is a ligature of an L and 
the PE key symbol. 

Margherita Guarducci invested a great deal of work into deciphering the 
graffiti, sometimes stretching the imagination too far. The graffito commem- 
orating Verus, Bonifatia, Venerosa, and Vea" shows a Christogram flanked 
by the letters A and P, which she interprets as “ad Petrum? But this could just 
mean “life” and “peace” (pax). She herself at other places interprets a singular 
letter A as “life” In Revelation 22:13, the returning Christ is styled Alpha and 
Omega, as the all-encompassing arche and telos. As "beginning; Guarducci 
argues, he represents a new beginning and life. Alternatively, however, it would 
be easier to interpret the A as anastasis, with Greek — besides Latin — still 
being well known in Roman Christianity at that time. 

More convincing is Guarducci's suggestion that the second Christogram 
above the name of Venerosa in the same graffito includes an allusion to the 
close union of Christ and Peter, with the Rho of the Christogram also func- 


veneration. (4) Snyder is also unimpressed by the “Petrus roga” in the Valerii mausoleum, 
which implies a heavenly intercessor role. Snyder's Protestantism seems to have caused a bias, 
and his general denigration of Guarducci's work — as a search for “Catholic piety” on Wall g 
and as a “labor of love” of “little scientific” value (p. 263) — is undeserved. Although many of 
her readings need to be seen critically, this does not denigrate all of them. 

12. In addition, the S. Sebastiano graffiti do not display any Christogram, contrary to the 
Vatican graffiti. This latter difference, however, could be due to the fact that the S. Sebastiano 
site was shut down at a time when the Vatican Wall g was still being scribbled on. 

13. See Guarducci, Tomba, p. 109, with plates iv and ix. 

14. In Guarducci, Tomba, pp. 113-15, with plates vi-vii, xi. 

15. Although in the middle of the third century Latin became predominant in Roman 
Christianity, Greek was still known, with the inscriptions on the tombs of the Roman bishops 
still being in Greek in the third century. Not until the fourth century was Greek compulsorily 
abolished as the worship language (Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, pp. 143-44). 
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tioning as P, augmented by an E.!5 The also-extant A in this conglomerate 
means “life/resurrection” To make things even more complicated, the name 
MARIA is etched across all of this by a second hand (see the different R letters), 
illustrating how crowded the graffiti are. 

Another graffito reads VV I A (vivas or vivatis in the alpha, that is, in 
Christ, or alternatively “in the resurrection”). A later hand combined this 
and another graffito by adding: I VIA SPECI (in via speci, with speci being 
a nonclassical genitive of specus). The new text then conveys: “Victor (and) 
Gaudentia, may you, (being) on the way to the crypt (of Peter), live in the al- 
pha.” Apparently in the early fourth century this couple was buried somewhere 
in the Vatican necropolis, which one passed when visiting the Petrine tomb. 
The proximity of their tombs to Peter's grave seemed important enough to 
be mentioned — as an assurance that salvation and life in Christ will indeed 
materialize. Peter again seems to have been perceived as an effective heavenly 
intercessor here. 

A Greek graffito on the famous Red Wall behind the edicula reads, 


IIETP... 
ENI 


Peter is in here (ENICTI=ENECTI) or, e.g. 
Peter in peace (EN IPHNH=EIPHNH),”” 


suggesting that Peter's remains were buried at the edicula site. The graffito 
predates Wall g as it was positioned where Wall g met the Red Wall. It dates 
from between the construction of the Red Wall (around 160-180 СЕ)!” and the 


16. In Guarducci, Tomba, p. 115, with plates vi-vii, xi. Similarly, in a Christian seal of the 
S. Agnese Catacomb, for example, the Rho of the Christogram at the same time serves as P in 
the word SPES (fig. 202 in Guarducci, I graffiti, 1:396). 

17. Guarducci's argument that nothing is missing after ЕМІ, because ПЕТР(ОС) in the 
line above, with its second part curving down, does not leave any room for other letters fol- 
lowing ENI, does not hold. The “curving down” does not exist (see Dassmann, in Kirschbaum, 
Graber, pp. 243-44, with fig. 56). 

18. Guarducci dates the graffito to Constantinian times (contemporaneous to the above- 
mentioned loculus in Wall р). But this does not hold, as a second graffito from this location of 
the Red Wall also shows: it predates the loculus, because it was damaged by its construction 
(see Dassmann, in Kirschbaum, Gräber, pp. 243-44). Also, the Greek writing of both graffiti 
does not really fit the fourth century (see n. 15 above), especially in the context ofall the Latin 
graffiti on Wall g, which Guarducci considers older than the Petros eni graffito. The opposite is 
the case. С. Е Snyder, Ante Pacem, р. 259, erroneously locates the graffito on Wall g. 

19. Five tiles, covering the drainage of the Clivus, which was constructed together with 
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erection of Wall g (first half or middle of the third century). This means that 
Gaius of Rome, around 200 cE, wrote his testimony exactly within the time 
span in which this graffito was scratched into the red plaster. Thus there can 
hardly be any doubt which tropaion Gaius had in mind on the Vatican Hill, 
which means that the Constantinian architects based their construction plans 
оп an old tradition that goes back to at least 200 СЕ. Alternatively, if the Gaius 
tropaion and the edicula grave had not been identical, two different monu- 
ments on the Vatican would have been venerated as Petrine tombs during the 
third century. We hear nothing of such a competition. 

Even more can be said: If the excavated edicula site is identical with the 
tropaion Gaius had in mind, then Christians must have built the small edicula 
monument around 160-180 CE” to decorate the grave underneath. Other- 
wise pagans would have built it and Christians in the short time span before 
around 200 CE would have picked a recent pagan monument on the Vatican 
and arbitrarily converted it into a memorial to Peter — which seems more 
than unlikely. 


The Petros eni inscription is located to the right of the edicula niche. In 
the published transcriptions of the epigraph a little detail was omitted: an oval 
above the first leg of the Nyn does not appear to be simply an irregularity of 
the plaster. The oval makes the first two legs of the Nyn look like the Egyptian 
ankh, the key of life (see fig. 2). If this meaning was intended, then this symbol 
might allude to Peter's key, thus inspiring the numerous later fusions of the 
Latin letters P and E into the key-shaped ligatures on Wall g in the immediate 
proximity of the Petros eni graffito. 

Does the possible key-of-life symbolism have anything to do with another 
contemporaneous development? Around 200 CE (P66) as well as later in the 
third century (P75 and P45), copyists of New Testament papyri manuscripts 
(P66, 75, and 45) often wrote the word CTAYPOC and its derivates in an ab- 
breviated form by omitting the diphthong AY and merging the Tau and Rho 
into one symbol. The result almost looks like an ankh, although the “eye” of 
the Rho is not centered above the Tau as in the ankh or in the Vatican graffito. 


the Red Wall, date from 147-161 СЕ. Even if they were reused from somewhere else, the Red 
Wall would hardly date from later than 160-180 CE. 

20. The edicula with its two niches in the Red Wall, which clearly were not later alterations 
to this wall, was built simultaneously with the Red Wall. For this dating and the inconveniences 
that the pagan builders of the Red Wall created for the people who claimed the simple Petrine 
grave for themselves, see Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, pp. 105-8, incl. n. 7. 
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Fig. 2: Petros eni graffito 


Nevertheless, the resemblance to the ankh hardly would have escaped the 
attention of the papyrus readers, who then would have concluded: in Christ's 
cross, the key to life can be found. As the papyri copyists used the abbre- 


21. For a photograph taken from P75, see L. W. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: 
Manuscripts and Christian Origins (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), p. 237. For the ankh not 
only in the Armant inscription (fourth century or later) but also in other early Christian man- 
uscripts since the fourth century, especially several Nag Hammadi texts, see Hurtado, Earliest 
Christian Artifacts, pp. 139-46. Hurtado rightly points out that the three papyri predate these 
Christian ankh usages, But, as we see now, they do not necessarily predate the Vatican graffito. 
This invites us to ask why copyists decided to abbreviate the word CTAYPOC in exactly the 
way they did — and not, e.g., as CTPC. Their abbreviation not only looked like a stick figure 
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viation independently from one another, one can reasonably assume that its 
invention dates back to the second century. 

While the Tau-Rho ligature’s meaning is attached to the concept of the 
cross and its theological implications, the ankh in the Vatican Peter graffito 
seems to be unrelated. It rather appears to allude to the Petrine key, which 
opens access to heaven and life (Matt. 16:19). At the same archaeological site, 
the later Latin equivalent on Wall g, that is, the key symbol created by the 
ligature of P and E, also conveys this idea. 


Moving to the second century, behind the Red Wall on the eastern external wall 
of the mausoleum R, just a few steps away from the Petrine tomb, someone 
scribbled in Greek: “L. Paccius Eutychos remembered Glykon.” Usually such 
commemorating graffiti (tituli memoriales) were placed at important locations 
of cultic reverence or places of natural beauty.” Apparently, Eutychos — most 
probably a freedman of the gens Paccia — considered the Petrine tomb import- 
ant enough to remember Glykon here, one of his friends or family. He must 
have been Christian because, for a pagan, this place would not have been of 
special cultic reverence or natural beauty. It is easy to imagine that Eutychos re- 
membered Glykon by praying for him. Nearby, on the same wall, someone also 
drew an image of a fish. Guarducci^* reasonably argues that these graffiti were 
scribbled before the Red Wall (built around 160 СЕ-180 cE) blocked access to the 
Petrine tomb from the south and from the alley of the necropolis. If Eutychos 
had wanted to visit the Petrine tomb after the construction of the Red Wall, he 
would not have passed by the mausoleum R. The latter was built between about 
130 and 150 CE. Thus, already around the middle of the second century, people 
like Eutychos seemed to have visited and venerated the Petrine tomb. Since the 
edicula was built simultaneously with the Red Wall, Eutychos only sawa simple 
grave in the ground that Roman Christians believed to be Peter’. 


hanging on a Tau cross but also like the ankh, which might have made this abbreviation even 
more attractive than other options. 

22. Parallel to the papyrological Tau-Rho ligature, the plain letter Tau (T) was used as a 
symbol of the cross. Its first Roman archaeological evidence dates from around 200 CE; it was 
combined with a fish acrostichon (dating from about 200 ce if not earlier) under S. Sebastiano; 
see Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, drawing and explanation, pp. v, 29. For the Tau cross in 
literary sources, see Tertullian, Adversus Marcionem 3.22 from 207 CE. In addition, Barnabas 
9.7-9; Justin, 1 Apol. 55; Minucius Felix, Oct. 29. 

23. CIG 2872, for instance, or at the Didyma Apollo sanctuary, e.g., no. 539 in Th. Wiegand 
and A. Rehm, Didyma, II: Die Inschriften (Berlin: Mann, 1958). 

24. M. Guarducci, Tomba, pp. 129-43. 
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Fig. 3: Graves of burial area P 


Veneration of this grave around the middle of the second century is also 
confirmed by another observation. Some people of the second and third cen- 
turies placed their graves close to the alleged Petrine one, but carefully avoided 
putting them on top of it or creating an overlap with it, while at the same time 
they did not care if their graves partly superimposed themselves on others. 
Apparently, these people, the owners of graves n, B, к, and À, treated the Petrine 
tomb differently from the other graves. 

The second-century tombs that are immediately adjacent to the Petrine 
one and predate the Red Wall and edicula are graves y, 1, Ө, and n; with r being 
placed close to the Petrine grave without overlapping it but partly superimpos- 
ing itself on y and Ө, so that a crowded cluster was created. It is thus plausible 
that r is Christian (whereas no viable clue is given for y, в or 0).2 So, already 
around the middle of the second century the family of n seemed convinced that 


25. The axes of y and 0 are parallel to the axis of the Petrine grave, and ı lies almost at a 
right angle to that. Also pagan neighbors could have planned it this way. That y had an altar- 
like brick top with a libation pipe running through, however, does not exclude Christianity. 
Still in the time of Augustine, Christians at gravesites held meals to the memory of the de- 
ceased, meals that looked “exactly like pagan superstition” The Christians brought wine with 
them. If several memorials were honored, each with a drink, the whole affair could end up a 
tipsy procession (Conf. 6.2). For further evidence for Christian libations in the third and fourth 
centuries, see Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, pp. 112-13. 
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the Petrine tomb was a special tomb, with burial close to it desirable. Graves 
B, к, and À, postdating the Red Wall, crowded the cluster even more?” either 
during the third century, when we also find Christian burials in the necropolis 
mausoleums (see above), or at the earliest at the end of the second century.”* 

With grave n, the fish graffito, and the Eutychos epigraph, we have the 
first archaeological clues that some people around the middle of the second 
century were convinced that the simple earth tomb, above which later the 
edicula and the Constantine basilica would be erected, was a special grave to 
be venerated. Before that time, there is no chance to trace the history of this 
grave. A DNA analysis and radiometric dating of the skeletal remains from 
the loculus in Wall g might reveal further clues. 


The Peter and Paul Memoria under S. Sebastiano at the Via Appia 


Under the basilica of S. Sebastiano, a small paved courtyard was excavated 
— with three adjacent loggias, that is, roofed open rooms at the west, north, 
and east sides. Frescoes of flowers, birds, and animals decorate the site, and a 
stone bench runs along the walls — an ideal, albeit modest, place for funer- 
ary banquets. However, no gravesites could be found — only a niche to the 
northwest, which might have contained at least some relics of one or more 
deceased to justify such refrigeria. Funerary banquets were indeed held here, 
as graffiti reveal. A close-by natural spring in a rock-cut chamber, reached by 
steps, provided water for such rituals. 

‘The three hundred or so graffiti covering the walls show that the complex 
was built for a cult of the two apostle martyrs Peter and Paul. Their memory 
was cultivated here from the late 250s cE onward. The facility was built after an 
abandoned pit of tuffhad been filled in around the middle of the third century. 
Earlier, in this pit — today under the site of the apostle cult — a graveyard 
with loculi and three pagan mausoleums had existed from the middle of the 
second century to the 240s CE.Z This cemetery had been abandoned and the 
pit filled in so that the new complex could be built on top of it. The new cultic 


26. Grave n was simple, but covered with a marble lid visible on the surface. Underneath 
this slab, a stone-mortar mixture was laid out. Simple brick tiles protected the corpse on the 
sides and above. 

27. B was partly put on top of y; к partly on top of t and À partly on top of x and L 

28, For the chronology of these seven graves, see Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, pp. 
109-14. 

29. See, ер. Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, pp. 28-31 (with further literature). 
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structure was used for approximately sixty to seventy years until about 325 CE, 
when the basilica of S. Sebastiano, called the Basilica Apostolorum, was built 
above. The memoria site then was given up.’ 

‘The graffiti of this complex are pre-Constantinian, not displaying a single 
Christogram. One graffito writer reports that a funerary banquet in honor of 
the two apostles was held here probably in the year 260 СЕ." In the graffiti, 
Christians invoke the two apostles for salvation. For example: Paule ed Petre 
petite pro Victore: “Paul and Peter, pray for Victor” or “pray for Rufus.’ “Peter 
and Paul, remember Antonius Bassus.” In order to boost the effect of their 
invocations, the Christians accompanied them with banquets: “Near Paul and 
Peter I made a refrigerium," “To Peter and Paul I, Tomius Celius, made a re- 
frigerium," and so on.?? 

The path to the concept of the martyrs Peter and Paul being heavenly 
intercessors between the believers and God — just like Christ, who because 
of his sacrifice officiates as intercessor in Hebrews (7:25: “He always lives to 
intercede for them”) — had already been paved by 1 Clement, claiming that 
after their martyrdom they already “went” to a “place of glory,’ to a “holy 
place” (1 Clem. 5.4, 7; cf. John 14:2; also Tertullian believed that martyrs such as 
Perpetua and her companions were immediately removed to paradise at their 
death: Anima 55; De resurrectione 43). The Greco-Roman idea behind this is 
that deceased Christians, respectively their souls, immediately after death are 
taken up to God, as not only Luke 23:43 but also the early Christian sarcoph- 
agus of Prosenes from 217 proclaims ("receptus ad Deum": ICUR 6.17246), 
followed by numerous other inscriptions dating from the late third to the fifth 
centuries.” Correspondingly, the depictions of orantes at gravesites imply that 
the deceased believers are immediately with God after death. This also holds 


30. See Kirschbaum, Gräber, p. 159. Most researchers argue for a Constantinian date of 
the basilica; see, e.g, U. Leipziger, Die römischen Basiliken mit Umgang (Ph.D, Diss., University 
of Erlangen-Nürnberg, 2006), p. 46. 

31. Thus the dating of R. Marichal on the basis of consular dates, “La date des Graffiti de 
la Basilique de Saint Sébastien à Rome? La Nouvelle Clio 5 (1953): 119-20, here p. 119, which, 
however, was contested by M. Guarducci, "Due presunte date consolari a 5. Sebastiano; Ren- 
diconti della Pontificia Accademia di Archeologia 28 (1955/1956): 190-95. 

32. For the graffiti supplications, see A. Binsfeld, Vivas in Deo: Die Graffiti der Frühchristli- 
chen Kirchenanlage in Trier. Kataloge und Schriften des Bischöflichen Dom- und Diözesanmu- 
seums Trier VII: Die Trierer Domgrabung, vol. 5 (Trier: Dommuseum, 2006): > 

33. A list can be found in J. Dresken-Weiland, Bild, Grab und Wort: Untersuchungen zu 
Jenseitsvorstellungen von Christen des 3. und 4. Jahrhunderts (Regensburg: Schnell & Steiner, 
2010), p. 64 n. 133. 

34. See Dresken-Weiland, Bild, pp. 63-68. The orans usually represents the soul. Differ- 
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for the two apostles. But there is more to them, as they are now conceived as 
being able to intercede before God as heavenly mediators because of their mar- 
tyrdom just like Christ. Below we will see a similar juxtaposition of Christ's 
and Peters and Paul's passions іп the reliefs of the Iunius Bassius sarcophagus 
from the year 359. Here, at S. Sebastiano, some two to three generations ear- 
lier, in the aftermath of the Decian and Valerian persecutions, we witness the 
unfolding of a cult for interceding apostle saints distinguished by their blood 
offering — a cult that paved the way for the cults of other martyr saints. 

How could the Via Appia cult for both apostles originate, given that by 
the middle of the third century, when the S. Sebastiano apostle memoria was 
established, each of the two apostles already had his own locus of veneration 
at the Vatican and at the Via Ostiensis, respectively, and that these other two 
cults continued despite the new one at the Via Appia? 

The Via Appia cult began in the year 258 СЕ, in the middle of the Valerian 
persecution, when the administration had closed the Christian cemeteries, 
preventing Christians from visiting their graves. Even after the persecution, 
the Via Appia cult existed continuously — even after the memoria site had 
been given up and the Basilica of S. Sebastiano built on top of it around 325 
cE. Among the literary and epigraphic evidence, three documents are the 
most important. First, the Chronograph of the Year 354 mentions an annual 
celebration on June 29 (III. Kal. Jul?) for the apostle Peter — not for Paul — 
at the Via Appia in connection with the year 258, marking the beginning of 
such a cult: Petri in Catacumbas et Pauli Ostense, Tusco et Basso cons., which 
is the year 258.7” 


ently from Tertullian (Anima 55; De resurrectione 43), who limited an immediate heavenly 
existence to the martyrs, the orantes depictions show that also regular Christians were con- 
sidered to be with God immediately after death. 

35. For Peter's intercessor role at the Vatican site, especially in the Valerii mausoleum, 
see above. 

36. See the archaeological evidence at the Via Ostiensis and at the Vatican. For early liter- 
ary evidence of the Via Ostiensis Paul veneration, see again Gaiuss testimony (above). For the 
Vatican, see also Eusebius, De Theophania 4.7: “even to this time,’ Peters memory is “celebrated 
among the Romans ..., worthy of an honourable sepulchre in the very front of their city"; 
“great multitudes of the Roman Empire” make pilgrimages to it “like to a great asylum and 
temple of God? which in view of the archaeological evidence can only refer to the Vatican cult. 

37. That the chronograph of 354 only mentions a celebration for Peter and not for Paul 
at the Via Appia contradicts the graffiti evidence from the second half of the third and early 
fourth centuries, but also the Damasus inscription and other sources to be mentioned below. 
The chronograph of 354 seems to have made a mistake with regard to Paul. Or did its author 
have a tradition that at first only Peter was venerated here for a very short time, before Pauline 
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Second, an only slightly later inscription of Pope Damasus (366-384 CE) 
in the basilica of S. Sebastiano reminds the visitor that once Peter and Раш 
had "stayed here” (Hic habitasse prius sanctos cognoscere debes/Nomina quisque 
Petri pariter Paulique requiris . . .).?* The epigraph thus implies that, at the time 
of Damasus, no remains of the two apostles were present at the S. Sebastiano 
cemetery and its basilica. 

Third, the so-called Martyrologium Hieronymianum documents that an 
annual June 29th celebration still existed in the fifth century in the Basilica 
Apostolorum at the Via Appia for both Peter and Paul, while it also states that 
each apostle was venerated at his own location as well, that is, at the Vatican 
and the Via Ostiensis, respectively. 

It is highly unlikely that the memoria site ever hosted any bones of the 
martyr apostles. During the Valerian persecution the Christians were forbid- 
den to enter their cemeteries, and those who did were killed, like the Roman 
bishop Sixtus II in 258 (see below). Thus, that Christians illegally intruded 
into the Vatican necropolis, violated the peace of a grave, took some or all of 
its bones, transported them across town at night, and started illegal activities 
in a new cemetery site at the Via Appia seems highly unlikely — especially in 
light of the negative finding that no archaeological evidence for a resting place 
of bones could be discovered at the site of the memoria or in its vicinity. The 
very fact that the memoria site was not a Christian cemetery made it possible 
for Christians to start a cult here during the Valerian persecution. Thus the 
old hypothesis ofa translatio ad catacumbas — either of the entire skeletons or 





veneration — maybe still during the Valerian persecution — was added on? However, such 
a tradition would have not been echoed anywhere else in the extant sources. Ed. of the chro- 
nograph of 354: T. Mommsen, ed., Auctores antiquissimi 9: Chronica minora saec. IV. V. VI. 
VII. (I), Monumenta Germaniae Historica (Berlin: Weidmann, 1892), p. 71; cf. more recently 
М. R. Salzman, “Kalender II (Chronograph von 354); Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 
19 (2001): 1177-91. 

38. The complete text of the Damasus epigraph was copied by a seventh-century pilgrim 
and was preserved in an Einsiedeln manuscript of the eighth century, Critical edition by A. Fer- 
rua, Epigrammata Damasiana: Recensuit et Adnotauit, SSAC 2 (Rome: Pontificio Istituto di Ar- 
cheologia Cristiana, 1942), no. 20. For its discussion see, e.g, H. Chadwick, "Pope Damasus 
and the Peculiar Claim of Rome to St. Peter and St. Paul,” in Neotestamentica et Patristica, FS 
O. Cullmann (Leiden: Brill, 1962), рр: 313-18; М. Lafferty, “Translating Faith from Greek to Latin: 
Romanitas and Christianitas іп Late Fourth-Century Rome and Milan; JECS 11 (2003): 21-62, 
especially pp. 41-43; J. Curran, Pagan City and Christian Capital: Rome in the Fourth Century, 
Oxford Classical Monographs (Oxford: Clarendon, 2000), pp. 152-53; М. В. Rasmussen, <Tradi- 
tio Legis — Bedeutung und Kontext" in Late Antiquity — Art in Context, ed. J. Fleischer et al, 
Acta Hyperborea 8 (Copenhagen: Museum Tusculanum Press, 2001); рр. 21-52, here pp. 23-34 
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of single bones such as the skulls — is an unnecessary attempt to harmonize 
seemingly conflicting literary evidence. 

Nonetheless, the banquets at the memoria site clearly had a funerary 
character. One graffito, for example, reads, “Near Paul and Peter I made a 
refrigerium." But what, according to ancient standards, justified the "near" 
and funerary banquets? The most plausible explanation of the "near" and 
of the "habitasse" in the Damasus inscription is that the Christians in the 
Valerian persecution had kept some contact relics from the tombs at the 
Vatican and the Via Ostiensis. The recent excavations at Paul's alleged tomb 
at the Via Ostiensis show slits in the Constantinian lid of this tomb into 
which pieces of cloth or other objects could be inserted to touch the vener- 
ated bodily remains. Furthermore, the niche at the memoria site (above) is 
a perfect location to keep such contact relics, to which one could be "close" 
when celebrating the banquets and invoking the apostles. In a parallel epi- 
graph from 406 СЕ in the North African province Mauretania Caesariensis, 
Christian parents talk about their child being buried "near [apud] the saint 
apostles Peter and Paul.’ Thus, even in North Africa you could be “near” 
these martyrs because of such relics. 

All of this means that already in the middle of the third century some 
Christians believed not only that the apostle martyrs are with God, where 
they can intercede in favor of the believers — just as Christ does because of his 
death — but that they also can be spiritually present with humans at the same 
time, with this spiritual presence being objectified, or condensed, in objects of 
matter. The hic habitasse of the Damasus epigraph thus gains concrete mean- 
ing. This theological concept, which paved the way for the cult of martyrs and 
saints after the extensive persecutions of the third and early fourth centuries, 
however, had its theological price. The uniqueness of Christ's martyrdom, of 


39. In addition to the literary sources mentioned above, see, e.g., the following two that 
seemed to have been influenced by the "habitasse" of the Damasus inscription in the basilica. 
A pilgrim guide of 638-642 CE suggests that the apostolic bones were present at the memoria 
site for forty years but brought back to the Vatican — thus, at the end of the third century, a 
few years before the Diocletian persecution began in 303 CE (Epitome de locis sanctorum [638- 
642 CE]: “there are the graves of the Apostles Peter and Paul where they lay for forty years”). 
Furthermore, according to the Liber Pontificalis 22, Cornelius took the bodies from the Via 
Appia back to the Vatican and the Via Ostiensis ("de Catacumbas levavit noctu"). For a crit- 
ical discussion of still other, even less likely, hypotheses, see Kirschbaum, Gräber, pp. 208-10. 

40. CIL 8.9715; CIL 8; p. 2034; ILCV 2186; cf. Y. Duval, Loca sanctorum Africae: Le culte 
des martyrs en Afrique du IVe au Vile siècle, Collection de l'École Francaise de Rome 58 (Paris 
and Rome: École Francaise, 1982), 1:392-94; no. 185, with photo fig. 254; W. H. Frend, “The 

‘Memoria Apostolorum’ in Roman North Africa; JRS 30 (1940): 32-49. 
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its salvific power and of Christ's resulting role as heavenly intercessor, was 
jeopardized. 

Why did a Christian group*! choose this particular location at the Via 
Appia? (1) Until the middle of the third century, the location had been a burial 
Place, which had been given up and more or less “buried” (see above). This 
mainly pagan cemetery, however, had already seen an occasional Christian 
presence. One Christian vestige, a graffito from about 200 CE, drawn into the 
fresh plaster, showed a Tau cross inserted into a fish acrostichon.*? It is possible 
— nothing more — that descendents of the graffito author had something to 
do with those Christians who in 258 CE owned the place and had the modest 
memoria structure built. (2) More importantly, the Via Appia location was 
three miles away from the city in the countryside, where activities might have 
been less controllable. The Valerian administration had prohibited Christians 
from visiting their graves, for example, the Vatican necropolis and the burial 
place at the Via Ostiensis. Therefore, some kind of cultic alternative had to be 
found. A site in the countryside not used as a Christian cemetery seemed a 
reasonable choice. Once installed, this cult continued even after the Valerian 
persecution, as the plethora of graffiti shows. As contact relics warranted a 
materially condensed spiritual presence of the saints, there was no reason to 
give up the funerary banquets there. (3) On the contrary, as a pragmatic rea- 
son, for pilgrims the 5. Sebastiano memoria was a very short walking distance 
to the Callisto Catacomb, in which — since the early third century — not only 
Christians of lower means had been interred with the support of the Roman 
bishops, but also the Roman bishops themselves had been laid to rest since 
236, when bishop Anteros was buried there and a special crypt for the Ro- 
man bishops was established. (4) Access to this episcopal crypt was forbidden 
during the Valerian persecution, and those who violated this interdiction were 
killed, such as bishop Sixtus IL who tried to visit the crypt and рау tribute to 


41. Because pre-Constantinian Roman Christianity was fractionated, consisting of дщ 
merous different groups, one cannot automatically surmise that the same groups had their 
Peter cults at the Vatican and at the Via Appia, or that all Roman Christian groups endorsed 
the cult at the Via Appia. The different styles of the S. Sebastiano and Vatican graffiti, thelatter 
not spelling out, e.g., the entire name of Peter (see above), seem to suggest different groups. 
See further Lampe, From Paul to Valentinus, pp. 357-408. 

42. See n. 22 above. Š 

43. Migne, PL 13.383-84 (Carmen X), falsely attributed to Bishop Stephen. As mi 
homage to Sixtus II, the martyr bishop of the Valerian persecution, Bishop Damasus in the 
fourth century illustrated Sixtuss martyrdom in a poetic inscription at his tomb in the Callisto 
Catacomb. EN 
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his predecessors. He therefore was executed in the same year that the apostle 

memoria was established (258 CE) and laid to rest in this crypt. Thus, if Chris- 

tians still wanted to venerate Peter cultically in the year 258, they had to avoid 

cemeteries, go to the less supervised countryside, take some contact relics with 

them, and, in addition, be in the neighborhood of Peter's successors as well. 

Guarducci, who also suggested that the proximity of the Callisto Catacomb 

played a role in choosing the S. Sebastiano location, overlooked an important 

detail concerning the perception of what a Roman bishop was for the Roman 

Christians at that time. Bishop Stephen, who had died only one year before 

in 257 CE, had related Matthew 16:18 to himself and openly propagated that 
he held “the succession from Peter, on whom the foundations of the Church 

were laid” (Cyprian, Ep. 74.17), implying that the church foundations were now 
resting on the Roman bishop. Thus, being in the vicinity of the Roman bishops’ 
tombs already at that time meant to be close to representatives of Peter and 
his authority. Guarducci also overlooked an interesting coincidence: in the last 
third of the fourth century, sometime after the death of Roman bishop Liberius 
in 366 CE, a fresco in the Pretestato Catacomb was painted in which Peter and 
Paul are depicted together with Sixtus II. This is the only catacomb painting 
that shows Peter together with a Roman bishop.** This might be pure chance. 
But it parallels the coincidence of events in the year 258: those Christians who 
wanted to continue their veneration and invocation of Peter and Paul at the 
Via Appia also experienced the martyrdom of the current representative of 
Peter, Sixtus II, which made for a special association between the two martyr 
apostles and this Roman bishop. 


Catacomb Fresco Iconography 


An overview and a quantitative summary of images of Peter in the catacomb 
frescoes are displayed in the appendix to this essay, tables 1 and 2. Several 
results are striking when looking at these tables. 

1, While Peter can be depicted without Paul, the apostle from Tarsus al- 
most exclusively appears together with Peter, which shows a preference for 
Peter. A total of ten (or maybe eleven) frescoes depicting Paul are countered 
by a total of eighteen Peter frescoes. 


44. See table 1 below, рр. 309-13. Peter and Sixtus II are shown on the same sottarco of an 
arcosolium — together with Paul. A separate fresco of the same arcosolium portrays Bishop 
Liberius (352-366 CE). 
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Not counted in these figures are seven fresco depictions of Peter as a 
martyr sheep or — one time — as a dove. In these incidents Peter and Paul 
appear as an animal couple, usually (six times) flanking Christ, who is rep- 
resented by either a sacrificial lamb (three times; one time with a nimbus), a 
Christogram, a cross, or a tree of life. The Roman martyr pair Peter and Paul 
has been a standard motif since 1 Clement (5.4; 6.1-2) and Gaius (in Eusebius, 
H.E. 2.25.7). Apart from the catacomb frescoes, it reoccurs on glass objects“ 
or on a medallion.” 

2. The fresco showing Peter, Paul, and Sixtus II together (table 1) needs 
further interpretation: for mourning families, it apparently was consoling to 
know that the three prominent martyr saints, Peter, Paul, and Sixtus, who had 
conquered fear of death, surrounded their beloved deceased. Correspondingly, 
on other frescoes, Peter — either alone (two times) or together with Paul 
(two times) — is depicted together with an image of a buried person. Of the 
thirty-five“? images of deceased persons in the Roman catacombs, 11.5 percent 
were accompanied by Peter, while only 5.7 регсепі“? by Paul. We also saw the 
attempt to be close to Peter in death on the Vatican Hill, where several families 
tried to bury their beloved close to the apostle's grave. 

3. Twice Peter's denial is shown at a tomb in different catacombs. What 
moved families to choose this motif? Had the deceased at one time in life, 
possibly during the Diocletian persecution,°° denied Christ and hoped 
to be mercifully accepted by Christ as Peter had been, despite his failures? 
Тһе Peter figure in catacomb frescoes was a subject of identification not 
only as someone who had to face the cruelty of death but also as someone 
who after repeated failures had received undeserved grace and forgiveness. 

One of the denial illustrations, a fourth-century, maybe even early-fourth- 


45. This interpretation is supported by a parallel fresco in Commodilla (5), where Christ 
and the twelve apostles are represented as twelve doves flanking a dove with a nimbus. 

46. E.g., on a glass fragment with Peter and Paul flanking a Constantinian Christogram 
with wreath (fourth century; photo: Guarducci, Tomba, р. 157, fig. 47) or on a glass plate with 
a martyr crown (Museo Sacro of the Vatican Library; photo: F. Mancinelli, Katakomben und 
Basiliken: Die ersten Christen іп Rom (Florence: Scala, 1981]; р. 5). 

47. Third century, Domitilla Catacomb (Museo Sacro of the Vatican Library; photo: 
Guarducci, Tomba, p. 156, fig. 46). 

48. See list in A. Nestori, Repertorio Topografico delle Pitture delle Catacombe Romane, 
2nd ed. (Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 1993), p. 193: 

49. Only the aforementioned two times, together with Peter. 

50. Cf. similarly F. Bisconti, “Pietro e Paolo: Linvenzione delle Imagini, la Rievocazione 
delle Storie, la Genesi delle Teofanie” in Pietro e Paolo: La Storia, il Culto, la Memoria nei Primi 
Secoli, ed. A. Donati (Milan: Electa, 2000), p. 48. : 
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century, fresco above a woman's tomb in the Cyriaca Catacomb (see table 
1), was accompanied by an image of the manna miracle — as an illustration of 
God's grace. The other Petrine denial scene with a crowing cock on a column 
can be found in the Commodilla Catacomb cubiculum of an officialis annonae 
named Leo, dating from the second half of the fourth century, with its frescoes 
having been painted in the 3705/3805 СЕ.52 Both deceased could have experi- 
enced а "denial" on his or her own sometime in life; for the deceased woman in 
the Cyriaca Catacomb this may even have taken place in her youth during the 
Diocletian persecution, which did not end until the year 311 CE. Likewise, the 
reliefs of three early sarcophagi, one dating from the first quarter of the fourth 
century and two from the second, show the cock of denial between Peter and 
Christ, who, holding a scroll, commissions Peter. At least for Epiphanius 
(Pan. 4.7.7-9), Peter was a symbol of Christ's forgiveness particularly for the 
repenting lapsi of the persecution in the early fourth century. 

That only two roosters associated with Peter’s denial occur in the frescoes, 
while more than fifty appear on the sarcophagi (tables 1 and 3 below), will be 
explained in connection with the sarcophagi reliefs. However, one reason can 
already be given now: Leo, the Roman official, acts like upper-class sarcophagi 
owners, using the rooster and the rock-miracle motifs just like them. Although 
his means were limited — in his cubiculum there was no room for an expen- 
sive sarcophagus — this did not prevent him from copying the upper-class 
iconographic preferences. 

4. In 50 percent of the Peter frescoes, that is, nine times, Peter is shown 
together with Christ (and in 39 percent — seven times — with both Christ and 
Paul), while Paul, in the Roman catacombs, only appears together with Christ 
if Peter is present too (thus, seven times). In one fresco, Jesus’ apparition before 
Peter (1 Cor. 15:5a) illustrates Peter’s special role. 

5. Peter's distinctive role is further expressed by the illustration of Matthew 


51. A more precise date than the fourth century cannot be given. See Dresken- Wieland, 
Bild, p. 160. She even suspects the first half of the fourth century. 

52. Dresken-Wieland, Bild, p. 158. H. Belting, Bild und Kult: Eine Geschichte des Bildes 
vor dem Zeitalter der Kunst, 6th ed. (Munich: Beck, 2004), pp. 104, 107: last quarter of the 
fourth century. 

53. See G. Bovini and H. Brandenburg, Repertorium der Christlich-Antiken Sarkophage: 
Rom und Ostia, ed. F. W. Deichmann, vol. 1.1-2 (Wiesbaden: Deutsches Archäologisches In- 
stitut, 1967), nos. 674 and 43-44. In addition, these sarcophagi depict Peter’s arrest and Peter, 
instead of Moses, performing the miracle of the rock. In no. 44, Peter — like Christ in the 
commissioning scene — holds a scroll when performing the rock miracle, giving life (water) 
with his teachings (scroll). For the sarcophagi scenes, see further below. 
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16:19 on a fresco in the Commodilla Catacomb. It displays a traditio clavium 
scene from the sixth century.?* Christ Pantocrator, seated on the globe, hands 
the keys to Peter at his right side; Paul is only positioned at Christ's left. 

In Matthew 16:19 (and 23:13; 7:13-14), the keys — together with the image 
of “binding and loosing” on earth and in heaven — signify the authority to 
interpret the law in accordance with God's will:°° whoever walks on the “path 
of righteousness” (Matt. 21:32) shown by Jesus and then Peter will enter the 
kingdom. Accordingly, two corresponding originally fourth-century (second 
half) mosaics in S. Constanza” not only present a traditio clavis but also a tra- 
ditio legis. A bearded Pantocrator hands his keys to a young and shaved Peter, 
without Paul being present this time. The corresponding mosaic at the other 
side of the entrance depicts Christ handing over a scroll commissioning Peter 
to teach. The apostle tends the Lord's sheep with a shepherd's staff in his hand 
(John 21:15-19), portrayed as an old man (as in John 21:18). This time, Christ 
is not bearded and stands on a hill above the sheep, not as Pantocrator but as 
risen Christ (dressed in golden robes), in accordance with the scenario in John 
21. Thus Peter and the Pantocrator are pictured in a chiastic way: while, in the 
traditio clavis scene, Peter is young and the Pantocrator a mature man, the 
tradito legis scene reverses the appearances — a young Christ commissions an 
old apostle. The scroll, after a poor restoration of the mosaics, now is inscribed 


54. Testini, Archeologia Cristiana, p. 198. However, J. G. Deckers, G. Mietke, and A. Wei- 
land, Die Katakombe “Commodilla”: Repertorium der Malereien (Vatican City: Pontificio Isti- 
tuto di Archeologia Cristiana; Miinster: Aschendorff, 1994), p. 57, suggest the second half of 
the seventh century. 

55. The flanking saints, Merita and Stephanus, are local martyrs of the third century, Felix 
and Adauctus Diocletian martyrs. Thus all six depicted persons were martyrs, hence, the palm 
trees at the left and right bottom. 

56. In addition, the aspects of forgiveness and church discipline, respectively, are also 
implied: see 18:18 and its context (furthermore John 20:23). For the interpretation of Matthew, 
see, e.g., U. Luz, Das Evangelium nach Matthäus: Mt 8-17, EKK (Zürich: Benziger; Neukirchen- 
Vluyn: Neukirchener, 1990), vol. I/2, pp. 465-66. 

57. Traditio clavis in the northern niche mosaic to the right of the entrance, traditio legis 
in the southern niche mosaic to the left of the entrance. The mosaics were poorly restored. 
Henck (“Constantius pp. 283-84) ponders a fourth-century date under Constantius because 
of the similarity with the traditio legis apse mosaic of old St. Peter's. Similarly Noga-Banai 
(“Prototype,” p. 177; see n. 72 below) suggests the third quarter of the fourth century. J. Rasch 
and A. Arbeiter posit the second half of the fourth century (Das Mausoleum der Constantina 
in Rom [Mainz: Philipp von Zabern, 2007]). With regard to the Constanza mausoleum itself, 
W. E. Kleinbauer argues for a Constantius date: “The Anastasis Rotunda and Christian Archi- 
tectural Invention,” Journal of the Centre for Jewish Art 23/24 (1988): 140-46; Rasch-Arbeiter, 
Mausoleum, p. 89, suggest the years 340-345 CE. 
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DOMINVS PACEM DAT because of the bucolic scenario, but originally prob- 
ably read DOMINVS LEGEM DAT.** 

In Matthew's Gospel, Peter, as typos, represents all disciples, that is, the 
congregation (18:18), which Origen still clearly understood: “We become a 
Peter, and to us there might be said by the Word, ‘You are Peter, etc. Fora rock 
is every disciple of Christ? The Roman artists of late antiquity, however, were 
interested in the individual person of Peter: he ruled the church in the name 
of Christ, and his regimen had been handed down to individual successors in 
Rome, who, since the third century, had underpinned their claims to primacy 
by means of Matthew 16:18-20. Bishop Stephen of Rome in the middle of the 
third century applied Matthew 16:17-19 to himself, but was nonetheless op- 
posed by his African colleague Cyprian, who protested: Stephen “contends that 
he holds the succession from Peter, on whom the foundations of the Church 
were laid? which is an “open and manifest folly” (Cyprian, Ep. 74.17). Earlier 
third-century claims ofa similar nature, possibly by some of Stephen's prede- 
cessors (although this is not specifically stated), were contested by Tertullian 
and Origen." Not until the end of the fourth century did the entire West ac- 
cept decrees of the Roman bishop, at that time Siricius’s decrees (384-399 CE). 
In the fifth century, finally Leo the Great suggested that St. Peter as primate of 
all bishops is to be honored in his successors.°” 


Sarcophagi Iconography 


On the sarcophagi, Peter’s commission to teach the church is far more prom- 
inent than in the frescoes. 


58. Paul, for a change, is positioned at the right hand of Christ in this scene. The correct 
Dominus legem dat can be read in a catacomb in Naples from the early sixth century (Rasmus- 
sen, "Traditio Legis" p. 27; see also Р. 25). 

59. And still in Tertullian, Pud. 21. 

60. The text continues: “and upon every such rock is built every word of the church, 
and the polity in accordance with it; for in each of the perfect, who have the combination of 
words god deeds and thoughts .. . , is the church built by God” (Origen, Comm. Matt. 12.10). 

61. “Ifyou Suppose that upon that one Peter only the whole church is built by God, what 


ЖАСЫЛЫ теле .. each one of the Apostles? Shall we otherwise dare to say, that against 
icular i il agai 
otherness © gates of Hades shall not prevail, but that they shall prevail against the 


the perfect?” i i e 
Tertullian, Pud. э, perfect?" (Comm. Matt. 12.11, in the context of 12.10, see previous note). 


62. E.g., Rasmussen, 


“Tra diti 22. 
63. Leo the Great, Se кыо asp 4 


ттопеѕ ad Romanam Plebem 3-4. 
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1. An early depiction of Peter receiving the commission to teach the 
church as a new Moses is illustrated on a sarcophagus from the Vatican ne- 
cropolis under St. Peter's from the first quarter of the fourth century.” It is one 
of the oldest extant sarcophagi depicting biblical scenes. It displays both Moses 
receiving the Torah tablets and, immediately beside this scene, Peter being 
commissioned by Christ, who holds an unrolled book scroll with a Christ 
monogram in his left hand and teaches Peter. In an interesting combination 
of motifs, in the same scene the rooster of denial stands between Christ and 
Peter, and Peter, albeit looking at Christ, performs the miracle of the rock, 
taking over this life-giving function of Moses as well. In another relief on the 
sarcophagus, in which Peter is arrested by soldiers and teaches them, the un- 
rolled scroll (with Christ monogram) that Christ held in the commissioning 
scene is now in the hand of the teaching Peter himself. 

2. A beautiful teaching scene is also depicted in a mid-fourth-century 
relief of the sarcophagus of the senator Iunius Bassus, commissioned in 359 
and found in St. Peter's in the sixteenth century. In the centerpiece, that is, 
in the middle relief between four others, Christ, triumphantly seated between 
Peter and Paul, holds an unrolled scroll in his right hand, teaching them — 
and thereby through them. His left foot triumphantly rests on the head of a 
personified Caelus, showing Christ as Pantocrator (see, e.g., 1 Cor. 15:23-28). 
In later iconography, this detail develops into a globe as Christ's seat." In a 
second row of reliefs underneath, Christ rides into Jerusalem with an imperial 
eagle flying above the scene. His entry echoes that of the adventus (parousia) 


64. Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, p. 674. 

65. See also the commissioning scene on the early sarcophagus no. 40 in Bovini- 
Brandenburg, Repertorium, from the first third of the fourth century (S. Sebastiano): Christ 
with a book scroll in his left hand and with his right hand lifted up teaches Peter while looking 
at him. Peter holds his right hand to his chin, remorseful and pensive. The cock stands between 
them. On the same sarcophagus, Peter is arrested and, right beside this scene, performs the 
rock miracle for a drinking soldier. Furthermore, Moses is given the law on the same sar- 
cophagus. For similar arrest, rock-miracle, and commissioning scenes (with book scroll in 
Jesus’ hand and a cock), see Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, no. 43 (second quarter fourth 
century); no 44 (second quarter fourth century): Christ here does not have a book, but Peter 
holds a book while performing the rock miracle; no. 45 (second third of the fourth century, 
from area at Paul’s tomb): Christ is without a scroll, but Peter holds a scroll in the commis- 
sioning scene, his right hand again touches his chin, and a cock stands between them. During 
the rock miracle for a soldier, Peter again holds a scroll. Furthermore, Moses is given the law 
on this same sarcophagus. 

66. Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, no. 680. 

67. Underneath, Peter as a lamb performs the rock miracle, and Moses (or Peter?) as a 


lamb receives the tablets of the law. 
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of an emperor. However, the other eight reliefs flanking these triumphal scenes 
create a contrast by showing the hardships and trials of life, three of them being 
arrests on the way to trial and martyrdom: Christ (upper row, second from 
right), Peter (upper row, second from left), and Paul (lower row, first from 
right). The same persons who compose the triumphant centerpiece are being 
arrested to face trial and martyrdom.” Christ's trial is further illustrated in a 
relief of a seated Pilate in the praetorium. The water has already been prepared 
for washing his hands; by sentencing Jesus, Pilate will fail his own trial of life 
(upper row, first from right). All three martyrdoms are thus only alluded to 
without displaying the executions of Peter, Paul, and Christ. The four New 
Testament scenes are typologically counterbalanced by four Old Testament 
scenes, showing again the hardships and tests of life: Daniel prevails in the 
lions’ den (lower row, second from right); Job sits in his misery (lower row, 
first from left); immediately above, Abraham is asked to sacrifice Isaac; and 
Adam and Eve are shown after the fall, being ashamed and turning away from 
each other. Thus, in both the New Testament and Old Testament cycles, the 
protagonists failed one out of four trials (Pilate as well as Adam and Eve), while 
the other protagonists stood their tests successfully. The picture program tes- 
tifies that in all hardship and suffering there is hope, because Christ not only 
suffered for humanity but also is triumphantly enthroned in the center and 
teaches through Peter and Paul how his followers are to lead their lives (see the 
scroll of Christ's law, explaining God's will). The dialectic between despair and 
hope that characterizes the program is again reflected in the two Peter and the 
two Paul scenes, which move from capture and martyrdom to inauguration as 
teachers of the church. In a way, the reliefs of the newly baptized Iunius Bassus 
illustrate the pagan per aspera ad astra by means of biblical scenes. On the 
sarcophagus, they illustrate the deceased senator's move from the darkness of 
early death — the prefectus urbi Bassus was only forty-two when he died — to 


68. It is unclear who is which apostle in the central traditio legis scene. If Peter, in the 
central relief, stands behind the unrolled scroll to Christ's left and Paul to Christ's right (as іп 
the traditio legis mosaic above), then an interlocked setup is created: Peter (arrested) — Christ 
(triumphant) — Peter (receiving scroll) — Christ (arrested). There is a chance, however, that 
the order of Peter and Paul in the traditio legis scene was the reverse, creating a symmetric 
setup: Peter (arrested) — Peter (with scroll) — Christ (triumphant) — Christ (arrested). 

69. The motif was already used in the years 300-325 CE, when a sarcophagus fragment 
under S. Sebastiano was carved, showing a bearded man who holds a knife in his raised right 
hand (a motif unknown to pagan sarcophagi); in the background a fluttering shoulder cloak 
and the foliage of a tree are visible. See Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, no. 248; see also 
no. 674, prior to the Bassus sarcophagus. 
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the light of life eternal in Christ. The fascinating interplay of light and shadow 
in the deep three-dimensional reliefs illustrates this aspect in its own way. 

As for the relation between Peter and Paul, Peter is only slightly more 
prominent: Not only was the sarcophagus originally placed close to Peter's 
grave in the basilica of St. Peter, but the relief of Peter's arrest is also positioned 
right beside the centerpiece scene, while Paul's capture is in the lower row at 
the right end."? However, both apostles are involved in the centerpiece: one 
of them — it is unclear who”! — stands behind the unrolled scroll that the 
triumphant Christ holds, presumably being prepared to receive it from Christ. 
The other already holds a folded-up scroll in his left hand. Thus both are per- 
ceived as teachers of the church.’? 

3. Bovini and Brandenburg in their Repertorium do not count these two 
sarcophagi among the traditio legis illustrations, of which they enumerate u(- 
13). The eleven coffins, all from the fourth century, are younger than the two 


70. That this is Pauls arrest is indicated by tall reeds in the background, congruent with 
the tradition that Paul was killed next to the Tiber. This tradition was also displayed on late- 
fourth-century coffins in the vicinity of Paul’s tomb at the Via Ostiensis and in the poetry of 
Prudentius, Peristephanon 12. For the relief of Paul's arrest, see D. L. Eastman, Paul the Martyr: 
The Cult of the Apostle in the Latin West (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2011). For a 
more detailed, and partly different, interpretation of the widely discussed picture program of 
the sarcophagus, see, e.g., E. S. Malbon, The Iconography of the Sarcophagus of Junius Bassus: 
Neofitus lit Ad Deum (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990). She also deals with the 
fascinating blending of pagan and Christian motifs. Already F. Gerke published a compre- 
hensive interpretation and pictorial documentation, including early drawings by Bosio (Der 
Sarkophag des Iunius Bassus: Ein Meisterwerk der frühchristlichen Plastik, Bilderhefte antiker 
Kunst 4 [Berlin: Mann, 1936]); more recent photos in D. Rezza, Un Neofita Va in Paradiso: 
Il Sarcofago di Giunio Basso, Archivum Sancti Petri: Bollettino d'Archivio 13 (Vatican City: 
Capitolo Vaticano, 2010). 

71. See n. 68 above. 

72. For the history of the traditio legis motif and its history of research, see esp. Rasmus- 
sen, "Traditio legis,” pp. 21-52. Rasmussen also discusses the remote possibility that the Iunius 
Bassus artists copied the motif from Constantiuss apse mosaic of old St. Peter's (pp. 38-45). 
Surprisingly, Rasmussen ignores Matt. 16:18-19 as another likely inspiration of the motif. Not 
only the juxtaposition of traditio clavium and traditio legis in S. Constanza calls for connecting 
these dots but also the Matthean text itself, where 16:19a is juxtaposed with, and thus specified 
by, 16:19b (see above). After Rasmussen, G. Noga-Banai argues for the apse mosaic of Old St. 
Peter's being the prototype of the set traditio legis scene, not necessarily of the Iunius Bassus 
scene (“Visual Prototype versus Biblical Text: Moses Receiving the Law in Rome; in Sarcofagi 
Tardoantichi, Paleocristiani e Altomedievali, ed. F. Bisconti and H. Brandenburg, Monumenti 
di Antichità Cristiana 2/18 [Vatican City: Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia Cristiana, 2004], 
PP. 173-83, here p. 178). 

73. In chronological order second third of the fourth century: no. 26 (the oldest, but 
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discussed above; only one (no. 677; third quarter of the fourth century) might 
be still contemporaneous to the Bassus sarcophagus. Indeed, in a technical 
sense, the two older ones do not yet represent a traditio legis scene that actu- 
ally shows Peter receiving a scroll from Christ, unlike Moses, who has been 
accepting tablets from God's hand in sarcophagi reliefs from the third century 
onward."* Nonetheless, the reliefs of the two older sarcophagi are evolutionary 
steps toward the more set traditio legis scene of the later sarcophagi and of the 
S. Costanza mosaics of the second half of the fourth century." 

4. The Petrine traditio legis motif is not only rooted in Matthew 16 and 
Moses iconography but also in standard imperial iconography.”° In the latter, 


doubted as traditio legis by the editors). Third quarter of the fourth century: no. 528 (from 
Domitilla Catacomb; doubted as traditio legis by the editors); 677 (from St. Peter's). Last third 
of the fourth century: no. 28 (from St. Peter's); no. 200 (from S. Sebastiano); no. 676 (from St. 
Peter's); no. 679 (from St. Peter's); no. 1008. Last quarter of the fourth century: nos. 116; 288 
(from S. Sebastiano); 724 (from area close to Paul's tomb at Via Ostiensis; the scene is even 
depicted twice, one time with Peter carrying his own cross). End of the fourth century: no. 675 
(from St. Peter's; the scene is depicted twice, one time with Peter carrying his own cross); no. 
58. Five of these coffins are from St. Peter's, two from S. Sebastiano, and only one from the 
area of Paul's tomb at the Via Ostiensis. See further a gold glass (Vatican, Museo Sacro della 
Bibliotheca Apostolica, inv. no. 60771) and later the apse mosaics of SS. Cosmas and Damian 
(526-530 CE) and S. Prassede (early ninth century). 

74. A century later, from about 350 to 450 CE, Moses can also receive a scroll like Peter — 

instead of tablets. It is likely that the handing over ofa scroll to Moses was meant to symbolize 
God's mandate to go to Pharaoh, whereas the tablets were the Sinai commandments. In the 
fifth-century (first half) wooden door reliefs of S. Sabina in Rome, after Moses saw God's angel 
in flames from the burning bush and took off his shoes (Exod. 3:2-5; middle relief; the lower 
one shows Moses tending Jethros flock: Exod. 3:1), God's hand reaches out of heaven handing 
him a scroll, i.e., the mandate to go to Pharaoh (Exod. 3:10; upper relief). Thus Exodus 3 is in 
the background, not Exod. 31:18. Furthermore, the Gorgonius sarcophagus of Ancona (first 
half of the fifth century) displays not only Christ giving a scroll to Peter, and Moses reaching 
for a scroll given by God's hand, but also a second Moses scene with him climbing a mountain 
and reaching for the wing of an Eros. This doubling of Moses scenes speaks in favor of two 
different interpretations: Sinai commandments and Pharaoh mandate. Like many authors 
in the past, Noga-Banai (“Prototype’, pp. 173-83) does not make the distinction between the 
mandate to go to Pharaoh and the Sinai tablets, erroneously interpreting all these scenes as 
the Sinai law. For the Ancona sarcophagus, see J. Dresken-Weiland, Repertorium der christlich- 
antiken Sarkophage, II: Italien mit einem Nachtrag Rom und Ostia, Dalmatien, Museen der Welt 
(Mainz: Zabern, 1998), no. 149. 

75. E. Stommel, Beiträge zur Ikonographie der konstantinischen Sarkophagplastik, The- 
ophania 10 (Bonn: Hanstein, 1954), pp. 102-9, similarly argues for no. 674 (n. 64 above) being 
an early version of the traditio legis. 

76. For analogies to imperial ritual and iconography, see, e.g., Rasmussen, “Traditio 
Legis,’ p. 36. 
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an enthroned emperor hands a scroll to one of his officials, thus mandating a 
task to him. In adaption of such imperial imagery, Peter is commissioned with 
a scroll to tend the Lord’s sheep (John 21:15-19) and to teach them God's will 
(Matthew 16) — in the same way, God gave Moses a scroll, thereby commis- 
sioning him to go to Pharaoh (Exod. 3:10, see n. 74), and he gave him tablets 
to enable him to reveal God's will to the people at Sinai. 

Two conclusions need to be drawn. First, the correspondence between the 
Peter and Moses motifs shows that Peter is the new Moses, bringing God's will to 
Gods people. Whereas the pre-Matthean childhood stories had applied a Moses 
typology to Christ, the apostle now shares christological attributes: not only his 
martyrdom is set side by side with Christ's death, but also his interpreting God's 
will is juxtaposed with Christ's teaching, or better: the latter is present in the for- 
mer. A similar Moses typology is seen when Moses’ miracle of the rock appears 
as a Peter miracle (see below): Peter makes sure that the waters of life?” and sal- 
vation can flow from the rock — which is Christ, according to 1 Corinthians 10. 

Varying Moses-Christ/Peter typologies can be found in the literature from 
the early fourth century on, both in the West and the East, aiming in the same 
direction: as Moses brought water from the rock, Christ sent Peter, the rock, to 
spread Christ's teachings to the world."* Or, Peter producing water from the rock 
signifies Peter's bringing the life-giving gospel to the world from his mouth; Pe- 
ter thus is the rock on which the church rests.”? Or, Peter, replacing Moses (and 
Aaron), took over the true priesthood.*? Or, as Moses doubted, so did Peter when 
denying his master.*' Except for the last two examples, these typologies from 
the literary sources focus again on the teaching of Peter, as did the traditio legis. 

A last aspect of the Moses-Christ/Peter typology on the sarcophagi is just 
a detail, but a significant one: the staff (virga) that Peter holds as a symbol of 
divine power in the rock miracle? and in several arrest and denial scenes. 


77. Including eternal life, as often neighboring scenes such as the resurrection of Lazarus 
show (see Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, e.g., nos. 6, 11, 15, 39, 42-44, 67, 85, 86, 24). 

78. Aphrahat, Demonstrations 21.10 (early fourth century). 

79. Maximus II Turinus, Homily 68 (PL 57.394); Sermo 66 (PL 57.6662) (late fourth 
century). 

80. Macarius the Egyptian, Homily 26.23 (PG 34.689) (fourth century). 

81. Augustine, Sermo 352.1.4 (PL 39.1554) (404 CE). For the literary tradition, see further, 
¢.g., Dresken-Weiland, Bild, pp. 134-35, with older literature. 

82. Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, e.g. nos. б, 11, 14, 17, 22, 42-43, 241, 369, 770; 772- 

83. Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, nos. 6-7, 11, 17, 22, 42-43, 220, 241, 369, 770, 772. 
In these arrest scenes, Peter teaches the soldiers in order to convert them (see below). He is 
given divine power for this task, symbolized by the staff. 

84. Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, nos. 43, 621, 770, 772. 
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As Moses used the staff to produce water from a rock, so Christ used it when 
performing miracles,®° and now Peter holds it: after his denial, he is not only 
forgiven but also commissioned and given divine life-giving power. 

Second, the adaption of imperial imagery shows that Peter's authority, 
and thus indirectly the authority of the Roman bishop, is seen in a trium- 
phant light. For the Christians, Peter's — and thus the Roman bishops — word 
weighs as heavily as the authoritative word of Roman magistrates or even the 
emperor. Together with the Peter-Moses typology, which started in the first 
half of the fourth century in Rome, the imperial allusion helped to bolster 
the Roman bishops’ supremacy claims (see below). 


Significantly, in the catacomb frescoes it is predominantly Moses who per- 
forms the rock-water miracle, while on the sarcophagi reliefs this function 
shifts to a large extent to Peter.” There is a sociohistoric reason for this 
shift on the sculptured sarcophagi — which were far more costly and lav- 
ish than catacomb frescoes and only commissioned by upper-class people. 
Differently from the catacomb frescoes, the sarcophagi artists developed a 
Petrine picture program of their own that depicted Peter more than eight 
times more frequently than in the frescoes (see tables 2-3 below): (1) On 
the coffins, Peter performs the rock miracle more than fifty-five times for 
thirsty soldiers;** all of the rock miracles on the sarcophagi that can be 


85. Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, nos. 6-7, 11, 17, 42-43; cf. 369, 770, 772. 

86. See especially Repertorium no. 674 (п. 64 above) and nos. 40 and 45 (n. 65 above). The 
silver casket from Nea Herakleia/Macedonia, fabricated in Rome, is later, dating from about 
380 CE (Noga-Banai, "Prototype; pp. 174, 177), but it emphasizes the Moses-Peter typology 
neatly by giving both men similar appearances. 

87. Cf. table 1, below (right column) with table 3, below. In the present study, the rock 
miracle is only categorized as Petrine iconography if soldiers drink from the water. Whether 
any images of the rock miracle depict Peter in the catacomb frescoes is debatable. In the 
following fresco examples, no sufficient clues are given to decide whether Moses or Peter is 
represented: frescoes in A. Nestori, Repertorio, pp. 55, 57, 61, 109, 116, 124, 128, as well as in 
A. Ferrua, Catacombe Sconosciute: Una Pinacoteca del IV Secolo sotto la Via Latina (Florence: 
Nardini, 1990), p. 65, fig. 63. In older literature, the beard was used as a distinctive trait of Peter, 
but Moses also sometimes wears a beard; an example in B. Christern-Briesenick, Repertorium 
der Christlich-Antiken Sarkophage III (Mainz: Zabern, 2003), p. 591. 

88. Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, nos. 4, 6, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17, 20, 22, 23, 33, 39-44, 52, 67, 
73; 85, 86, 97, 100, 135, 153, 221, 241, 253, 255, 368, 369, 372, 421, 422, 425, 526, 541, 542, 621, 625, 
636, 638, 651, 665, 673, 674, 770-72, 807, 934, 946; 990, 991; cf. also 624, 660; furthermore 45, 367, 
838, 919, where the rock miracle is merged with the arrest by soldiers (see below). The above 
examples outnumber the reliefs in which it is doubtful whether Moses or Peter performs the 
miracle; in none of these do the soldiers drink: nos. 35, 95, 145, 332, 359, 417, 431, 442, 533, 543» 
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clearly attributed to Peter and not to Moses show soldiers drinking the 
water of life. (2) Furthermore, Peter’s arrest by soldiers is absent in the cat- 
acomb frescoes, but is seen more than sixty-four times on the sarcophagi 
(table 3), for example, on Iunius Bassus’s marble casket. In most of these 
reliefs Peter is seen teaching the arresting soldiers, often having a scroll 
in his hand. Even more, in four cases,” the arrest by soldiers is directly 
merged with the motif of Peter performing his rock miracle for soldiers, 
illustrating the conversion of his two guards. (3) In addition, a rare scene 
portrays Peter as a learned man, reading aloud from a book scroll while his 
military guards listen. The scene echoes the pagan motif of the reading 
philosopher, which was particularly popular in the third century?" The two 
last scenes are not only absent in catacomb frescoes (see table 1) but are also 
rarely seen outside of Rome. 

The background of this set of three unbiblical scenes is a local hagiographic 
tradition that narrates Peter converting and then baptizing his two guards in his 
Prison at the Capitol Hill by bringing water out of the rock. This is the common 
theme of the three sarcophagi scenes. The tradition seems not to have been 





552, 677, 680, 689, 695, 748, 768, 783, 867, 932, 935, 951, 975, 987, 1007; doubtful rock miracles: 
105, 371, 432, 692, 706, 726, 1018. Cf. table 3 below. 

89. See already the old sarcophagus Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, no. 674, discussed 
above. Peter is also clearly teaching them in, e.g., nos. 7, 11, 14, 17, 22, 39-40, 42, 44, 94, 220-21, 
241, 369, 398, 434, 507, 621, 625, 636, 694, 771-72, 910, 915, 1007. Only when a scene of arrest ог 
martyrdom of Paul and/or Christ corresponds to the Peter arrest in the picture program of a 
sarcophagus, Peter's arrest illustrates his martyrdom and he is not teaching (see the sarcophagi 
Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, nos. 61, [frag. 201], 215, and the Iunius Bassus sarcophagus 
680, all dating from the second third of the fourth century onward). 

90. Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, nos. 45, 367, 838, 919. Cf. Lange, Ikonographisches 
Register fiir das Repertorium der Christlich-Antiken Sarkophage, vol. 1, Rome and Ostia, 
Christliche Archäologie 2 (Dettelbach: Röll, 1996), p. 85, with n. 144. 

91. Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, no. 45 (second third of the fourth century, from 
area at Paul's tomb): Peter sits on a rock reading a book; he is approached by a soldier who 
touches the book scroll. Another soldier sits in a tree behind Peter listening and watching, 
one hand is holding on a branch, the other is stretched out toward Peter. In view ofthe second 
soldier, an interpretation as merely an arrest scene is unlikely, also because the moment of 
arrest is depicted somewhere else on the same sarcophagus. A similar scene is no. 262 (first 
third of the fourth century, from S. Sebastiano). Further reading scenes with Peter and soldiers 
NOS. 42, 943, possibly 47, 576, 709, 981. 

92. СЕ, e.g., Dresken-Weiland, Bild, p. 143; F. Bisconti, “La Catechesi di Pietro: Una Scena 
Controversa, in Esegesi е Catechesi nei Padri (Sec. II-IV), ed. S. Felici (Rome: LAS, 1993), PP: 
171-79, here p. 178. 
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written down before the fifth century,” but the sarcophagi show that it is a 
century older. In view of this tradition, it is plausible that the water produced by 
Peter from the rock for soldiers not only symbolized the eternal life in Christ, 
but more specifically also the life-giving water of the baptism of his guards.”* 

One can plausibly conclude from these findings that the conversion and 
baptism of soldiers as representatives of Roman authority allude to the con- 
version of the upper-class Christians who commissioned these sarcophagi.” 
Ever since the “barracks emperors” of the third century in particular, who 
had heavily relied on the military, soldiers had also been given administra- 
tive functions. They were a perfect symbol of Roman authority, to which the 
sarcophagi-commissioning upper classes could easily relate. 

Furthermore, Peter’s denial, represented by a rooster, is shown about 
twenty-five times more frequently on sarcophagi than in catacomb frescoes 
(tables 1 and 3), often in the center of the front side. Differently from the fres- 
coes, Peter and the rooster are shown together with Christ either foretelling the 
denial (Luke 22:34) or commissioning Peter after forgiveness (Luke 22:32; John 
21:15-19). That the denial itself is shown is less likely, because then Jesus would 
not stand beside Peter talking to him and using the gestures of a philosopher.” 


93. Pseudo-Linuss Passio Petri s (fifth century) and the sixth-century Passio of the Saints 
Processus and Martinianus (Acta Sanctorum, Iul. I, ed. C. Ianninco et al. [1867], 28:270), which 
narrates that in prison Peter, by making a cross sign, let water spring from a rock in order to 
baptize his guards: “beatus Petrus in monte Tarpeio [i.e., the southern tip of the Capitol Hill] 
signum Crucis expressit in eadem custodia, atque eadem hora emanarunt aquae e monte: 
baptizatique beati Processus et Martinianus a beato Petro Apostolo? 

94. Similarly Dresken-Weiland, Bild, pp. 135-36. She points out that, at least on a few late- 
fourth-century sarcophagi in France, the rock miracle corresponds to scenes of Jesus' baptism. 

95. Thus also Dresken-Weiland, Bild, pp. 136, 162. However, that the rock-miracle/sol- 
dier scene also represented the fact that Christianity had overcome the pagan governmental 
authority in the fourth century, as Dresken-Weiland (Bild, p. 146) suggests, seems a little far- 
fetched. The interest of the deceased persons’ families was less abstract and more personal: as 
the soldiers received water of life from Peter, they hoped for help from this apostle after death. 

96. In, e.g., Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, nos. 23, 52, 53 (here even as the only scene 
on the sarcophagus), 77, 177, 621, 665, 807, 989. In nos. 43, 621, 770 (cf. also 241, 772) the denial 
scene is directly juxtaposed to the arrest and rock-miracle scenes, showing equally strong 

interest in these subjects. In the last third of the fourth century, the rooster scene also occurs 
beside the traditio legis (nos. 676, 1008) and clavium (nos. 676, 755). 

97. For a discussion of all details of the scene, see Dresken-Weiland, Bild, pp. 146-61. 
However, that the rooster in these reliefs also stands for Christ himself (pp. 151-53, 162, with 
third- and fourth-century sources) does not have to be assumed, especially since a human 
Christ figure is part of the scene. The scene rather conveys that Christ's forgiveness after denial 
and failure warrants eschatological life. 
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The image expresses hope that forgiveness, grace, and thus eternal life will be 
given to the deceased persons, despite all their failures. 

Finally, Peter’s gestures in many arrest and reading scenes echo similar 
gestures in images of philosophical discussion: Peter the philosopher talks with 
soldiers. In the same way, his own teacher, Christ, conversed with him like a 
Philosopher when he commissioned him after his denial, both men acting as 
if they were involved in a philosophical discussion.” 

Thus the upper-class Roman owners of the sarcophagi liked to associate 
themselves with Peter. Peter was learned like a philosopher and endowed with 
power and authority. Senatorial officials such as the praefectus urbi Iunius Bas- 
sus, who were interested in authority and power matters, showed an affinity 
for Peter. After all, the apostle was not only the primus among the disciples 
and the alleged first bishop of Roman Christianity (Irenaeus, Adv. haer. 3.3.3) 
but also Christ's representative — and, in turn, Peter with his authority was 
represented by the local Roman bishop. Vicarious representation of superior 
power, indeed, was one of the aspects of being a praefectus or a legatus. This 
ideological setup interested the sarcophagi owners and invited them to partic- 
ularly venerate Peter,” to preferably bury their deceased close to Peter's tomb, 1% 
and hope for patronal support from him after death — just as Peter's military 
guards received the water of life brought by him from the rock. Finally, in view 
of the concept of vicarious representation, the numerous Peter scenes on the 
sarcophagi showed these Christian upper classes affinity to the leadership of 
the Christian Roman church, which was endowed with Peters authority. All of 
these aspects explain why Peter occurs at least eight times more often (see table 
3) on upper-class sarcophagi than in catacomb frescoes (twenty-five times). ^" 


98. The pagan image material of the third/early fourth century in Dresken-Weiland, Bild, 
PP. 150-51, with n. 292 and figs. 65-66. 

99. And not Paul, the theologian of the cross, who had held that worldly power, wisdom, 
and crafty rhetoric are not compatible with the gospel (1 Cor. 1:18-2:5). Paul is seldom featured 
on the sarcophagi. The predominance of Petrine images in catacomb frescoes is repeated on 
the sarcophagi. Pauline images (his martyrdom; fourth century) can be found on only eight 
sarcophagi reliefs (incl. Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, no. 724: Peter and Paul as martyr 
lambs flank Christ). In addition, there might be three possible occurrences, making for a total 
of eleven, as opposed to more than two hundred Peter reliefs. Not included are scenes in which 
Paul seems present among several other apostles, e.g., Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, no. 
26. There the individual Paul is not of interest but the apostolic group. 

100. Old St. Peter's was a distinguished place for upper-class burials, not only for Iunius 
Bassus. It was naturally here that Peter's image occurred particularly often on the sarcophagi 
(for this, see Dresken-Weiland, Bild, p. 145). 

101. For a similar interpretation, see Dresken-Weiland, Bild, p. 162. 
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1. The association of the Peter tradition with political power dynamics can 
also be observed in the S. Sebastiano inscription (n. 38 above) by Damasus 
(366-384 CE). It is only slightly later than the Iunius Bassus sarcophagus (359 
CE). Two observations are important in this respect. 

First, the epigraph clothes the old idea of Peter and Paul being accepted 
into heaven immediately after their martyrdom in political images, picturing 
the two apostle martyrs as ascending to heaven by alluding to the emperor's 
apotheosis as a star or stellar constellation (per astra secuti).'°* Damasuss push 
for the cult of local martyrs, above all Peter’s and Paul’s, whom he glorified 
like emperors, was part of the attempt to underpin a superiority of the Ro- 
man bishop. It was during his episcopacy that the set traditio legis motif was 
established (see above, especially n. 73), placing Peter and Paul at the sides of 
the ruling Christ. 

Second, Damasuss epigraph shows how much the Roman Christians by 
now had naturalized both apostles as genuine “citizens” of the city of Rome 
(cives) because of their martyrdom there. Although they were immigrants 
from the East (discipulos Oriens misit), their blood offering in Rome had made 
them true Romans, Damasus claims. Another Damasus epigraph, the Elo- 
gium Saturnini (46),'°° espouses the same concept: Although Saturninus was 
of Carthage, “he changed his citizenship with his blood, as well as his name 
and family. His birth among the saints [i.e., his death as martyr] made him a 
[genuine] Roman citizen” with all implied political rights. 

2. Damasuss Romanization and thus usurpation of Peter's and Paul's au- 
thority, moving it from the East to Rome, needs to be seen in a larger church 
political context.'^* It fits with the contemporaneous attempts of the West 
to influence Eastern affairs, for example, in Antioch, where the church also 
claimed Peter as their first leader. In Antioch, Rome backed Paulinus against 

Meletius in their power struggle. However, the opposition to Meletius was 
not very successful; in 381, Meletius even presided over the Council of Con- 
stantinople. Nonetheless, when Meletius died, Damasus again backed Pau- 
linus and now opposed Flavian. The West also opposed the appointment of 
Nectarius in Constantinople in 381. Moreover, the West convened a general 


102. See also Lafferty, “Translating,” p. 42. Dan. 12:3 was not the only inspiration for this 
motif. 

103. Text in U. Reutter, Damasus, Bischof von Rom (366-384): Leben und Werk (Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck 2009), pp. 91-92. 

104. See also, e.g., Chadwick, “Pope Damasus,’ p. 314. 
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council in Rome in 382 presided over by Damasus, but the Eastern bishops 
were not interested in Western meddling; they only sent three emissaries. 
In these contexts, the Damasus usurpation of Petrine and Pauline authority 
speaks volumes. Jerome bravely supported his friend Damasus in his claims 
and, in a letter, called him “successor of the fisherman [successor piscatoris] 
to the disciple of the cross. Following no leader but Christ, I unite myself in 
fellowship with none but your Beatitude, that is, with Peter's chair. On this 
rock, I know, the church is built. Whoever eats the paschal lamb outside this 
house is profane. Who is not found in Noah's ark shall perish when the flood 
prevails?!95 The only rock within the floods of water: this is what has become 
ofa little Galilean fisherman. 


Conclusion 


1. Since the end of the first century, the memories of Peter and Paul as 
local martyrs were closely associated with one another (see already 1 Clem- 
ent, Ignatius, and Gaius above). The association continued to be expressed 
throughout the centuries of late antiquity in various media, with the martyr 
pair even occurring on medals and glass objects. From the middle of the 
third century onward, their martyr deaths were liturgically celebrated on 
the same day (June 29). Nonetheless, despite this close association, Peter 
is significantly more prominent in the catacomb paintings and sarcophagi 
reliefs. 

2. Peter played several roles in the documents of early Christian archaeol- 
ogy and art. First, as Roman martyr, he overcame death and was accepted into 
heavenly glory, where he could be invoked as intercessor before God — just as 
Christ after his own sacrifice. To a certain extent, this concept jeopardized the 
uniqueness of Christ’s salvific death — although this may be an all too Protes- 
tant perception. In the ancient perspective, the purpose of the juxtaposition 
of Christs, Peter's, and Paul's martyrdoms was to break down the universal 
importance of Christ's death to the local level, to make it tangible there. Since 
Peter and Paul died as martyrs in Rome, it was here — and nowhere else, as 
Damasus pointed out in his S. Sebastiano inscription — that the martyrdom 
of Christ was locally made accessible by its representation in the martyrdoms 
of the two apostle martyrs, who frequently were depicted as sacrificial lambs 
tight beside the Christ lamb (see tables 1 and 3). Also the Wall g graffito Ad 


105. Jerome, Letter 15.2, to Damasus (376/377 CE). 
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Petrum Christos!°° says it all, as well as the PE key beside the Christogram. 
Peter in his local martyr tomb is the key to the universal. He in his martyrdom, 
materially tangible in a tomb, is the mediator between Christ and believers 
such as Leonia, whose L was merged with a PE and immediately preceded by a 
Christogram. Without a doubt, popular pagan religiosity exerted its influence 
here. The divine is only perceivable on the local level, in hero cults and local 
deities.” 

Another reason for the concept of representation of Christ’s death in 
Peter's and Paul's martyrdoms might have been New Testament tradition. If 
Mark wrote in Rome — there are excellent reasons for this*°* — a Roman 
first-century document at least prepared the later close association of the 
apostle Peter's martyrdom with that of Christ: in Mark 8:34, after his confes- 
sion, Peter, together with the “people,” is encouraged to carry his own cross 
in the footsteps of Christ. Moreover, in Romans 6, the Romans had read that 
Christians die with Christ in the sacramental ritual of baptism, in which the 
Jerusalem cross and the individual baptism became simultaneous." Paul's 
participatory Christology, in which he as apostle identified with the crucified 
Christ, perceiving himself as crucified with Christ!'? and thus ultimately also 
“mirroring” Christ's doxa (2 Cor. 3:18), certainly helped to pave the way for 
the later representation concept that guided the Peter-Paul ideology in Rome. 

The special veneration of the martyr apostle Peter, documented in ar- 
chaeological evidence since the second century and jointly with Paul since 
the middle of the third century, paved the way for a similar cultic veneration 
of other martyrs in Rome after the severe persecutions of the third and early 
fourth centuries. 


106. If the A P letters are to be read like this (see above). Christos is represented in a 
Christogram. 

107. For the latter, cf., e.g., W. Wischmeyer, “Martyrer II: Alte Kirche? in Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart, 4th ed. (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 2002), 5:862-65. 

108. See, e.g., M. Hengel, “Entstehungszeit und Situation des Markusevangeliums,’ in 
Markus-Philologie: Historische, literargeschichtliche und stilistische Untersuchungen zum zweiten 
Evangelium, ed. H. Cancik, WUNT 33 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1984), pp. 1-45. 

109. The same idea also guided the later liturgical readings of the martyr narratives: in 
the liturgical context, the listener was drawn into the story so that it became present and the 
time difference disappeared. 

110. For the application of this concept to various aspects of Paul's apostolic existence, see 
P Lampe, New Testament Theology іп a Secular World: A Constructivist Work in Philosophical 
Epistemology and Christian Apologetics (London: T&T Clark, 2012), pp. 117-20, and see, e.g., 
Rom. 8:17b; 6:5, 8; Gal. 2:19b; 6:17; Phil. 3:10; 2:5-8; furthermore 2 Cor. 4:7-12, 16-17; 11:23b-33; 
1 Cor. 4:9-13. 
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Second, the story of Peter’s denial, ending in John 21, served as an il- 
lustration of God’s grace and forgiveness even after death, making Peter an 
identification object for many. 

Third, in reference to Matthew 16:18-20 and John 21:15-17, Peter was con- 
sidered to be the teacher of the church, as the representative of Christ author- 
itatively explaining what God wants Christians to do, thereby also having the 
power to forgive or to discipline. Already in the third century, at the latest in 
the middle of it, Roman bishops claimed the same authority for themselves, 
in their own way using Peter as identification object. Thus, in Rome from now 
On, depicting Peter in art could also mean indirectly hinting at the authority 
of the Roman bishop. 

3. The latter was one of the reasons why in the art commissioned by upper- 
class Christians, that is, in sarcophagi reliefs, Peter occurs significantly more 
often than in catacomb frescoes (ratio 1:8), documenting a special Peter ven- 
eration in the Christian upper classes of Rome. It pleased the Christians of 
worldly status and power to associate themselves with the authority of Peter 
and the Roman bishop, while less aristocratic Christians, commissioning less 
expensive catacomb paintings, shied away from this kind of association or 
were not interested in it (see also p. 290 above). 

4. All of those, however, who depicted Peter at their tombs, aristocrats 
or commoners, were united in the hope of having Peter as an intercessor at 
their side when facing God after their death — a mediator who, as a pardoned 
sinner himself, could put in a good word for them and bring them the water 
of eternal life, as he had done for the soldiers who had arrested him. 

5. In his S. Sebastiano inscription of the fourth century, Damasus claims 
that Peter’s and Paul’s martyrdoms in town made these two Eastern immi- 
grants true Romans (cives). By naturalizing them, he usurps them, attempting 
to monopolize all of their authority in the West in order to boost his attempts 
to uphold influence in the political power struggles of the East. 

6. The importance of Peter does not lie in the historical Peters individ- 
ual theology, about which we know nothing for sure. Nevertheless, Peter 
was given the role of teacher of the church. What then was the content of his 
teachings for the church? In the eyes of many Roman Christians, at the latest 
from the third century onward, the content was defined by the local Roman 
bishops teaching. Peter as recipient of Christs traditio legis et clavium guar- 


111. In view of Gal. 2:12-13, he might have propagated a reconciliatory, integrative the- 
ology, in Antioch anticipating Paul's own later advice to the "strong" in 1 Corinthians 8-19; 
Romans 14-15. 
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anteed that the bishop of Rome, as his representative, was given the mandate 
to lead the church and teach the truth, especially in ethical matters. The fact 
that the apostle, contrary to Paul, had not left a written legacy must have been 
convenient for his “successors” on the Roman episcopal cathedra. 

7. Peter's and Paul's local martyr tombs as local representations of Christ's 
universally salvific passion, as well as Peter’s representation of Christ, the au- 
thoritative teacher, giving direction to the church (traditio legis, Moses-Peter 
typology), show how much the ancient category of representation influenced 
these Christian concepts. One might call it a vulgar Platonism, according to 
which the higher being reflects itself on material lower levels of the being 
and becomes tangible there. But one can also look at the concepts of Roman 
administration and society, where the vertical system of representation is ubiq- 
uitous, with prefects, legates, and procurators. Iunius Bassus, as praefectus urbi, 
was the vicar of the emperor, for example. Even on lower levels, entrepreneurs 
were represented by freedmen as procurators of their affairs in other cities. 
Paul calls himself an ambassador of Christ. Thus the martyrdom of Peter did 
not have a salvific power in its own right; it rather reflected the salvific power 
of Christ's death in a locally tangible way. Similarly, the Roman bishop did not 
possess an authority of his own but an authority reflected through Peter from 
Christ (as Christ himself reflects God's doxa, 2 Corinthians 3). In these two 
ways, Peter became a key to Christ and to Christ's work of salvation — which 
is quite a reinterpretation of Matthew 16:19-18:18, where Peter was portrayed 
as representative of the congregation. 
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Е Bisconti, Le Pitture delle Catacombe Romane: Restauri e Interpretazioni (Todi: Tau 
Editrice, 2011) 

J. G. Deckers, Commodilla 

J.G. Deckers, H. R. Seeliger, and G. Mietke, eds., Die Katakombe "Santi Marcellino 
e Pietro": Repertorium der Malereien (Vatican City: Pontifio Istituto di Archeologia 
Cristiana; Münster: Aschendorff, 1987) Я 
C. Edwards апа С. Woolf, eds., Rome as Cosmopolis (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
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Anonymous Via Ardeatina | 1(arcosolium: lunette) x (veiled woman, 
(Balbina?) orante) 


Commodilla 3 (small basilica: 
decorated loculus in left 
5 (cubiculum: arcosolium 
in right wall: lunette) 










x (and other martyr 
saints: Merita, Adauctus, 
Felix, Stephanus) 








5 (cubiculum: arcosolium 
in back wall: sottarco 
right side) 






18 (cubiculum: 
arcosolium in right wall: 
lunette) 










X (woman, orante) 
19 (cubiculum: niche 
in back wall: sottarco 


center) Ë 


ee Sean 38 (arcosolium: lunette) X (veiled orante) 
41 (loculus) x (person, probably 

the deceased) 
Бесе = SR E 





50 (arcosolium: lunette) 


Giordano ed Epimaco 1 (cubiculum: vault) 


Pietro e Marcellino 3 (cubiculum: vault; late 
4th to early 6th cent.) 


Pretestato 5 (arcosolium: sottarco) EET 














[5] (arcosolium: front) 


eae e ^ er — 


19 (arcosolium: lunette) 
Via Latina (Via D. 9 (sala: left wall: ard 
Compagni) section: lunette) 
4 (arcosolium: sottarco) 
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Peter's | Peter as sheep Description or photo 
denial (= martyr) 
RP 118; WP 249,1 
RP 140-42; WM 148f 
RP 143; EW 95; D 104 
(ca. 380 ce or later) 


RP 123; WP 179,1; 154,1 














With martyr 
bishop Sixtus Il 









With Christ 


X seated on globe, 
handing over keys 


x (Jesus' appari- 
tion before a man, 
probably Peter) 







RP 123 (sottarco right side: 
miracle of the rock) 


RP 126; WP 154,2 


RP 126; WP 153,2 


RP 127; WP 127,1 (bearded 
man: Peter?) 


RP 128; WP 182,1; 248 (same 
arcosolium, front: miracle of 
the rock. With Moses?) 


RP 71 (on the same vault a 
traditio legis. With Moses?) 


RP so; EW 97; WP 252-254; 
DS 201 


RP от; WP 181.1 
ВР 91 (bearded man: Peter?) 
RP 92 (sottarco: maybe the 
miracle of the rock) 


RP 45; WP 242.1; В 247: end 
4th cent. 


















Xx (the 2nd time as 
lamb with 4 para- 
disiacal rivers and 4 
other saints) 
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Theriomorphic 


ЕС. ES Bj 
Callisto 18 (crypt of S. Caecilia: x as sheep 
lucernario) 


[31] (cubiculum: front) xas sheep 
identification as Peter 
and Paul very uncertain 
Commodilla 5 (cubiculum: arcosolium x as sheep 
in back wall: sottarco 
left side) 
Š SR Г | 
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Theriomorphic 


ipti oto 
With Christ With martyr Peter's | Peter as sheep Description or ph 
bishop Sixtus ІІ | denial (= martyr) 


x represented by a 
Christogram 
x represented by a 
Cross 
x as sheep with 
nimbus 


| ЫЫ 
[x] represented by a 
tree of life 



















RP 91 (end ath cent.) 





[x] not as 
sheep, but as 
dove 











RP 107 


RP 28 
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Table 2: Summary of Table 1: 


Total of Paul images | Total of Peter images | Peter and the Peter and Paul 
in catacombs in catacombs deceased 


Peter, Paul and 
the deceased 
Theriomorphic 


7 as martyrsheep | 7 as martyr sheep (or 7 
(or dove) dove) 


a. Frescoes in which Peter occurs as only one among the twelve apostles flanking Christ are discounted (e.g. Com- 
modilla 5, where the Twelve are represented by doves and Christ bya dove with a nimbus). In these cases, “the Twelve"is 
a motif on its own without particular interest in Peter. Percentage numbers relate to 18 as a total number of Peter images. 

b. See Nestori, Repertorio, p. 208. Ten of them together with Peter (see table 1). The identification of a man with 
a pointed beard with Paul on the eleventh image in Domitilla 12 (arcosolium: lunette; Nestori, Repertorio, p.119) is as 
uncertain as the identity of a second (today headless) person in the same fresco — who could have been Peter again. 
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Peter and 
Christ 


9 (50%) 


Peter, Paul, Peter and risen 
and Christ Christ 


Peter, Paul, 


Christ and 
Sixtus Il 
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Table 3: More than Two Hundred Petrine Scenes on Roman Sarcophagi (Rome and Ostia)? 


В = Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium 
Numbers without R = frequency. If two numbers are given the first one reflects definite 
occurrences, the second one the total of definite and possible occurrences. 


Traditio legis 


13/15 
(1st quarter to 
end of ath cent); 
included in these 
figures are R 674 
and 680 (as precur- 

sors of the motif; 

see above), and 


with Peter 
carrying a cross 
(last third to end 
of 4th cent.) 


Traditio clavium 


6 
(last third of 4th 
cent.) 


Christ saves 
Peter from the 
waters 


2 
(ast quarter to 2nd 
third of 4th cent.) 


Miraculous(?) 
fish catch 


1 
(3rd quarter of 4th 
cent.) 


Healing of a 
blind person 


o/1 
(Б 12; 1st third of 
4th cent.) 


a. See the lists in U, Lange, Register, pp. 9-12, 40, 65, 82-88, 90-93, 102-106, 124 (some of the totals оп p. 124 аге cor- 
rected here). In addition to the figures here, Peter is globally included in numerous scenes in which, by way of example, 
several apostles acclaim Christ or carry wreaths to Christ (aurium coronarium). 
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Lamb 
symbolism: 
several apos- 
tles as lambs, 
parallel to 
depictions 
of Christ 
with apostle 
figures 







Miracle of the 
rock, with sol- 
diers drinking 


Denial motif: 
rooster (Matt. 
26:34) 


Peter reading, 
with soldiers 


Martyrdom 
(cross) 









































































































4/8 47 163 55 / 57° 64175 3/4 6 
(from the 320s | (1st quarter of (beginning (ist quarter (and third to (last third to 
to 2nd half of 4th cent. [or of 4th cent. to end of end of 4th end of 4th 

4th cent.);in 3rd quarter to last 3rd of 4th cent.), cent.) plus cent.); also 
addition cf. R of 3rd cent.] 4th cent.); including see traditio included is R 
26: standing to end of plus see R 680 legis (left) with | 724: only Peter 
among other 4th cent.); (Peter as lamb; Peter carrying and Paul as 
apostles, Peter including 359 ce) and the cross, and martyr lambs 
is not reading combinations lamb symbol- flank Christ 
but points to of rock miracle ism (right) (ath quarter of 
an open scroll and arrest on 4th cent.) 
















in left hand 
while teaching 


R 45, 367, 838, 
919 


Combination of both scenes 





Combina- 
tion of rock 
miracle 
and arrest, 
illustrating the 
conversion of 
soldiers 






1 
(R 674; 1st third of 4th cent.) 









(ast quarter to 
2nd third of 
4th cent.) 










š b. Thus, not included are reliefs in which it is unclear whether Moses or Peter is depicted, because no drinking 
soldiers are visible. There are 25/32 such undeterminable reliefs. 


с. Not included is Bovini-Brandenburg, Repertorium, p. 777 (cf. above). 
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CHAPTER 19 
Scriptures Pope Meets von Balthasar's Peter 


Markus Bockmuehl 


Simon Peter's New Testament profile had an enormous — some might say dis- 
proportionate — effect on subsequent construals and controversies in Chris- 
tian ecclesiology.’ But what bearing, if any, does the New Testament Peter 
really have for the idea ofan ongoing “Petrine” role in the church, whether or 
not this is linked in any way with the role of the pope? Nowadays, this question 
features only rarely in biblical scholarship? The Roman Catholic Church, by 
contrast, has long held that there is indeed a vital connection between the 
historic apostle and an ongoing ecclesial office, even if this idea may remain 
less familiar or plausible to Christians in other churches. 

Much ink was, of course, spilled on this issue by apologists and — 
icists of previous generations, in both pro- and anti-Catholic mode. It was, 
for instance, an item of explicit and largely critical concern to Oscar | Cull- _ 
mann in his well-known book about Simon Peter half a century ago; and. A 
the debate gained paniatan interest among ecumenical study g e 
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Church, the “Petrine office” continues to feature in papal encyclicals and in 
the Catechism.* 

For the last forty years, by contrast, there has been less explicit debate 
about the scriptural grounding of this notion — perhaps because, in the spirit 
of ecumenical cooperation, biblical scholars have tended to agree that the 
New Testament actually says little of direct historical or exegetical relevance 
to the subject. 

In that case, such an abeyance of debate may have been entirely suitable. 
Two generations and three popes later, however, it does not seem inappropriate 
for a symposium on Simon Peter to ask where we now stand on that question 
of an “office” of Peter — exegetically, historically, or, indeed, ecclesiologically. 

My own expertise lies rather more in biblical scholarship than in Cath- 
olic doctrine, in the history of ecumenical relations, or for that matter in 
the work of Hans Urs von Balthasar. Nevertheless, this highly influential 
twentieth-century Catholic theologian’s work on the subject seems a useful 
point of reference for a renewed interaction of historical and exegetical con- 
cerns. In what follows, therefore, I briefly introduce von Balthasar and his 
relevance to this debate before going on to bring his conception of a Petrine 
office in the church into constructive critical dialogue with the profile and 
memory of the New Testament Peter. My conclusion will also articulate 
several suggestions for future ecumenical engagement about the church's 
Petrine inheritance. 


Hans Urs von Balthasar 


The Swiss scholar Hans Urs von Balthasar was one of the most influential Ro- 
man Catholic theologians of the twentieth century. Born in Lucerne in 1905, he 
initially gained a Ph.D. on the role of eschatology in German idealism? (1928) 
before entering the Jesuit novitiate in 1929 and being ordained a priest in 1936. 
Initial philosophical studies at Munich were followed in the mid-1930s by an 


and John Reumann, eds., Peter in the New Testament: A Collaborative Assessment by Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Scholars (London: Chapman, 1974). 

4. See Catechism of the Catholic Church, e.g., §§85, 194, 857, 877, 880-92. 

5. His thesis was eventually published in three volumes under the somewhat grandiose 
title, Apocalypse of the German Soul: Hans Urs von Balthasar, Apokalypse der Deutschen Seele: 
Studien zu einer Lehre von letzten Haltungen, з vols. (Salzburg: Anton Pustet, 1937); cf. further 
his book, Prometheus: Studien zur Geschichte des deutschen Idealismus (Heidelberg: Kerle, 


19471): 
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intensive three-year apprenticeship in the church fathers under the guidance 
of Henri de Lubac in Lyon, a period on the importance of which he reflected 
extensively in later life.° It was this patristic engagement with Scripture that he 
experienced as a genuine liberation from the confines of traditional scholastic 
approaches to Thomas Aquinas. After spending most of the Second World War 
in fruitful pastoral and literary activities at Basel, where he first began to work 
with his mystic muse and confidante Adrienne von Speyr (1902-1967), he left 
the Jesuit order in 1950 under something of a cloud. 

At this point he began a prolific but somewhat marginalized decade of 
theological writing and teaching outside the framework of any university post. 
This was a mark, perhaps, of the suspicion with which he was regarded in 
some quarters, and which in turn may have led to his omission from the list 
of contemporaries invited to attend the Second Vatican Council. 

Works during this period include books on individual patristic figures 
such as Origen, Gregory, and Maximus as well as on contemporaries such as 
Karl Barth, Reinhold Schneider, and Martin Buber. He produced a Theology 
of. History’ along with several studies and a commentary on Thomas Aquinas. 
After a period of illness he then embarked in 1961 on the twenty-five-year proj- 
ect combining his interests in the drama of redemption and eschatology that 
would become the monumental seven-thousand-page trilogy for which he is 
best known. Completed only in 1987, this work consisted of seven volumes of 
“theological aesthetics” titled The Glory of the Lord, followed by five volumes 
of “theological dramatic theory” called Theo-Drama, and finally three volumes 
of Theo-Logic.* Beginning in the mid-19605, the influence of his books and his 
rising star in the global Catholic Church and beyond resulted in numerous 
international lectures and conferences as well as academic and public honors, 
culminating a month before his death in 1988 in his nomination as a cardinal 
by Pope John Paul II, whose favorite theologian he was said to be. At his fu- 


6. E.g., Hans Urs von Balthasar, My Work: In Retrospect (San Francisco: Communio 
Books, 1993). 

7. Hans Urs von Balthasar, Theologie der Geschichte: Ein Grundriss, and ed. (Einsiedeln: 
Johannes, 1950); ET: A Theology of History (London: Sheed & Ward, 1963). 

8. Hans Urs von Balthasar, Herrlichkeit: Eine theologische Asthetik, 3 vols. (Einsiedeln: 
Johannes-Verlag, 1961); ET The Glory of the Lord: A Theological Aesthetics, trans. Erasmo Leiva- 
Merikakis, 7 vols. (San Francisco: Ignatius, 1983); Theodramatik, 4 vols. (Einsiedeln: Johannes- 
Verlag, 1973); ET Theo-Drama: Theological Dramatic Theory, trans. Graham Harrison, 5 vols. 
(San Francisco: Ignatius, 1988); Theologik, 3 vols. (Einsiedeln: Johannes-Verlag, 1985-1987); 
ET Theo-Logic: Theological Logical Theory, trans. Adrian J. Walker, 3 vols. (San Francisco: 
Ignatius, 2000). 
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neral, the future Pope Benedict XVI endorsed a widely cited opinion that von 
Balthasar was “perhaps the most learned man of his age!” 

Von Balthasar’s vast oeuvre has continued to be the subject of several 
hundred books and conferences to the present day. Despite understandable 
superlatives there have also been criticisms in recent years — not only of 
his acknowledged lack of precision or conciseness in expression, but more 
pertinently of a certain flamboyance and perceived overreaching in theolog- 
ical style. Whereas von Balthasar’s writings for laypeople could be admirably 
direct and accessible, the bulk of his more scholarly work has struck many 
readers as combining an astonishing range of reference and learning with a 
notable opaqueness, convolution, and “indirection” of argument.'? On these 
and other fronts, a number of early enthusiasms are being rethought and his 
heritage is now more contested."' But all in all, there remains little doubt about 
von Balthasar's stature as one of the giants of Catholic theology in the later 
twentieth century. 


Von Balthasar’s Peter 


For perfectly understandable reasons of both method and substance, von 
Balthasar is not widely cited by biblical scholars as an expert on Simon Peter. 
And, to be sure, this apostle is not indeed the subject in which he was most 
interested. But for the present, more limited engagement I wish to draw on one 
particular volume that does, I believe, hold catalytic value for our question. 
The English version is titled The Office of Peter and the Structure of the Church, 
and was published in two editions (1986, 2007; German original 1974 and 
1989), the second of which incorporated a further essay on the same topic in- 
cluded in a Festschrift for then Cardinal Joseph Ratzinger.’ In this book, von 


9. Joseph Ratzinger, “Homily at the Funeral Liturgy of Hans Urs von Balthasar,” in Hans 
Urs Von Balthasar: His Life and Work, ed. David L. Schindler (San Francisco: Ignatius, 1991), 
quoting Henri de Lubac, “A Witness of the Church: Hans Urs von Balthasar,’ in the same 
volume, p. 272 (German original, "der gebildetste Mann seiner Zeit"). 

10. A term used by Karen Kilby, Balthasar: A (Very) Critical Introduction (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2012), p. 36. Cf. Vincent Holzer, Hans Urs von Balthasar, 1905-1988, Initiations aux 
Théologiens (Paris: Cerf, 2012), cover blurb: "Il y a certes une logique de la totalité qui traverse 
lecriture balthasarienne, mais elle se déploie toujours sous le profil irréductible des fragments.” 

u Kilby, Balthasar, is particularly critical of overconfidence in von Balthasar's authorial 
voice. 

12. Hans Urs von Balthasar, The Office of Peter and the Structure of the Church (San 
Francisco: Ignatius, 1986; 2nd ed., 2007); German: Der antirömische Affekt (Freiburg: Herder, 
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Balthasar offers a sympathetic yet critical engagement with prevalent Roman 
Catholic notions of the Petrine office in light of the New Testament — as well 
as with Christian opposition to such an office. Although I have been unable to 
find a single review of the book by a New Testament scholar, I believe that it is 
in fact a useful point of reference for the current topic of dialogue. 

Given its unfamiliarity to Protestants and to biblical scholars, we will be- 
gin witha summary of von Balthasar’s case. The first thing to note is that the 
English title in both the 1986 and 2007 editions rightly identifies the ecclesial 
ministry of Peter as one of von Balthasar’s central concerns in this book. This 
differs dramatically from the 1974 German original, however, which was titled 
Der antirömische Affekt, “the anti-Roman temper.” It may appear at first sight 
that these two titles are incompatible to the point of contradiction — a prob- 
lem that is not helped by the absence of a translators preface to help explain 
the oddly unexpected change of title. In fact, however, the titles represent two 
sides of the same coin, capturing a concern that von Balthasar delineates as 
a crisis of confidence in the life of the church after Vatican II. This concern is 
also evident in his unfulfilled intention in 1987 to revise the book substantially 
and release it under a new title that would foreground the problem of how to 
integrate the papacy within the Christian church as a whole.'* He commented 
on the book once again in a short autobiographical reflection published as My 
Work: In Retrospect. 

From the opening lines of The Office of Peter, von Balthasar confronts 





1974; 2nd ed. Einsiedeln: Johannes- Verlag, 1989). Note the Festschrift article included in the 
second edition: Hans Urs von Balthasar, “The Anti-Roman Attitude: The Catholic Church Self- 
Destructing; in his book, Office of Peter, pp. xiii-xxv (original publication: “Der antirömische 
Affekt als Selbstzerstórung der katholischen Kirche; in Weisheit Gottes — Weisheit der Welt: 
Festschrift für Joseph Kardinal Ratzinger zum 60 Geburtstag, ed. Walter Baier, Stephan Otto 
Horn, and Vinzenz Pfnur (Sankt Ottilien: EOS, 1987), pp. 1173-79. 

My discussion here will cite this work primarily according to the better-known first 
English edition, but the second (differently paginated) English edition will also be referenced 
in case of significant alterations. 

13. See n. 12 above. 

14. Wie läßt sich das Papsttum in der Gesamtkirche integrieren (the subtitle of the 1989 
German second edition; cf. Office of Peter [2nd ed. 2007], p. xi). 

15. He wrote that in Office of Peter, "it was not at all a question of a pure defence of the 
isolated principle of the papacy, as if this were an individual element that could be added 
in its own right to the rest or from which one could abstract. It was instead a question of 
demonstrating in general terms the organic unity of the revelation of God in Jesus Christ, 
of investigating the different aspects and stratifications of this unity, and only after that of 
integrating the Petrine factor of unity with the other wider factors": Hans Urs von Balthasar, 
My Work: In Retrospect (San Francisco: Communio Books, 1993), p. 104. 
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the existence of a widespread hostility to the Roman papacy, specifically in 
the Catholic Church (though of course pertaining by extension in Protes- 
tantism too, beginning with Luther’s notorious instruction to his followers, 
“Preserve this one thing when I am dead: hatred of the Roman Pontiff”).'* 
Von Balthasar sets out to demonstrate that the problem lies in a distortion 
of the ecclesial balance between the several defining apostolic missions of 
the church, a distortion in which the papacy itself has at times colluded. In 
this, he contends, there has too often been an Ultramontane confusion of the 
pope with the church, and of either or both of them with the power of secular 
jurisdiction.” By contrast, һе sees the mission of the church symbolically 
focused in the balance between the four apostolic missions of James and 
Paul, Peter and John.!? 

Within this typology, Peter's pastoral office is accompanied by the con- 
stancy of love associated with John, by James's reverence for tradition and 
divine law, and by Paul's freedom in the Holy Spirit. Each of these apostolic 
"charisms" only holds validity as a function of the three others. Von Balthasar 
goes on to map these four apostolic graces onto the traditional fourfold sense 
of Scripture, so that the Jamesian themes of tradition and law relate to the 
historical sense (including the historical Jesus), the Petrine pastoral office 
represents the tropological or moral sense (including church discipline), the 
Johannine permanence of love connects with the anagogical sense (including 
the vision of eternity as already present), and Paul's freedom in the Holy Spirit 
promotes the allegorical sense (including the Christ of faith). 

Von Balthasar concedes that from a secular perspective this diagrammatic 
arrangement might appear to be reducible to the four poles of positivism ver- 
sus rationalism and church organization versus gnosticism and experience. 
He strongly resists such a caricature, but also acknowledges its popularity and 
abiding influence (pp. 313-14). 


16. Von Balthasar, Office of Peter, p. 16 and n. 4. He credits this quote to Yves Congar and 
references only a secondary source; but it resonates with the ailing Luther's reported parting 
shot to his followers on leaving Schmalkalden in 1537, “May the Lord fill you with his blessing 
and hatred of the Pope” (Impleat vos Dominus benedictione sua et odio papae). See, e.g., Martin 
Brecht, Martin Luther (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985), 3:186. Luther articulated his hardening 
views on the matter shortly before his death in a tract titled “Against the Papacy in Rome, 
Founded by the Devil” (Wider das Papsttum zu Rom, vom Teufel gestiftet: WA 54:228-63). 

17. See esp. von Balthasar, Office of Peter, p. 74 and passim), citing Kraus. Elsewhere, he 
characterizes such confusion of the person with the office as “Donatist” (von Balthasar, “The 
Anti-Roman Attitude,’ p. xiii). 

18. Von Balthasar, Office of Peter, pp. 308-30 and passim. 
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Interestingly, von Balthasar insists that the Catholic Church's imbal- 
ances among the four apostolic poles require a retuning and correction, in 
keeping with the historic Protestant principle of ecclesia semper reformanda, 
“the church is continually in need of Reformation” (p. 314). In relation to the 
Petrine ministry, this means that its task cannot be carried out in isolation, 
but only in continual learning and dynamic interplay with the other apostolic 
missions: The “office” of Peter is never “above” the church nor on the other 
hand reducible to the church. Indeed, there is a sense in which, despite its 
juridical nature, that office requires a deliberate self-critique and abrogation 
of the will to power as a precondition for the very possibility of legitimate 
governance.!? 

The New Testament figure of Peter is, for von Balthasar, characterized by 
three basic features. First, he is chosen for office, and accepts his calling irre- 
versibly, well before he is empowered by the Spirit to be a responsible leader — 
and while he is still in need of hard words of correction from the Lord. Second, 
his task of holding the keys to the kingdom and pasturing the Good Shepherd's 
lambs is, in its scope, an “utterly excessive” assignment. Third, Peter's catholic 
and universal outlook, drawing on the vision at Joppa (Acts 10), allows him 
to be the ecumenical bridge between James and the Twelve, on the one hand, 
and Paul's missional universalism on the other. 

Corresponding to this, writes von Balthasar, the “Petrine” ministry of 
the pope requires three chief qualities: truthfulness and authenticity in love, 
the capacity for unity and openness to learn, and the “eschatological centre of 
gravity" that serves to guard intact the deposit of faith.” 

Additionally, von Balthasar places great emphasis on the Marian pro- 
file of the church alongside his conception of the fourfold apostolic frame- 
work: “Магу. . . belongs to the innermost circle of that human ‘constellation’ 
around Jesus which is of theological significance” (p. 197). In his discussion 
of the office of Peter it is the balance with the three other apostolic figures 
that predominates, although von Balthasar does also note that Mary's role as 
“mother and teacher” (mater et magistra) sometimes places her quite close 
to Peter in medieval developments, especially those that entail an emphasis 
on the singular personal authority of the pope. And both of them exercise 
a liberating ministry at the core of the church, freeing people from spiritual 


19. Гат indebted to Cyril O'Regan on this point. 
20. Von Balthasar, Office of Peter, pp. 151-57. 
21. Von Balthasar, Office of Peter, pp. 316-31. 
22. Von Balthasar, Office of Peter, pp. 166-67. 
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shackles (p. 210). Nevertheless, he regards the relationship between Mary and 
the church as uniquely “perichoretic” (adopting a term more commonly used 
of the triune divine persons). 

Unlike Mary, whose self-giving ministry stands invariably at the center 
of Christ's Іоуе,°* Peter's ministry is both central and yet in some sense “ех- 
centric,’ granted to a former sinner and yet one who exercises love in a juridical 
role of lawgiving, even though this authority must never be reduced to an 
“abstract” exercise of “power?” In this sense there is in von Balthasar a strong 
defense of the magisterium, although, as Cyril O’Regan notes, “The [Petrine] 
magisterial office is still [also] an expression of the Marian and Johannine 
dimensions of the Church.” In the end, the Petrine and the other apostolic 
principles are together coextensive with the church in a way that is always 
subject to the self-offering of Christ: 


It is only because Christ unceasingly offers himself to, and within, the 
Church in the Eucharist, that she is called the “fullness of him who fills all 
in all” (Eph 1:23); naturally, therefore, the Marian motherliness as well as 
the Petrine pastoral care must be patterned after this christological model 
of self-sacrifice.” 


Evaluation 


This very rapid survey has only sketched what is a far more complex and at 
times rather diffuse argument in von Balthasar. Here, I have neither time nor 
competence to trace his typologizing application of the Petrine office through- 
out the history of Catholic theology. 

As I hinted in my introduction, von Balthasar’s concerns about inner- 
Catholic resistance to the office of Peter do not feature prominently in his 
oeuvre of over one thousand publications. Indeed, he himself once wryly sug- 
gested that the reason this particular book had sold poorly was that “no one 


23. Von Balthasar, Office of Peter, p. 200; but note that he sees the profiles of Peter, John, 
and Paul similarly to be in perichoresis with each other (p. 144). 

24. Kilby, Balthasar, p. 118 and passim, however, is highly critical of the unreconstructed 
traditionalism in his characterization of Mary. 

25. Von Balthasar, Office of Peter, pp. 209-10. 

26. Cyril O'Regan, “Balthasar: Between Tübingen and Postmodernity, Modern Theology 
14 (1998): 325-53, here p. 332. 

27. Von Balthasar, Office of Peter, pp. 204-6. 
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stricken with the illness would have bought it? Nevertheless, his repeated 
return to the subject matter in the Ratzinger Festschrift, in his autobiographi- 
cal reflections, and in the intended revision of the work shows that it evidently 
remained dear to his heart. 

A number of observations may be made by way of contextual assessment. 
Some of these concern von Balthasar’s indebtedness to key German thinkers 
representing both the idealism of the nineteenth century and the political 
Philosophy of the twentieth. In his lectures on the philosophy of revelation, for 
example, Friedrich Schelling (1775-1854) described the history of the world as 
God coming to himself. In Schellings scheme, there are three great historical 
eras of Christianity. Of these, Petrine Catholicism and Pauline Protestantism 
already belong to an obsolete past, whereas in their place will now arise the 
Johannine Christianity of the future.” Von Balthasar explicitly repudiates 
Schelling’s or any other scheme that attempts to play off a church abstractly 
associated with one apostle against another.” 

More interesting, and for our purposes more telling perhaps, is the in- 
fluence of a towering twentieth-century thinker whom the book never cites 
but who is evidently significant at least as a foil for von Balthasar (as indeed 
he has been reappropriated for a number of postmodern political theologies). 
The Catholic political philosopher Carl Schmitt (1888-1985) controversially 
argued during the Weimar period for totalitarian definitions of sovereign po- 
litical power as equivalent to secularized theological claims. He went on to 
become a strong supporter (and beneficiary) of the Nazi regime, especially in 
the mid-1930s. His 1923 treatise Roman Catholicism and Political Form opens 
with the statement, 


There is an anti-Roman temper [Es gibt einen antirömischen Affekt] that has 
nourished the struggle against popery, Jesuitism and clericalism with a host 


28. Von Balthasar, “The Anti-Roman Attitude,” p. xiii. 

29. The apostolic quartet of Peter, James, John, and Paul is also pivotal in Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. 1.1.11.3), although Schelling’s structure may at least formally echo the 
Father-Son-Spirit supersession scheme of Joachim of Fiore. In keeping with his teacher de 
Lubac, von Balthasar recognized a “deformative lineage of Böhme and Joachim in Schelling,” 
Berdyaey, and others, as Jennifer Martin interestingly puts it: “Hans Urs von Balthasar and the 
Press of Speculative Russian Religious Philosophy” (Ph.D. diss., University of Notre Dame, 
2012), p. 158. Cf, similarly, Aidan Nichols, Say It Is Pentecost: A Guide through Balthasar’ Logic 
(Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 2000), pp. 98-99, in relation to gnosticizing supersession schemas in 
Swedenborg, Hegel, and Marx. 

30. Von Balthasar, Office of Peter, pp. 146-48. 
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of religious and political forces, and that has impelled European history for 
centuries. Not only fanatical sectarians but entire generations of pious Prot- 
estants and Greek-Orthodox Christians have seen in Rome the Antichrist 
or the Babylonian whore of the apocalypse. 


In place of this “anti-Roman temper,’ unlike von Balthasar, Schmitt articu- 
lates a Catholic rationalism of visible institutions, in isolation from any corre- 
sponding charism. In other words, he tends to that identification of the church 
with its governing institutions that von Balthasar criticizes as characteristic 
of Ultramontane error (see above). It is significant to note here the contrast 
between Schmitt's wholly futile resistance to the theology of Vatican II and 
von Balthasar’s meteoric ascent іп the council's wake. That contrast notably 
illustrates an important inner-Catholic aspect of von Balthasar’s portrayal of 
Peter, which positions itself not only over against Schmitt's Hobbesian presup- 
positions and totalitarian sympathies on the right, but also against a perceived 
tendency on the intellectual left to decry any and every exercise of authority 
as authoritarian.” 


Von Balthasar’s Peter Meets Scripture’s Pope 


Several useful lines of engagement suggest themselves from a perspective of 
New Testament interpretation. Von Balthasar presents an attractive appeal to 
the scriptural Peter in support of a quite nuanced and sophisticated account of 


31. Carl Schmitt, Römischer Katholizismus und politische Form (Hellerau: Hegner, 1923), 
p. 5; ET Roman Catholicism and Political Form, trans. G. L. Ulmen (Westport, Conn.: Green- 
wood, 1996). 

32. In a highly critical study, Christoph Schmidt (“Review Essay of Jacob Taubes’ The Po- 
litical Theology of Paul,” Hebraic Political Studies 2 [2007]: 232-41) suggests that von Balthasar's 
fierce resistance to Carl Schmitt was in this respect unduly influential on Jacob Taubess The 
Political Theology of Paul, ed. Aleida Assmann, Cultural Memory in the Present (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 2004). Taubes had been exposed to both Barth and von Balthasar 
during his war years in Basel and Zürich. Cf., similarly, Michael Maidan, review of Jacob 
Taubes, Occidental Eschatology (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2009) and From Cult to 
Culture: Fragments towards a Critique of Historical Reason (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
2010), Philosophy in Review 30 (2010): 449-56, here p. 449. Ina significantly related observation 
on his notion of authority, Cyril O'Regan notes that von Balthasar' resistance to monolithic 
institutions subverts Vincent of Lerinss famous definition of catholic tradition as that which 
is the same everywhere and at all times (O'Regan, “Balthasar” pp. 329-30). 

33. I owe this point to Cyril O'Regan. 
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the papal office within the wider context of the church's mission. For present 
Purposes we may characterize von Balthasar’s presentation of Peter as de- 
ployed to oppose two or perhaps three perceived distortions of ecclesiology. 
Specifically, these are 


1. exaggerated or Ultramontane views of the pope's authority, 

2. anti-Roman attitudes within Catholicism, and to a lesser extent 

3. Protestantism, construed as a kind of radically inverted papism of the 
individual.** 


It will be most expedient here to foreground what is probably the most ob- 
vious point of critical engagement with our Petrine subject. This is the ques- 
tion of whether in fact, despite its nuance and sophistication, von Balthasar 
perpetuates a classic Roman Catholic category error in continuing to tether 
the papal office to the New Testament figure of Peter. After all — so goes the 
most common objection — the New Testament Peter's profile is nothing like 
that of a pope or even, arguably, a bishop. What is more, Protestant exegetes 
usually claim to see nothing in the biblical evidence to suggest that the role 
and authority entrusted to this apostle are in any way transferable to anyone 
after his death, let alone to a unilinear succession of bishops of Rome. 

This is a robust and effective Protestant criticism, and one that finds sup- 
port among Eastern Orthodox churches too. Certainly careful attention to the 
flow of the scriptural text must be allowed to pose questions to institutional 
assumptions of entitlement. 

Oscar Cullmann is characteristic of this emphatic Protestant resistance to 
the notion that the New Testament Peter’s role might have any meaningfully 
formative aftermath in the history of the church. On this question of conti- 
nuity, old confessional divides remained firmly entrenched in Cullmann) day, 
as in some circles they continue into our own. His skepticism in this matter 
incurred Roman Catholic reviewers’ wrath (even while appreciating his sym- 
pathetic account of Peter’s role as a bridge builder) and Protestants’ praise 
(even while voicing misgivings about his catholic-sounding portrait of Peter 
in Matthew 16). One of the latter expressed his approval as follows: 


34. On this point von Balthasar, Office of Peter, p. 172 n. 69, quoting J. A. Mohler: “Prot- 
estantism is papism carried to the extreme, that is, complete egoism in principle. In papism 
each gives himself unconditionally to one person: in Protestantism, each one is in a position to 
oppose all others (in so far as he makes of himself the principle of interpretation of revelation)? 
Also cited in John McDade, “Von Balthasar and the Office of Peter in the Church,” The Way 
44 (2005): 97-114, here p. 98; cf. further discussion in O'Regan, "Balthasar; p. 335 and passim. 
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The fact that, from the beginning of the second century onwards, Rome 
assumed a leading and increasingly important role in the Church is not 
disputed, what is denied is that that has anything to do with the Apostolic 
Age, or that the primacy promised to Peter in Matt. 16.17, a primacy which 
was actually exercised by him for a short time in Jerusalem, can possibly be 
transferred to the Bishops of Rome. 


Von Balthasar was, of course, aware of the difficulty. He explicitly acknowl- 
edged Oscar Cullmanns challenge on the basis of Matthew 16 that “he who 
proceeds without prejudice, on the basis of exegesis . . . cannot seriously con- 
clude that Jesus here had successors of Peter in mind? and, indeed, that “in the 
entire New Testament, the apostolic function is always unique, christologically 
possible only at the beginning of the building of the edifice 

Nevertheless, von Balthasar retorted in somewhat traditional fashion that 
the merely literalist substitution of sola Scriptura for the living voice of the 
church is a rather artificial failure to recognize the fuller sense of the Lord's 
words to Peter, "When you have turned back, strengthen your brothers" (Luke 
22:32).37 

Не conceded that Jesus did not indeed straightforwardly establish a 
Petrine “office.” But von Balthasar insisted, “The transfer of Christ’s pastoral 
ministry to Peter cannot be expurgated from the Gospel.” And yet, the minis- 
terial authority entailed in that transfer to Peter consists precisely in Christ's 
“privilege and ability to give his life for his sheep”; and the twin conditions 
for this authority include both the demand for Peter's “greater love" and the 
prophecy of his martyrdom on a cross.?* 

I suspect this type of antiliteralist retort carries rather greater force than 
conventional Protestant exegesis might like to acknowledge. The more one 
attends to Peter both in New Testament texts and in the memory of the early 
church, the more one discovers each to be already a function of the other: the 
second-century remembered Peter is clearly shaped by a scriptural persona, 
which in turn is already indebted to a corporate ecclesial memory. As a result, 
both inherited caricatures (e.g., of a vacillating bumbler who misunderstood 
both Jesus and Paul) and imagined historical certainties (e.g., of Peter's sole 
magisterial authority as the first in an unbroken line of popes on his chair at 


35. William Neill, Review of Oscar Cullmann, Petrus: Jünger, Apostel, Mártyrer (Zurich: 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1952), SJT 7 (1954): 207-10, here 210. 

36. Von Balthasar, Office of Peter, p. 75, quoting Cullmann, Petrus, pp. 238-40. 

37. Von Balthasar, Office of Peter, p. 76. 

38. Von Balthasar, "Anti-Roman Attitude,” pp. xiv-xvii. 
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Rome) may give way to a picture of the man that is both fresher, more unstable, 
and yet more engaging than either surface readings or inherited caricatures 
suggest. 

To read the Gospels with an eye to their inescapably public liturgical func- 
tion and effect requires a sensitivity to the possibility that their hearers may 
discover something universally exemplary and typological in features like the 
faithful listening of Mary of Bethany or like the eschatological expectancy of 
Zechariah's song. The same, perhaps, is true for the task of penitent shepherd- 
ing assigned to Peter — even if that alone does not of course give us a papal 
line of succession. 

The problem with von Balthasar's approach is not that it allows a sensus 
plenior or a fuller meaning to the narrative of what Christ entrusts to Peter. 
That is surely discussable and open to scrutiny. But my query arises more from 
the ahistorical and highly allegorized way in which von Balthasar achieves his 
appropriation, not only for Peter but also for Mary. 

This in turn makes particular exegetical claims seem at times arbitrary and 
in any case insufficiently self-critical, let alone falsifiable. Von Balthasar's scrip- 
tural characters too often appear reduced to ciphers or principles in the service 
of contemporary ecclesial agendas. Just as Mary is "the all-inclusive, protective 
and directive form of all ecclesial life" (p. 208)?? so that “the entire church is 
Marian" (p. 205), so also “Peter” alone “as shepherd who has to pasture the 
whole flock . . . has a right to claim authority (in doctrine and leadership) and 
to demand unity" (p. 158). Peter receives “infallibility” for his governing office 
as “a partial share in the total flawlessness of the feminine, Marian church" 
(167). “Peter” is now evidently the pope, and patently not Scriptures Peter. 

The problem may be that this sort of allegorical abstraction lends itself, 
beyond appropriate moral and pastoral exhortation, to the perpetuation of an 
institutional status quo. Is there not a danger that, contrary to von Balthasar's 
best intentions for a plural and collegial ecclesiology, and despite his explicit 
call for mutuality and communion, such use of Peter and Mary as institutional 
ciphers in fact might paradoxically aid and abet an ecclesial Realpolitik in 
ways that are either subtly or overtly totalizing in their ecclesial application 
to both characters?*° 

It is at the same time important to acknowledge that von Balthasars por- 


39. I am indebted for these and several of the following quotes to the discussion in Mc- 
Dade, “Von Balthasar; pp. 100-104. 

40. I am not wholly reassured on this point by the explanation of McDade that for von 
Balthasar “obedience has the same dignity as commanding”: “Von Balthasar,’ pp. 112-13, citing 
Laberthonniére via von Balthasar, Office of Peter, pp. 264, 315. 
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trayal of Peter achieves several aims rather well. He recognizes that misplaced 
conceptions of authority skew Christian appraisals of the role of governance in 
general, of apostolicity in particular, and of Peter most especially. He accepts 
that the early Christian organizational chart must not be misconstrued as a 
pyramid, let alone one with Peter at the top. Its continuing popularity not- 
withstanding, that misconception strikes him as a wholly lamentable relic of 
Roman imperial ideas of power.‘' This form of top-down governance did not 
pertain in Jerusalem, where even some Protestant scholars still assume Peter 
to have been in authority until James staged a palace coup in order to become 
“the first pope" (as Martin Hengel memorably put it*?). There was also no 
such pyramid in Antioch or even in Rome itself. Despite periodic assertions 
of episcopal primacy by Victor in the second century and Stephen in the third, 
throughout antiquity the dominant line of the Roman church's apologetic, 
whether in literary sources like 1 Clement or Irenaeus, in iconic inscriptions 
like those of the founder in the Church of Santa Sabina or of Pope Damasus at 
San Sebastiano, was based on the claim of Rome's dual apostolic foundation by 
Peter and Paul, representing the Jewish and the gentile missions. Von Balthasar 
rightly focuses on the church's collegial and pluriform apostolic foundation, 
symbolized by Peter alongside Paul, John, and James as well as Mary. A wel- 
come effect of this way of proceeding is to ground the papacy not in itself but 
ecclesiologically and in scriptural principles of apostolic leadership, thereby 
quite explicitly “displacing” the office of Peter from its position misguidedly 
imagined atop an authoritarian pyramid. 

These well-framed arguments poignantly interrogate and diminish a 
certain kind of traditionalist Roman Catholic rhetoric that tethered a Petrine 
“office” all too narrowly and (as other churches would argue) arbitrarily to a 
unilinear succession of Roman pontiffs. As we saw, von Balthasar achieves this 
in part by insisting on a nuanced, collegial, and complementarian reading of 
the New Testament Peter's profile in relation to several other prominent apos- 
tolic figures. Despite the stereotyped repetition of authoritarian claims in some 
popular Roman Catholic teaching, an exclusively unilinear Petrine office cannot 
in fact be plausibly grounded either in Scriptures Peter or for that matter in 
patristic attestations of second-century Roman episcopal succession (diadoché). 

All these are among the undeniable strengths of von Balthasar's approach. 


41. Von Balthasar, Office of Peter, p. 21. 

42. Martin Hengel, “Jakobus der Herrenbruder — der erste ‘Papst’?” in Glaube und Es- 
chatologie: Festschrift für Werner Georg Kiimmel zum 80. Geburtstag, ed. Erich Grasser and 
Otto Merk (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1985), pp. 71-104. 

43. Cf. McDade, “Von Balthasar; p. 104. 
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And yet the question remains whether, even while decentering and relativizing 
the authority of the papacy, von Balthasar’s allegorical approach does not in 
the end replace the early church's complex profile of Simon Peter a little too 
neatly with a cipher of Peter that straightforwardly equates to the bishops of 
Rome. Examples of such comfortable slippage from Peter to Pope include 
unabashedly contemporizing statements such as the following: 


Peter too must be continually learning: he must not think that he can carry 
out his office in isolation (which could easily tempt him to overvalue it). He 
too must take his bearings by the all-encompassing totality of the Church, 
which expresses itself concretely in the dynamic interplay of her major mis- 
sions and in the laws inherent in her structure. . . Revelation is entrusted to 
the whole Church, and all, under the leadership of Peter, are to preserve it, 
interpret it and produce a living exposition of it. And since the office of Peter 
is borne by fallible human beings, it needs everyone's watchful but loving 
co-operation so that the exercise of this office may be characterized by the 
degree of "in-fallibility" that belongs to it. More precisely, this means that 
a pope can exercise his office fruitfully for all only if he is recognised and 
loved in a truly ecclesial way, even in the context of instruction or dispute. 


However unobjectionable this appears as a statement of the Petrine office, 
it remains the case that its New Testament contours are here absorbed and 
subsumed, apparently without remainder, beneath the institutional reality of 
a soi-disant Petrine papacy. 

A side-effect of this allegorical abstraction will be to flatten and impover- 
ish the rich and diverse scriptural profile of Peter. Five aspects of that biblical 
profile may here suffice to illustrate in brief what is arguably a much broader 
pattern, which I have tried to expound more extensively elsewhere:** 


1. The New Testament Peter is not James: he is a pioneering missionary 
rather than a sedentary ruler or caliph. 

2. Peter bridges not only between apostolic individuals (so von Balthasar) 
but also, and just as importantly, between early Christianity's very diverse 
geographic centers and their churches. No other apostolic figure connects 
Jerusalem credibly with both Antioch and Rome, for example. The broad- 
est ecumenicity seems an inalienable aspect of Peter's ministry. 


44. Von Balthasar, Office of Peter, p. 315. 
45. Bockmuehl, Simon Peter, passim. 
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3. The first letter of Peter is widely acknowledged as bringing together an 
almost unparalleled range of early Christian traditions.* This document 
illustrates that the New Testament Peter's “catholicity” will be Pauline 
as much as Petrine, a point that is almost wholly submerged in von 
Balthasar's account. 

4. The scriptural Peter relates to secular power neither competitively nor 
complementarily but subversively, relativizing its claims and suffering 
costly consequences as a result (his repeated imprisonment, exile, and 
eventual martyrdom). This point is again documented across a wide range 
of sources, and presumably has cognate implications for the continuing 
exercise of a Petrine “office” 

5. More broadly, it matters for the understanding of Peter in the New 
Testament and in the first three Christian centuries that with very few 
exceptions he serves no one group or cause as patently parti pris, “our 
man” (whether to endorse or to oppose an alternative). Peter in the New 
Testament is both a visionary and the guardian of the Jesus tradition. In 
second-century polemic (whether “gnostic” or “catholic”) that balance 
is admittedly on occasion distorted into a bipolar alternative, but even 
those exceptions prove and confirm the rule that both aspects are vital 
for understanding his biblical and early Christian profile. 


The Question of Continuity: Peter’s Ministry and the Pope’s 


Having offered a critical acknowledgment of von Balthasar's laudable concern 
to relate the “Petrine office” to the Peter of the New Testament, we must now 
turn the question on its head: might biblical scholarship in its turn recognize 
something of a Petrine ministry emerging in its own text, connecting von 
Balthasar's Peter to а New Testament pope, as it were? 

What surfaces in Scripture is Peter the uneducated fisherman, Peter the 


46. Scholars have long recognized 1 Peter as an “epistle of the tradition” (C. Spicq) “at 
the crossroads” of New Testament theologies (A. Vanhoye), manifesting catholicity more than 
distinctiveness. It is conversant with a wide range of early Christian ideas without patently 
representing one particular “school”; in addition to extensive links with the Jesus tradition as 
well as with quasi-Pauline theological tropes, 1 Peter belongs with Romans and Hebrews as one 
of the NT books most replete with echoes of the Old Testament. For documentation see, e.g., 
Lauri Thurén, Argument and Theology in 1 Peter: The Origins of Christian Paraenesis, JANTSup 
114 (Sheffield: JSOT Press), p. 14 n. 7; and John H. Elliott, 1 Peter: A New Translation with In- 
troduction and Commentary, AB 37B (New York: Doubleday), p. 30 (citing numerous others). 
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irascible disciple, Peter the miracle worker, Peter the eyewitness and the pillar, 
the bishop and the martyr, the apocalyptic visionary and yet the repository 
and guarantor of the tradition about the Lord. The variety of images, evidence, 
and texts can be disorientating, whether we begin with Paul’s polemical early 
testimony in Galatians or work backward from much later hagiographies of 
Roman or pseudo-Clementine perspective. Although one may feel an occa- 
sional sense of intellectual whiplash about this diversity, there are nevertheless 
areas of striking continuity between the New Testament memories of Peter 
from different historical and geographical locations. 

Peter emerges into the Gospel narrative as an undistinguished rustic 
whose house in Capernaum served as a base for Jesus’ ministry. His profile 
is that of the leading disciple in the privileged group of three, present with 
James and John at key moments in Jesus’ ministry such as the transfiguration. 
The first half of Acts continues that picture of Peter, while portraying him as 
something of a missionary pioneer, a powerful miracle worker, and one who 
played a role in every major event in Jerusalem Christianity until around 49 
CE. Paul's heated comments in Galatians 2 grudgingly concede Peter's promi- 
nence as well, even if Peter was in the wrong at Antioch, as Paul thought. Paul 
himself soon afterward in 1 Corinthians sounds markedly more irenic about 
this paradigmatic apostle, pioneer witness of the resurrection and fellow “stew- 
ard of the mysteries of God” (1 Cor. 3:21-4:1; 9:5; 15:5-8). For all their contrasts 
in theology, language, and evidently authorship, the two Petrine letters agree 
in portraying an apostle who is at least implicitly presented as an eyewitness of 
Jesus (of his passion and transfiguration, respectively: 1 Pet. 5:1; 2 Pet. 1:16-18), 
and as in some sense a senior shepherd of Christ’ flock, as is already adum- 
brated in the Fourth Gospel (1 Pet. 2:25; 5:1-4; John 21:15-17). 

Second-century sources are variously supportive or occasionally critical 
of Peter and the profile he fills in the larger church. Appreciative texts stress 
Peter's importance in the ministry of Jesus and his position of authority and 
eminence. To be sure, a handful of others read in certain esoteric Egyptian 
Christian circles implicitly accept his importance for the orthodox position 
while seeking to subvert his authority relative to other figures such as Thomas 
or Mary Magdalene (as in the Gospel of Thomas or the Gospel of Mary). Yet 
most of the more widely read Eastern texts, too, take for granted Peter's min- 
istry from Jerusalem to Rome. The Petrine Acts and the pseudo-Clementine 
literature, for example, are among popular pro-Petrine texts that colorfully 
portray his leadership, his rhetorical power, his miracles, and his resistance 
against heresy, ultimately in Rome. 

All this, to be sure, still leaves us wrestling with von Balthasar's ques- 
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tion about a Petrine “office.” On this point, I suggest that Cullmann and his 
Protestant reviewers were both profoundly right and profoundly misguided. 
On the one hand, and despite his undoubted prominence, the remembered 
Peter of the Gospels and the Epistles is not exceptional in his role as a fellow 
shepherd and fellow servant of the flock of Christ (see 1 Pet. 5:1-4). The apos- 
tles very fallibility and fragility place him on the same road of discipleship 
as all other believers — and in particular all those who exercise the pastoral 
task. Simon Peter is first and foremost neither an authority nor an institu- 
tion, neither powerful nor infallible, but a flawed disciple and shepherd of 
Christ's flock. 

On the other hand, and by the same token, the scope of the task assigned 
to Peter (whether in Matthew 16 or John 21) does seem coextensive with the 
life on earth not merely of the apostle personally but also of Christ's flock 
globally. And thus, as long as the church endures, there must be a question of 
the proper continuation or succession of this Petrine ministry. 

In his cantankerous dispute with Pope Stephen, Cyprian (d. 258) may 
be judged right to conclude that all those shepherds who confess the faith of 
Peter constitute the “rock” on which, according to Matthew 16, the church is 
founded. This is the appropriate challenge to any maximal papal arrogation 
of Peter's ministry — and one to which, one might argue, von Balthasar's 
project could rightly be sympathetic. 

Nevertheless, it is also the case that the remembered Peter's profile before 
long encompassed the sense that his ministry on Christ's behalf was indeed 
entrusted to a continuing succession of ecclesial shepherds in various places 
of his activity (including Antioch) but also, and perhaps most prominently, in 
Rome. This in turn continues to make it feasible and permissible to ask about 
successors to Peter, however much later institutional trappings of authority 
and opulence ill-become the early churchs memory of a Galilean fisherman 
whose way of discipleship neither sought nor obtained any power or wealth. 
(The early years of Pope Francis have in this respect hinted at a welcome 
change of the Roman mood music.) 

Pope John Paul II was famously, and perhaps justly, grieved that the in- 
stitutionally visible form of that Petrine ministry had itself become such a 
frequent instrument not of unity but of division.** Whereas that divisive effect 
has been sadly exemplified in certain phases of ecumenical relations with other 

ecclesial communions, the converse of this paradox is that the ministry of 


47. Cyprian, Ep. 26.1; 73.7; cf. Ep. 74.17 of Firmilian to Cyprian. 
48. Classically stated in his 1995 encyclical Ut unum sint. 
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several recent occupants of the Petrine chair has repeatedly foregrounded a 
desire in some appropriate way to serve all the servants of Christ. 

Consensus about these matters, and about their bearing on Jesus’ prayer 
for his followers’ unity (John 17:21-22), remains an eschatological hope. Yet 
regardless of the right ad hoc and particular answers, the principle of a con- 
tinuation of the Petrine ministry as such seems clear in the early profile of the 
man, beginning perhaps with classic “Petrine primacy” texts such as Matthew 
16:17-19; Luke 22:31-32; and John 21:15-17. All three texts imply a post-Easter 
continuation of Peter’s assignment, and hence perhaps of a role that seems 
intrinsically permanent in nature and not as such tied to the historic identity 
of the one apostle. The labor of pasturing the flock and guarding them from 
attack was clearly a requirement that would continue; and so it seems patently 
untrue to take for granted, as many Protestant exegetes still do, that Peter's 
pastoral task self-evidently “expired with his death? 

Peter's profile in the vast majority of early Christian texts embodies the 
archetype of an apostolic ministry that serves the entire church, and a task of 
pastoral service that necessarily endures as long as the church endures. It is in 
this sense, above all, that Peter is remembered as the rock on which the church 
is built, as feeder of Christ’s flock, as caretaker of the kingdom's keys, as binder 
and looser. In the end, the diverse and unharmonizable sources of Peter's 
memory nevertheless attest an important consensual insight on this point: 
The enduring magnitude of the mission is greater than the volatile fragility of 
the man to whom it was first entrusted. In this sense, indeed perhaps in this 
sense first and foremost, we see Peter remembered as the one to whom Christ's 
pastoral task is entrusted (as his place-taker or “vicar,’ in the old-fashioned Ro- 
man Catholic language). The fragility and yet indispensability of this ministry 
of unity, its strength in weakness, and its witness to this apostles peculiar grace 
ofa “second-chance” discipleship might indeed serve the continuing heritage 
of Peters memory among all the Christian churches. 

If one is willing in principle to grant such an implied Petrine ministry, 
then one useful abiding question for debate is its ecclesial locus. Does its iden- 
tity now subsist in an office, in an office holder, or only derivatively there but 


49. Cf. Rudolf Pesch, “Was an Petrus sichtbar war, ist in den Primat eingegangen, in Il 
primato del successore di Pietro: Atti del Simposio Teologico — Roma, Dicembre 1996, ed. Joseph 
Ratzinger (Vatican City: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1998), pp. 37-39 (22-111); Ettore Malnati, 
Simone detto Pietro, nella singolarita del suo ministero, Pro Manuscripto (Lugano: EUPress 
ЕТІ, 2008), р. 82. 

50. Thus Jürgen Becker, Simon Petrus im Urchristentum, Biblisch-Theologische Studien 
(Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 2009), p. 139. 
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first and foremost in the body of the faithful at large? It seems important to 
note the recurrent resistance of patristic reflection to any premature foreclo- 
sure of this question as though exclusively focused on the bishop of Rome. 

Attentiveness to this ecclesial locus of Petrine ministry may shed further 
light on Pope John Paul 115 aforementioned sadness that the office of Peter's 
visible successor in Rome should of all things be the cause of division in the 
church. Peter's charism of feeding and tending the Good Shepherd's flock 
should perhaps be understood to devolve to all who pastor the faithful. That 
said, von Balthasar’s study of Peter certainly reminds us that the question of 
authority in the church does not fade away whenever it becomes politically 
incorrect or culturally inconvenient to ask it. 

It seems appropriate to come away from this exercise with a genuine ap- 
preciation for von Balthasar’s desire to assess the function of Peter first and 
foremost within the variegated plurality of apostolic leadership. At the same 
time it would seem that, in reading Scriptures Peter and his ongoing task and 
office in the church, abstract ecclesial allegorizing may be no more exegetically 
useful or faithful than a more specifically personal typology — documenting 
and expounding leaders past and present who exemplify this apostles disci- 
pleship, his faith, and his pastoral call. Perhaps the authority in Peter's office 
of shepherding and guarding the mission of Christ's flock subsists first and 
foremost in the faith, the love, and the hope of all believers, from which in- 
dividual leaders derive their contingent task. An office of Peter so construed 
might grant more tangible meaning and authority to that other scripturally 
grounded title of the pope: "the servant of the servants of Christ? 
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A fresh scholarly look at the apostle Peter and 


his significance in the early church and beyond 





ershadowed by the apostle Paul, Peter has received increased 
scholarly attention of late. Building on that resurgence of interest, 
nineteen internationally prominent scholars of early Christian history 
examine and reassess the historical Peter and his significance, 
offering a comprehensive view of Peter through analysis both of 
New Testament texts and of noncanonical literature. 
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“This rich collection of essays makes a significant contribution to the grow- 
ing interest in the ‘afterlife’ as well as the ‘real life’ of the founding figures 
of the Jesus movement and of early Christianity. The breadth of topics and 
the variety of scholarly perspectives hint at the lively conversations that lie 
behind the essays. Readers will find here much stimulation to probe further 
into the figure of Peter.’ = ШП 
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